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' HEN any literary work makes its firſt 

appearance, readers juſtly expect to 
be made acquainted with the reaſons why it 
is ventured into the world. The writer of the 
following thoughts is aware, that they ly open 
not only to all that prepoſſeſſion which com- 
monly attends new publications; but, beſides, 
that they are expoſed to all thoſe prejudices 
which ever haunt the minds of ſome readers 
againſt the works of thoſe who dare to draw 
alide the myſterious vail, and attempt to ex- 
pole to view the groteſque figure of certain 
idols. An apology is therefore neceſſary. Whe- 
ther the following be ſufficient or not, is the 
province of the reader to decide. 
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A controverſy, agitated ſome years ago, 
concerning ſubſcription to certain articles, gave 
occaſion to the writer to turn his thoughts to 
the nature and eſſential characters of chriſtian 
churches. He was led into a train of ſenti- 
ments which pleaſed himſelf: he commited 
his thoughts to writing—and, upon a ſixteen 
years review, he flatters himſelf, that they are 
not altogether unworthy the attention of thoſe, 
who, in different denominations, intereſt them- 
ſelves in the proſperity of thoſe ſacred ſocieties. 


Tux evidence attending the writer's ſenti- 
ments is not the only reaſon of their publica- 
tion. The principles, commonly recerved upon 
the ſubj ect of the legal eſtabliſhments of chriſ- 
tian churches, appear to have been admitted 
without that degree of caution, which the ſe- 
riouſneſs of the conſequences ſeems to demand. 
On that account, they call aloud for a careful 
review. 


D1sTINGUTSHED as this age is by a libe- 
rality of ſentiment, unknown in any former 
period of the Britiſh hiſtory, it is not yet 
wholly free from ſome remains of that ſpirit 

of 


A 


11 
of bigotry and perſecution, which has ever 
been the difgrace of learning, and the poiſon 
of religion. Some, accuſtomed to aſſociate the 
ideas of a chriſtian church and of a civil ex- 
cluſive eſtabliſhment, cannot imagine that the 
firſt can exiſt without the laſt; and ſagely 
conclude, that all who ſeparate from ſuch 
churches, however corrupted and tyrannical, 
are aliens from the common-wealth of Iſrael, 
and not many removes from a ſtate of damna- 
tion. Others, emancipated in ſome degree 
from ſuch uncharitable prejudices, are yet 
much embarraſſed, when certain occaſions offer, 
to reduce their more generous principles into 


practice. Their good ſenſe will not ſuffer 


them to deny the name of a chriſtian church 
to any ſocicty which holds the Divine Head, 
though it never was, and never made any 
efforts to become, the object of a civil eſta- 
bliſhment. But, even theſe too often forget 
to treat the members of ſuch chriſtian ſocieties 
according to their acknowledged character, 
when the church, eſtabliſhed by law, requires 
a deciſive proof of their filial attachment to 
her ſecular and ſeparate intereſts. The inten- 
tion, therefore, of the writer, is, to ſuggeſt 

| "WE ſome 


_ 


fome thoughts, which, by the bleſſing of God, © 
may aſſiſt the human mind to throw off its 98 
fetters; may enable chriſtians to triumph over 
the perſecuting ſpirit of bigotry; and may ren- 
der even the boaſted moderation of the eigh- 
tecnth century {till more moderate, 


Tnoven theſe reaſons may ſeem ſufficient q 
to ſecure the writer of the following thoughts 
from the charge of arrogance in expoſing them 
ji to public view, they would, probably, have 
1 been buried in everlaſting ſilence, had not ſome 

of his friends, to whoſe judgment he thinks 
himſelf bound to pay the greateſt deference, 
ſuggeſted a more forcible argument for their 
publication. It is the peculiar ſeaſonableneſs 
of ſuch a work. The preſent age is become 
remarkable for ſtrange revolutions in the ſen- 
timents of chriſtians, as well as in the political 
ſyſtems of all nations. Mankind begin to 
know liberty, to taſte her ſweets, and to aſpire 
1 after the full enjoyment of that treaſure which 
ſhe alone can beſtow. Liberality of ſentiment 
ſeems, in ſpite of every obſtruftion, to force 
its way into parliaments and cabinets, into - 
convocations and even conclaves. Hail, thou 


aulpicious 
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duſtrious citizen. 
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auſpicious age! To every ſon of liberty, the 
writer begs leave to inſcribe the following 
thoughts; and flatters himſelf, that they will 
ſuggeſt ſufficient reaſons for correcting and 
enlarging former plans of eccleſiaſtical refor- 
mation, 


THoUGH the writer be chiefly ſolicitous 
about the ſucceſs of that cauſe, which his per- 
formance is intended to ſupport; yet, he dares 
not diſſemble his anxiety about the fate of the 
work itſelf, If it meet with the approbation 
of ſome, it muſt be expected that it will receive 
the ſevereſt wounds of cenſure from others. It 
muſt meet its deſtiny, However, he hopes 
that it will be read with the ſame candour and 
good-nature with which it was written. His 
ſole intention in giving it to the public is, to 
aſſiſt the chriſtian in forming juſt ideas of the 
kingdom of Chriſt; to confirm him in the 
principles, and to direct him in the uſe of that 


liberty, with which the Divine Author of the 


chriſtian religion has ennobled all his followers; 
and to inſpire him with a reſolution to unite, 
in his own character, the zealous and ſincere 
diſciple of Jeſus, with the peaceable and in- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A SPIRIT OF INQUIRY THE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 48k. 
EFFORTS TO REGAIN CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBFER.TY, 
SENTIMENTS OF PARTIES CONCERNING THESE LAUDABLE 
ATTEMPTS. NATIONAL CHURCHES HAVE PREVENTED THEIR 
SUCCESS. THE QUESTION, WITH REGARD TO THE JUSTICE 
AND GOOD POLICY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
CHURCHES, STATED;3 AND THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE 
TERMS DISTINCTLY ASCERTAINED. 


A SP1R1T of diſquiſition is an undoubted charac- 

teriſtic of this enlightened age. The many 
bold infractions and tyrannical depredations, which 
had been made on the rights of conſcience, from the 
commencement of imperial and national churches, 
at laſt rouſed the indignation of Europe; taught 
chriſtians to ſet a proper value on the rights of Fu- 
man nature; and inſpired both princes and their 
ſubjects with the nob!- refolution to break that chain, 
which, io long, had 1gnominiouly bound them to 
the papal chair. Emancipated iron the yoke. of 
popiſh bigotry, as well as from the heavy fetters of 


feudal deſpotiſm; this age is become tenacious of 


thoſe rights which diſtinguiſh the ſubject irom the 
ſlave, and of that liberty which raiſes the believer 
ſo much above the bigot. 
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The conſequences are no other than were foreſeen 
from the earlieſt date of the Reformation. Thoſe 
whoſe ſecular intereſt has engaged them in the de- 
fence of the throne of ignorance and impoſition have 
always declared themſelves hoſtile to the liberties of 
their fellow-chriſtians. Rouſed into action by their 
common danger, they have often ſounded an alarm; 
and conſcious of the want of better arguments to 
prop their falling cauſe, they have ever availed them- 
ſelves of the ſecular power, the powerful avenger of 
national churches, to ſilence, to perſecute, and to 
cruſh the friends of truth and freedom. 

While theſe champions have engaged on ſo un— 
equal terms, it is not ſurpriſing that the ſucceſs hath 
borne no proportion to the merits of their reſpective 
pleas. The friends of freedom, depending on the 


Juſtice of their cauſe, have reaſonably entertained 


modeſt hopes that victory at laſt would have crowned 


their wiſhes and rewarded their pains. But their 


enemies, armed with every weapon that the well 
ſtored arſenal of a national eſtabliſhment ordinarily 
furniſhes, and deeply intrenched in the complex po- 
litical conſtitution of church and ſtate, have hitherto 
given bold defiance even to thoſe to whom all the 
world have repeatedly adjudged the victory. 

Nor has the manner m which the conteſt has 
been managed, been leſs prepoſterous. Thoſe who 
have expoſed every ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical tyranny 
with the greateſt force of argument, and with the 
greateſt ſeeming ſucceſs, have rarely failed to act 
over again the ſame tragic ſcenes, as ſoon as ever a 
proper opportunity has offered of availing themſelves 
of penal ſtatutes. On the other hand, as ſoon as 
even the moſt violent perſecutors have felt the weight 
of thoſe burthens, which they had unmercifully laid 
on the ſhoulders of others, they have at length be- 
come ſenſible of the juſtice and propriety of thoſe 
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very arguments, which, in the hour of proſperity, 
they were wont to deſpiſe. They even have been 
champions in that very cauſe, for which they once 
imagined none but fanatics could diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves with decency of character. 

While theſe obſervations expoſe the caprice of 
human nature, and prove the irreſiſtible influence, 
which ſecular intercit hath over the underſtandings 
of men; they no leſs demonſtrate the importance 
of that noble cauſe for which all parties become 
{trenuous advocates, when they are ſeen ſucceſſively 
in ſuch circumſtances as ordinarily bring men to 
their lenſes, and oblige them to {peak out the real 
feelings of the human heart. The great God, who 
dignified human nature with all its gifts and rights, 
is ever jealous of them, and hath, in this manner, 
extorted an undiſguiſed confeſſion of their inherent 
worth and conſequential importance, 

Though all religious denominations have thus 
become partiſans in the cauſe-of liberty, they have 
not all ſpoken the ſame language concerning the 
degree in which chriſtians ought to be indulged by 
their civil ſuperiors with the enjoyment of that im- 
portant bleſſing. 

Thoſe who baſk under the warm ſun of a national 
eſtabliſhment, affect to think that the cauſe of liberty 
is ſufficiently guarded, and her bleſſings abundantly 
extended, when, after the public teachers of the 
national creed are ſecured in the poſſeſſion of afflu- 
ent livings, a partial toleration is granted to diſſen- 
ters. But a toleration incumbered with limitations, 
and infringements on the rights of conſcience, is an 


inſult to human nature and to him who made it. 


It is built upon abſurdity and injuſtice. It ſuppoles, 
that all men have not an equal right to think for 
themſelves, and to worſhip their common Creator 
and Redeemer, according to the light of their own 
A 2 underſtandings, 
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underſtandings, and the dictates of their own con- 
ſciences : that if ſome men worſhip God at all, they 


muſt buy their liberty to do ſo, at the expence of 
many things, to the poſſeſſion of which their ap- 


proved loyalty, their elevated ſtations, their conſum- 
mate learning, and their political abilities give them 
the juſteſt title in ſocial life: and that, as the limi- 
tations of toleration are arbitrary and fluctuating, 
the rights of conſcience muſt depend wholly on the 
caprice of government. 

Though legiſlature have as good a right to deprive 
the deſerving ſubject of the whole as of any part of 
his natural and religious rights, yet theſe gentlemen 
profeſs the moſt perfect acquieſcence in that ſtate of 
things. Guided by early prejudices, and huſhed to 
ſilence by rich emoluments, they feel no check, 
when they ſubſcribe a Calviniſtic creed in an Armi- 
nian ſenſe, and when they addreſs the Supreme 
Being by forms, which, without a bluſh, they pro- 
nounce unintelligible and abſurd! At the ſame time, 
they are panegyriſts on the conſtitution, ſo favour- 


able to liberty and the rights of conſcience; and 


they even affect to wonder, that any ſhould com- 
plain, when they muſt ſee every day the rights of 
conſcience redeemed at whatever exorbitant and 
fluctuating price adminiſtration is pleaſed to ſet 
upon them. 

The infatuation hath ſeized even diflenters them- 
ſelves. Many of theſe, comparing the degree of 
liberty they now enjoy with the hardſhips which 
their We W endured, are diſpoſed to ſubmit 
tamely to every abridgement of religious liberty, 
which a moderate adminiſtration may judge proper. 
They ſeem to think, that occaſional conformity to 
rites, which their conſciences condemn, is no conſi- 
derable hardſhip, as long as a conſtant violation of 
the rights of conſcience is not made indiſpenſable to 

their 
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their filling certain lucrative or honorary ſtations : 
and that all wiſhes that the rights of mankind were 
ſet on more advantageous ground are fanatical and 
abſurd. Men of ſuch caſy principles, keep one an- 
other from bluſhing at their abſurdity, and from 
remorſe at their impiety. Such principles are un- 
worthy of any above the rank of flaves and ſyco— 
phants. As long as a favourite denomination enjoys 


alone all thoſe privileges which ought to be enjoyed 


in common by all deſerving ſubjeas, and conſcien- 
cious diſſenters are either robbed of their civil rights, 
or are obliged to redeem them at the price of daring 
to violate rights infinitely more precious; who, with- 
out bluſhing, can reckon it unreaſonable to with that 
liberty and right were more diffuſively extended, 
and more firmly eſtabliſhed? : 

It is plain from theſe and ſimilar facts, that na- 
tional churches have ever been at war, not only 
with the rights of mankind, but even with the ſpirit 
of chriſtianity itſelf. Juſtice and mercy are the 
foundations of her throne; equity and righteouſneſs 
are the pillars of her empire. National eſtabliſh- 
ments therefore, are not that full, and impartial 
patronage of chriſtianity, which ſhe, by the bleſſings 
ſhe pours down on ſociety, ever and excluſively 
deſerves, and which every legiſlature in the chriſtian 
world owe her. 

The proof of this aſſertion is intended in this 
work. That it may be more full and ſatisfactory, 
the queſtion concerning the juſtice and propriety of 
national eſtabliſhments muſt be diſtinaly ſtated; and 
the ſignification of the terms which are to be uſed 
muſt be clearly aſcertained. 


I. The queſtion is not—Ought legiſlatures ta, 
intereſt themſelves in the public profeſſion of reli- 
gion: 
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Some deiſts in this, following ſome fanatics of 
the laſt age, have maintained the negative. Vet, 
the wiſdom of government in all countries, and in 
all ages, has uniformly fupported the affirmative. 
Convinced both by reaſon and experience, that the 


fear of God, and the love of juſtice are the pillars 


of ſociety, legiſlatures have ever wiſely and anxiouſly 
cheriſhed religion, or what was accounted ſuch, a- 
mong the ſeveral c laſſes of their ſubjects. 


II. Nor is the queſtion Should chriſtian legiſla- 
tures give a legal eſtabliſhment to religion, both na- 
tural and revealed? _ 

The affirmative is not only granted, but it is the 
deiign of this work to prove it, and that national 
eſtabliſhments are not that adequate eltabliſhment 
which legiſlatures owe to religion, both natural and 
revealed, 

The term, e/tabliſ/hment, is not without ambiguity. 
When it is applied to natural religion, it conveys 
an idea very different from what it means when it is 
applied to revealed religion. In order to remove 
ambiguity in the uſe and apphcation of the term, 
and to diſembarraſs the ſtate of the queſtion, the 
tollowing things deſerve conſideration. 

Objects of civil legiſlation may be ſaid to have 
received a proper eſtabliſhment, when they are 
made, and are capable of becoming the very pillars 
of the political conftitution ;—when the native pur- 
poles of government cannot be gained, without 
making them the uniform and indiſpenſable rule of 
all political management ;—and when they and the 
conſtitudion are ſo intimately combined, in the na- 
ture of things themſelves, that they mutually eſta- 
bliſh one another, and muſt ſtand or fall together. 
Natural religion, in all its branches, belongs to this 
clais of objects. But whether revealed religion is 

naturally 
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naturally capable of /uch an eſtabliſhment, may be 
queſtioned on the beſt grounds. Nevertheleſs, the 
public profeſſion of it is capable of an eſtabliſhment, 
in a ſenſe, though different from the former, yet 
not leſs real and determinate. 

Many objects may receive a proper eſtabliſhment, 
as far as the nature of the things themſelves, and the 
native ends of civil government can allow, even 
when the objects themſelves cannot be conſolidated 
with the political conſtitution, made the baſis of 
government, and conſtituted the indiſpenſable rule 
of adminiſtration. This deſcription of objects ob- 
tains a proper political eſtabliſhment, when the ſub- 
jects, to whom theſe things are of importance, are 
legally protected and impartially rewarded, accord- 
ing to the degree of their political merit. 

To this rank of things may be reterred all branches 
of trade and manufacture. Theſe are, in this man- 
ner, fully eſtabliſhed in every nation of Europe. 
Legiſlatures, taught by the blunders of feudal ages, 
no more embroil themſelves, and diſcourage na- 
tional induſtry and enterprize, by granting preclud- 
ing eſtabliſhments and partial monopolies in thoſe 
branches of trade, which juſtice and public utility 
require ſhould ly open to all. To give as ample an 
eſtabliſhment to any of theſe branches, as their na- 
tures admit, no wiſe government ever combined a 
ſyſtem of the precepts of the art with the political 
conſtitution, in ſuch a manner as to preclude every 
artiſan from the common privileges of a ſubject, un- 
leſs he brought proof of his ſtrict attention to all the 
eſtabliſhed precepts of the art. 

Literature and the learned profeſſions are eſta- 
bliſhed in every civilized nation. How 1s this 
done? Is a ſyſtem of the art of healing, for exam- 
ple, ſo incorporated with the political conſtitution, 
that every phyſician, who does not preſcribe gccord- 
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ing to the national diſpenſatory, ſhall not only be 
ſtigmatized as a quack, but precluded from the 
common rights of a citizen and a ſubject? Rather 
is not the profeſſion of phyſic properly eſtabliſhed, 
when the proic{!ors of that art are protected, patro- 
nized and rewaricd according to their eminence? 
Nor does the niture of the thing require a diffe- 
rent kind of eltai.ithment to the profeſſion of chriſti- 
anity. Any legiflature may confer on the profeſſion 
of chriſtianity a perſect and impartial eſtabliſhment, 
without blending a partial, imperfect, and often an 
erroneous ſyſtem of its pecuhar doctrines with the 
civil conſtitution. What legiſlature ever attempted 
to do fo, even with natural religion itself? Neceſſary 
as it is to the very being of civil ſociety, did ever 
any government, ancient or modern, adopt and 
blend with the political conſtitution any of thoſe 
ſyitews of moral philoſophy, which have been in- 
ceſſantly pouring upon the world from the pens of 
the learned ? Did they ever make Ariſtotle's ethics, 
or Puffendorf's law of nature and nations the pu- 
blic creed and ſtandard of faith concerning moral 
ſubjects? Did they ever make the doctrines of any 
of theſe often diſcordant writers the public rule of 
national manners? Did they at any time make a 
profeſſion of attachment to a certain ſyſtem of mo- 
rals the public badge of moral orthodoxy, and the 
public rule of law for the diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments? Yet who, that is tolerably ac- 
quainted with the nature, genius and deſign of 
chriſtianity, fees not, that any form the proteition 
ot it may be thrown into, in any particular creed, 
is incomparably leſs fit to be thus eitabliſhed, than 
any 'yitem of moral philoſophy whatever? Let the 
chriſtian ſubject be protected: let him be rewarded 
according to the degree of his political merit : let 
him be patronized and encouraged according to the 
| N degree 
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are robbed of their property to enrich it. Such an 


E 
degree of his eminence in his chriſtian profeſſion 
and deportment: and, when all this is done, the 


profeſſion of chriſtianity is univerſally patronized, 
and impartially eſtabliſhed. 


III. The queſtion is not—Whether legiſlature, 
by granting a precluding patronage to one denomi- 
nation of chriſtians, docs 2% much? But whether, 
by doing /o much for one deſcription of chriſtians, 
civil government docs not fall thort of its own ori- 
ginal purpoſes; and inſtead of eſtabliſhing the 
church and the adequate profeſſion of chriſtianity 
in her, does not in a great meaſure overthrow 
both ? 

There is nothing more contrary to reaſon as well 
as revelation, than to ſuppoſe that the church of 
Chriſt is confined to any one ſect or deſcription of 
chriſtians. She 1s catholic. She comprehends, 
within her extenſive pale, all ſocieties, whole {ound- 
neſs in the faith, and whole conſcientious ſubjection 
to the inſtitutions of Chriſt, entitle them to the ho- 
nour of being juſtly reckoned parts of that facred 
body. When any government, theretore, grants a 
precluding patronage to any particular part of that 
body, appointing ſubſcription to its creed the legal 
condition of enjoying the common rights of citizens 
and ſubjects ; neither is the church, according to 
the full import of the term, eſtabliſhed—nor does 
government itſelf act up to its original ends. It 
ſuſpends the duties it owes to ſocicty, protection, 
patronage and encouragement, on conditions which 
are foreign to civil {ociety. A particular ſect alone 
18 protected and patronized ; and other ſubiects 
other chriſtians, equally deſerving of civil ſociety, 


citabliſhment conſtitutes its objects a ſchiimatical 
body. It puts it in tacir power be law, to crect a 
{ſeparate 
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ſeparate intereſt from their brethren, and to purſue 
defigns, foreign, yea, often oppoſite to our common 
chriſtianity. It authorizes them to inſult, to perſe- 
cute, and to kill their fellow. chriſtians of other de- 
nominations and of other churches, belonging to 
the fame catholic body. It patronizes them in 
proudly arrogating to themſelves, after the ac- 
cuſtomed manner of all who are actuated by a 
ichiſmatical ſpirit, the high founding appellation 
of —THE CHURCH, 


IV. The ſtate of the inquiry, therefore, is— 
Whether the ſtate of civil ſociety, the character 
of Chriſt's kingdom, the law of equity and the 
rights of conſcience—admit that any legiſlature 
ſhould incorporate any diſtin& deſcription of chriſ- 
tians ; ſhould dignify it with the pompous title of 
THE CHURCH; and ſhould ally it to the politicat 
conſtitution, in ſuch a degree of mtimacy, that 
communion with that incorporated ſect, in all the 
offices of religion, ſhall be as indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to entitle any ſubject to the legal enjoyment of the 
common rights of men, of citizens and of chriſtians, 
as his approved obedience to the common and ſta- 
tute law of his country?“ 

In fewer words, the queſtion is—“ Whether 
COMMUNION With the NATIONAL CHURCH 
OUGHT to be a rvuLE of Law, in the political 
conſtitution, for conferring civil rewards, and in- 
flicting civil puniſhments ?*? 

The deſign of the work is to fhew the abſurdity 
and injuſtice of that condition or RULE of Law; and 
to attempt a proof, that in ſo far as it appears to be 
built on a ſuppoſition that the natural and civil 
rights of ſubjects depend on their religious opi- 
nions—or that according to their faith, fo are their | | 
perſons and their rights, in this world, as well as | 
| | in | 
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in that which is to come z—it is more than ſufficient 
to tear the beſt compacted ſociety to pieces, and to 
throw all the affairs of mankind into a ſtate of the 
moſt deplorable confuſion. 

To preclude all ambiguity in the uſe of terms and 
phraſes, and that we may proſecute the deſign with 
all poſſible clearneſs and preciſion, the ideas affixed 
to the ſeveral terms, which are uſed in the ſtate of 
the queſtion, and to thoſe {ſynonymous phraſes which 
occur in the body of the work, mult be diſtinctly 
aſcertained. 


I. By communion with any church is meant“ The 
profeſſion of an acquieſcence in her peculiar creed, 
the public uſe of her ritual, ſubjection to her canons, 
and reſponſibility to her tribunals.” 


II. By the national church is underſtood “ A 
certain denomination of profefled chriſtians, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its peculiar creed and ritual, dignified by 
the legiſlature with the ſuperb title of THE cHURCH, 
and fo cloſely allied unto, and incorporated with 
the political conſtitution of the nation, that obedi- 
ence to the common and ſtatute law of the realm 
1s not more an indiſpenſable condition, to every 
ſubject, of his fully enjoying the common rights of 
men, citizens and ſubjects, than his being a member 
of, and his holding communion with, that ſociety, 
in all the offices of religion.” 525 

The phraſes, allied church, incorporated church, 
and abliſped church, convey the ſame idea. 


III. The terms, incorporation, alliance and &/ta- 
bliſhment, mean —“ That act of legiſlature by which 
it jumbles and confounds the conſtitution of the na- 
tional church with the political frame of the nation 
itſelf, in ſuch a way as to make it a rule of law, 

that 


N 
that communion with her ſhall be indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to quality the 8 for, and non- commu- 
nion {hall legally diſquality and preclude him from, 
the full and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of his juſt rights 


and liberties, though in every reſpect he be a loy: al 
| ſubject, and an uſeful member of ſociety.” 


IV. By a rule of lau, in general is meant“ A 
legal ſtandard, ſerving to regulate and direct the 
executive powers, in their diſpenſing civil rewards 
and puniſhments ;*” but by that term, in this work, 
is ſpecially underſtood, © The legal requiſition of 
communion with the national church, as the u li- 
fying condition of fully enjoying the common rights 
of men and ſubjects.” 

The phraſes, qualifying condition, rule of preclu- 
fron, precluding rule, and ſtandard of rewards and 
puniſhments, convey the ſame idea. 


V. By civil rewards is uniformly meant“ The 
legal, full and undiſturbed enjoyment of all that 
a good ſubject merits by his obedience to the civil 
and municipal laws of his country, particularly, the 
protection of his perſon and rights, together with 
his juſt ſhare of all honorary and lucrative employ- 
ments, proportionate to his political deſert, and his 
focal qualifications. 


VI. By civil puniſhments is 8 All 


that a bad ſubject deſerves, according to the common 
and ſtatute law of his country.“ ä 
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THE ORIGIN AND GRADUAL ADVANCES OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
INCORPORATIONS., 


EASONING from facts and experiments 

is the ſureſt and ſhorteſt road to ſound know- 
ledge. The philoſopher, jealous of the faſcination 
of an heated imagination, truſts not to any hypo- 
thefis, even though it ſhould appear in all the 
charms of the higheſt probability. Strictly cauti- 
ous, nothing 1s received for truth, but what 1s ſup- 


ported by well atteſted facts, and confirmed by re- 


peated experiments. The qualities of vegetables, 
metals and minerals are not taken on truſt. Nature 
herſelf is put to the torture; nothing is neglected, 
in the moſt tedious and expenſive proceſles, to oblige 
her to confeſs her ſecrets and to diſcloſe her myſte- 
ries. 

It is no ſmall diſadvantage to ſociety, that the 
naturaliſt is ſeen almoſt alone in this ſafe path. The 
experience of ages, relating to objects which nearly 
concern the happineſs or the miſery of mankind, is 
too often neglected. Every new generation adopts 
ſchemes of policy as if it were the firſt. Surely, the 
world has not exiſted ſo many ages in vain. Were 
the leſſons of experience attended to, as recorded 
in the hiſtorian's page, and written in the fate of 
ſocieties, they would be of the ſame uſe to the poli- 
tician, as the regular ſucceſſion of celeſtial pheno- 
mena is to the aſtronomer. Many plans of politics, 
now celebrated, and almoſt adored, as the nobleſt 
efforts of human wiſdom, would be reprobated as 
the greateſt proofs of human folly. 


Such 
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Such are all eccleſiaſtical incorporations. But 
before we enter on the proof of this aſſertion, we 
will inquire into their origin and gradual advances, 
in the nations of Europe; and make ſome general 
reflections upon their hiſtory, both ancient and 
modern. 


—  — — 
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THE ORIGIN OF ECCLESIASTICAL INCORPORATIONS. 


ONE will expect, that we ſhould gravely 
open the B1BLE, in order to find the origin 
of incorporations among the inſtitutions of the 
chriſtian Lawgiver. Even thoſe, who have been 
the moſt furious advocates for popery or eraſtian- 
im; and, who, after their manner, have demon- 
ſtrated the chriſtian inſtitution of many things which 
never entered into the mind of Chriſt himſelf—have 
never adventured to refer eccleſiaſtical alliances to a 
New Teſtament original. 

Notwithſtanding, the patrons of theſe alliances 
are loth to loſe ſo reſpectable an authority as that 
of the inſpired oracles. Though Chriſt and his 
apoſtles deny their ſuffrage, they would perſuade 
the world that Moſes is more tractable and complai- 
ſant. The Jewiſh lawgiver—The Jewiſh polity— 
The Jewiſh nation, are ever in their mouths—ever 
at the points of their pens. 

As a preſumption of the lawfulneſs, and even 
neceſſity of forming chriſtian churches on the plan 
of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical nation, is one reaſon of 
that ſtrong attachment which many have to national 
churches, 
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churches, we ſhall remove this ſtumbling-block, 
induſtriouſly laid in the way of many plain and 
pious chriſtians. | 

Thoſe writers, who aſcend ſo high as the age of 
Moſes to find the model of the chriſtian church, fly 
higher than even human faith can follow. They 
are antiquarians to a dangerous excels. They are 
not aware, that they hurt their cauſe as much as the 
blundering Hibernian ſunk the credibility of his 
evidence, when he ſwore that the duke of 's 
anceſtors were the proprietors of an eſtate, then 
litigated, before the deluge. The principle cannot 
be admitted, till it be firſt demonſtrated, that any 
thing may exiſt a thouſand years before its own be- 
ginning. The chriſtian church, founded on the 
reſurrection of her own Lawgiver, was modelled b 
his wiſdom, and eſtabliſhed by his authority alone: 
were it orherwiſe, Why Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt fo 
often oppoſed ? Why 1s the houſe, in which Moſes 
was faithful, only as a ſervant, oppoſed to that houſe, 
over which Chriſt, as the Lord and firſt-begotten 
among many brethren, preſideth for ever? 

Though ſome proteſtant writers of reputation, 
inadvertently copying from the champions of the 
popiſh cauſe, have admitted and maintained the 
preſumption, yet it ſeems capable of demonſtration, 
that no one ordinance, much leſs the whole pattern 
of the New Teſtament church-ſtate, was borrowed 
from Moſes. It is impoſſible. The ſyſtem of ordi- 
nances, in the Old Teſtament, including even that 
which reſpected the incorporation of the church 
with the political ſtate of the Jewiſh nation, was 
calculated to aſſiſt the faith, and to cheriſh the hope 
of a people, who, as the deſcendants of Abraham, 
were bound to live in a ſtate of expectation of the 
Meſhah, promiſed to deſcend from that diſtinguiſhed 
patriarch, Now, the inſtitutions of the goſpel 

church- 
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church-ſtate, inſtead of holding expeQation on the 
rack, are formed to lead up the mind to the moſt 
perfect repoſe on the truth of thoſe events and facts, 


fo long prefigured and expected. It is therefore 


impoſſible that He who is wiſdom itſelf, ſhould bor- 
row the model of his church from the Jewiſh law- 
giver, and thus, by perpetuating a typical ordinance, 
betray chriſtians, in every age, into a vain expecta- 
tion of a kingdom, which hitherto has exiſted in its 
figure only.* 

None ever doubted, that the ſupreme authority 
_— the Jews, ſignified by Judah's ſceptre, was 
typical, equally as the prieſthood of Aaron. When 
their prefiguring purpoſes were accompliſhed in the 
perſon of Chriſt, who is now the © Prieſt upon his 
throne,” the ſceptre departed from Judah, and the 
mitre from Aaron at one and the ſame time. 'The 
political ſtate of the nation and the peculiar frame 
of the church, ſo long typically incorporated, were 
deſtroyed together. 'The princes of the houſe of 
David did not derive their authority from the ſame 
cauſes from which other monarchs inherit the pur- 
ple. They held the ſceptre, as the viceroys of the 

God 


* We mean not to aſſert, that theſe Old Teſtament ordi- 
nances were merely ſhadows. No: they only became ſuch, when 
the /ubſlance, which they adumbrated, had actually come. Till 
that æra, they ſerved to hold up to the church a proſpective 
view of Meſſiah. Hence, the Old Teſtament church-ſtate, 
which was made up of the ſeveral ordinances belonging to the 
Moſaic ſyſtem, was indeed typrcal, but not merely ſuch, or a 
ſhadow only without any ſubſtance. It was real becauſe it was 
typical. It was calculated to aſſiſt the faith of the church to 
contemplate good things to come, which it could not have done, 


had it not been zypical. Notwithſtanding there never was ſuch | 


an object in exiſtence as a Hpical church, as ſome have inconſi- 
derately affirmed. There is an infinite difference between the 
church and her eccleſiaſtical sraTt. She is the ſame invariably, 
while her church-/late muſt vary according as the object of her 
faith is gther preſent or ſuture. 


* 
* 
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God of Iſrael. They were heirs to it by that typical 
tovenant which firſt aggrandized the tribe of Judah; 
and which was afterwards appropriated to the family 
of David. What has been always reckoned ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the claims of ordinary ſovereigns, had 
no place among the Jews. None were permitted to 
aſſume judicial or regal authority but thoſe only 
whom the Supreme Monarcn of Ifracl honoured 
with a ſpecial deſignation cither by extraordinary 


— 


inſpiration, as in the caſe of the Judges; or by federal 
appointment, as in the caſe of the Davidic family.“ 
+ B It 


* 'This furniſhes us with an obvious reaſon, why God was ſo 
diſpleaſed with the tribes, in the days of Samuel, when they 
requeſted a king, who might judge them, Hike all the nations. 
Was he diſpleaſed, that they aſked a prince to judge them? No! 
When the ſons of Samuel, who were their ordinary magiſtrates, 
had turned afide after lucre, had talen bribes, and had perverted 
judgment; the requeſt was not more reaſonable in itſelf, than we 
have reaſon to believe it was acceptable to God, who holds ſuch 
magiſtrates in eternal abhorrence. The true reaſon ſeems to be, 
that the demand included in it a deſire to be ſet on the ſame 
bottom, with regard to their magiſtracy, with other nations. 
Regardleſs of the covenant of royalty, or regency eſtabliſhed with 
the tribe of Judah; and blind to the impottant intention of that 
covenant; they obftinately demanded a liberty to act upon the 
foot of the law of nature alone, like all other nations; and to 
chuſe a prince out of any tribe, without paying any regard to 
the tribe of Judah, or to the typical ſceptre, with which it was 


honoured. This accounts for God's addreſs to Samuel. They 


have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I ſhould not 
reign over them. © Impatient of that peculiar form of typical 
„government, which 1 have inſtituted among them, and by 
« which I have appropriated the regency of the nation to myſelf; 
&« as their king; they are obſtinately bent upon throwing it off, 
« and to become like the reſt of the nations in their government, 
« as they have already become too like them in their worſhip.” 
On the whole, it is plain; that the regal office among the Jews 
was a typical ordinance, which belonged to that ſyſtem of figu- 
rative inſtitutions, in which their church- ſtate conſiſted, and by 
which their faith was inſtructed to look forward to the incarna- 


tion of Meſſiah, and to the eftabliſhment of his kingdom, not 


lefs diſtinguiſhed from the former in ſpirituality, tlian in glory 
and extent. N a 


* 


It is therefore plain, that the advocates of eccle- 
ſiaſtic incorporations have not Moſes for their pa- 
tron. To eſtabliſh their wild hypotheſis, they muſt 
prove,—That chriſtian princes ſucceed to the throne 
of David:—That chriſtian nations are not under a 


civii goverment, but are cheriſhed, like ancient 
Iſrael, under the wings of a theocracy hat the 
ſceptre hath not yet departed from Judah: — That 
chriſtian princes are lawgivers from between his 
feet :—And, in ſhort, that the Meſſiah is not * 
come in the fleſh! + 


It 


+ Though to attempt a proof of theſe propoſitions is a taſk, 
which will be allowed to be too hard for any chriſtian: the 
abetters of exclufive charters, without giving themſelves any 
trouble about theſe conſequences, build their whole fabric upon 
an hypotheſis, which as plainly includes them, as the number four 
implies twice two. To be convinced of this, one need only 
to peep into the controverſies of the laſt century between the 
champions for the royal cauſe, and the parliamentary writers. 
It ſeems to have been a received principle, on both ſides, that 
chriſtian princes have as ample powers as ever Solomon, Aſa or 
Fofriah had, to reform and model the church, according to what 
they judge to be moſt agreeable to the will of heaven. The 
principal queſtion, which was agitated between them, was, how 
far the royal authority of the Jewiſh kings extended? And it is 
plain, that thoſe, who molt ſtrenuouſſy defended the noble cauſe 
of liberty againſt the eycroachments of the court and ſtar- 
chamber, led away by the common preſumption, even ſtrained 
'the point beyond the truth, when they attempted to prove, that 
the Jewiſh princes extended their authority no farther than to 
theſe limits which they were willing to ſet, and which reaſon 
requires to be ſet to chriſtian princes, in things which are without 
the verge of their prerogative. Notwithſtanding, ſhould we for 
a moment grant the truth of that hypotheſis which ſeems to have 
been inadvertently admitted by both tides; one or the other of the 
following conclufions muſt be equally true. Either that chriſtian 
princes are inveſted with their authority, in virtue of the covenant 
of regency among the Jews: or that there was no ſuch covenant 
among that diſtinguiſhed people; and that their princes governed 
them upon the foot of the law of nature alone, after the manner 
of all other nations. Than either of theſe plain — 
nothing can be unagined more abſurd. 
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It cannot be objected, that as the congregation of 
2 Ifrael was a church, as well as a nation, combined, 
9 by the authority of God, in one mixed conſtitution, 
| an alliance between the political and eccleſiaſtical 
ſtates in chriſtian nations can imply nothing abſurd 
and unju't. 

The analogy is ſo diſtant that it cannot ſupport 
the inſerence. The political ſtate of Iſrael was quite 
different from that of other and ordinary nations. 
That people was an © holy nation” and © a king- 
dom ot prieſts.” It was the figure, if not the ver 
image of the kingdom of Chriſt, which, like that 
of the Jews, is not of this world. It was no ſocial 
combination, founded on the law of nature, and 
governed by the law. of nations, it was made up of 
a peculiar people, ſeparated from the nations. Their 
ſocial connection depended on their common rela- 
tion to Abraham. Their conſtitution and their laws 
were all announced from the terrific mount of divine 
legiſlation. No argument, therefore, can be drawn 
from the authority which the kings of Judah claim- 
ed, and by divine right poſſeſſed. The argument 
can be of no force, till it be proved, that the deſign 
. of God in the erection of the New Teſtament church 
4 is the ſame with that which was in view in deliver- 
| ing the plan of the Jewiſh church to the Iſraelitiſh 
lawgiver :—that the throne of David was fimiliar in 
all reſpe&s to that of George or Lewis :—and that 
the nation of the Jews was purely civil, and differed 
o in nothing from the kingdom of Babylon, Egypt or 
3 England. 
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It follows by the juſteſt conſequence, that though thoſe, 
who firſt laid the plan of eccleſiaſtical charters under the goſpel, 
feem to have borrowed it from the Jewiſh polity; and though 
thoſe, who have aſſerted their lawfulneſs and divine warrant, 
have derived all their arguments from the ſame ſource; that 


boaſted 
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It is granted, that the Jewiſh religion was incor- 
porated in the political conſtitution of the nation. 
But it is refuſed that it was ſettled there on the baſis 
of civil authority. It leaned to a divine inſtitution 
alone. Beſides, the act of incorporation was not 
precluſive. It robbed no deſcription of Jews, in 
order to enrich others. It was not artfully procured 
by deſigning men at the court of David or of Solo- 
mon, for the purpoſe of depredation. It was a ſpecial 
effect of that authority, which the God of Ifrael 
himſelf exerciſed about a nation, which never had, 
and never will have, an equal upon earth. In fine, 
it was an immediate conſequence of that unexampled 
THEOCRACY, to which the ſeed of Abraham were 
ſubjected, and which was deſigned to be a ſacred 

| | | figure 


boaſted example, as it was never intended to be an example, ſaps 
the enormous fabric, which it was intended to ſupport. As the 
congregation of Iſrael was a peculiar people, ſeparated by their 
laws as well as by their worſhip from all the nations of the world; 
the polity of theſe nations was, under the ſevereſt penalties, pro- 
hibited admiſſion into the ſacred ſyſtem of their extraordinary 
government. When that diſtinguiſhed people only wiſhed the 
removal of the political diſcriminating badge, in the age of 
Samuel, they ſeverely ſmarted for their frogs arrogance ; 
and when they attempted it, in the days of the latter kings, they 
were ſeverely puniſhed with devaſtations, not leſs inſtructive than 


terrible. The inference is clear. As that people, in their 


diſtinguiſhing typical circumftances, were an inſtituted emblem 
and hieroglyphic of the ſpiritual kingdom of Chriſt, which is 
founded, as the kingdom of Ifrac] was, on poſitive inftitution 
nothing, which belongs to ſyſtems of civil policy in the king- 
doms of this world, ought to obtain in the kingdom of Chritt. 
Nor is it an unintereſting obſervation, that chriſtian churches, 


Having abſurdly ſuffered their conſtitutions to be blended with 


the civil polity of the European nations, and the authority of 
Chriſt to be ſupplanted by the ſceptres of the princes, who have 
governed theſe kingdoms; have been ſevercly puniſhed, like the 
nation of Hrael, by a captivity not leſs tremendous than theirs, 


and of a much longer duration, from which God hath only be- 


gun to deliver them. 
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figure of that more glorious CHRISTOCRACY, under 
which the nations are, and without exception, ſhall 
be bleſſed. 

By this time, it is hoped the unprejudiced are 
ſatisfied, that the alliance owes its exiſtence, not to 
divine inſtitution, but to ſome other cauſes, which 
we are now to enumerate. 


I. Inadequate ideas of the nature, genius and 
ends of Chriſt's kingdom were an early occaſion of 
a ſtrong deſire of the incorporation of that ſociety 
in the political conſtitution of carthly kingdoms. 

It is plain, from the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment that the Jews, to whom were firſt committed 
the deſcriptions of the Meſſiah's kingdom, had very 
groſs and falſe ideas of that kingdom. I hey always 
aſſociated with it the idea of an earthly monarchy. 
Had Herod not been perſuaded by the popular be- 
lief of the nation, that the Meſſiah was to appear in 
the character of a great earthly prince, and might 
one day dethrone en! he have uſed the 


cruel precaution to murder the infants of Beth- 


lehem? Or, can we imagine a motive leſs ſtrong 
than the fear of meeting a common enemy and 
ſupplanter, in the perſon of the Chriſt, could have 
induced Herod and Pontius Pilate, intereſted ene- 
mies to one another, to quench the flames of their 
mutual animoſity in the blood of that divine perſon? 

The diſciples of Chriſt were not at firſt more 
happy in their notions. Educated among their 
ignorant country-men, they could not eſcape the 
common infection. Ihe firſt occaſion of their 
ſhewing a ſtrong propenſion to an incorporation is 
exactly marked, and the perſon who adventured to 


propoſe it, is particularly named. To the reproach- 
of the ſcheme, an ambitious old woman walks at 
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the head of all its votaries. * Faſcinated with the 
common prejudices of an age, in which the typical 
ſignification of the Davidic covenant, throne and 
ſceptre was in a great meaſure loſt, —the diſciples 
imagined; that as their Maſter was to fill the throne 
of his father David, he would ſway the ſceptre of 
that victorious monarch with a degree of ſplendour 
and earthly glory as far ſuperior to that of David as 
David's Lord was exalted in dignity above Jeſle's 
ſon. And no doubt, they felicitated themſelves in 
contemplating the ſhining figure they would make 
in his court, or at the head of his armies, ſwim- 
ming to univerſal conqueſt in the blood of all their 
enemies. | 
Even after the reſurrection of Chriſt, the apoſtles 
ſeem to have been actuated with the ſame ſpirit. 
This may be juſtly interred from that queſtion, which 
with much anxiety they put to their divine Maſter, at 
a time when no objects but thoſe of the laſt import- 


ance in their view, could have employed their 


thoughts. Taking their leave of him, they did not 
judge it to be impertinent trifling to aſk, —Wilt thou 
at this time reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael? 

Though after the effuſion of the Spirit at Pente- 
coſt, the firſt public teachers were better inſtructed, 
the body of the Jewiſh converts were not ſo ſoon 
diſengaged from their national prejudices. They 
continued long to think that chriſtianity ought to 
be incorporated in the conſtitution of their nation, 
and wholly confined to her members. The queſtion 
concerning circumciſion, joined to the extraordinary 
acrimony with which it was long debated, fully 


eſtabliſhes the truth of this obſervation. There was 


no extraordinary ſanctity in that ordinance to con- 
ciliate a ſuperior reſpect to it. But it had been 
Eo | always, 


7 Matth. xx. 20, + Ads i. 6. 
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always the gate by which proſelytes had entered into 
political as well as religious connections with them. 
"Theſe converts were therefore aware, that if that 
ordinance were ſuperſeded, the whole political frame 
of their nation would inſtantly tumble down. To 
prevent ſo dreadful an event, they inſiſted, that all 
Gentile chriſtians ſhould become members of the 
Jewiſh nation by ſubmitting to the diſcriminating 
rite of circumciſion; and that chriſtianity being 
thus allied to their nation, it might be wholly con- 
fined to it. Thus, they entertained ſanguine hopes, 
that as chriſtianity promiſed to become univerſal 
among all people, their nation would ſwallow up all 
nations on the earth, and ſuddenly become, in a 
ſenſe agreeable to the pride of their nation, that 
mountain MONARCHY, ſpoken of by Daniel * the 
prophet. From his throne in heaven, the Lord 
beheld the riſing Babel: with an indignant look, he 
overthrew it: and that it might become a pillar of 
ſalt, expreſſive, to all nations and to all ages, of his 


juſt diſpleaſure at all attempts to blend his kingdom 


with thoſe of this world, and to make chriſtianity a 
tool to luſt of empire, he, by one unexampled ſtroke 
of deſerved vengeance, put a final period to their 
exiſtence as a people; and ſent them among all na- 
tions to tell the tidings and to proclaim the cauſes of 
the cataſtrophe. 

Notwithſtanding this example, ever preſent to the 
eyes of all chriſtian nations, the ſame cauſe has ever 
been teeming with the ſame or ſimilar effects. 
Eſpecially ſince the age of Conſtantine, the ſame 
confuſion of ideas has betrayed men, otherwiſe 
learned and pious, into the ſame hopeleſs enter- 
prize. We ſay hopeleſs, becauſe it is impoſſible to 
carry it into execution, objects, naturally incapable 
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of mlxture, cannot be incorporated. Extended and 
thinking ſubſtances cannot be blended. Vet, ſtrange 
to behold! The enterprize is not abandoned; and 


in order to ſucceed, men plunge into pratices, not 
only inconſiſtent with the genius and ends of chriſti- 


anity, but ſhocking to the feelings of humanity, 


Church hiſtory exhibits little beſides the violent 
ſtruggles of chriſtian ſects to obtain, or maintain, 
by the baſeſt arts, and the molt brutiſh cruelties, 
the incorporation of their reſpective creeds. Their 
pretences of zeal could never diſguiſe the idol of 


their hearts. Their violent animoſities, cruel per- 


ſecutions and inhuman maſſacres acquit chriſtianit 
of all blame, and ſhew that theſe zealots had no ruſt 
ideas of that holy religion, 


II. Impatience of perſecution, an immoderate 
defire to provide againſt it, and a violent thirſt of 


retaliation, are one united and powerful reaſon, why 


chriſtians have availed themſelves of national eſta- 
bliſhments, as fate afylums to themſelves, and en- 
gines of revenge againſt their enemies. 

It was in the fourth century that chriſtians firſt 


entertained the idea of allying the profeſſion of 


chriſtianity with the conſtitution of the Roman 
empire. They viewed it as an excellent expedient, 
not only to entail peace on the church; but to 
oblige the yotaries of Jupiter to become the wor- 


ſhippers of Jeſus, on pain of having all their former 


cruelties returned on themſelves! How delufory !— 
From that moment, the churches greateſt woes take 
date. Thoſe furies, which had actuated the dragon, 
during the heathen perſecutions, took full poſſeſſion 


of chriſtians. They plunged their ſwords into the- 


breaſts of their brethren, who, at any time, hap- 
pened to diſlike any article of the incorporated 
reed Athanaſians and Arians by turns boaſt of 
the 
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the alliance, Chriſt was ſuppoſed to preſide in the 
court, and to govern his church by the decrees of 
Ceſar, The emperor's nod was ſufficient to war- 
rant them to proceed to mutual extermination. And 
the clergy, theſe miniſters of the God of peace, 
lured by the poſſeſſion, or the proſpect of wealth and 
honours, blew the martial trumpet, and gave the 
ſignal to battle! | 


III. Px1DsE may be afligned as another reaſon 
why chriſtians have ſought to ſhelter themſelves un- 
der the wings of a precluding eſtabliſhment, 

Pride, naturally impatient of contradiction, leaves 
no ſtratagem unattempted to elude it. 'The man 
who ventures to think differently from the great 
and the many, tacitly arraigns the ſoundneſs of their 
underſtandings. Their pride is alarmed. Their 
jealouſy ſuggeſts that the arrogant man is happy in 
thinking himſelf a wiſer man. They are ſtung into 
reſentment, 'They call up every angry and intole- 
rant paſſion to their aſſiſtance againſt the imagined 
adverſary, whom they ever view as a haughty dicta- 
tor of his own opinions, and a juſtly hated cenſor 
of theirs, They fly to incorporations and penal 
laws as the only means of accompliſhing what they 
had attempted in vain by other methods of reputa- 
tion. Like the lonely owl, they retire from the 
light, and ſeek, under the thick ſhade of a national 
eſtabliſhment, a ſanctuary for their pride and pre- 
judices, which even the ſacred feet of truth are 
torbid to approach. | 

But why ſo urgent to oppreſs the unfortunate 
diſlenter? Why ſo forward to anſwer all his argu- 
ments in this ſummary way? Aſk not a reaſon. It 
is PRIDE, which knows no reaſon. Nay, they re- 
ply, © Perſuaded that our creed is the eſſence of 
orthodoxy, godly zeal prompts us.” Well! But is 

oe not 
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not the diſſenter equally poſitive concerning the 
foundneſs of his faith? And is it not the ſtrength of 
his arguments in its defence, which lays him open 
to this mode of refutation? If confidence of ortho- 
doxy be a ſufhcient reaſon to juſtity penal laws and 
perſecution, then there never was an iniquitous per- 
tecution ſince chriſtianity ſhot her gladdening beams 
on this benighted world. Zealots and cut-throats 
are moſt confident of their own faith, and are per- 
tealy orthodox in their belief of, at leaſt, the firſt 
and leading article of the perſecutor's creed. That 
to murder the difſenter is to do God a meritorious 
fervice.” Such devils, with human faces, ſtand 
acquitted of guilt, and are entitled to the character 
of the beſt chriſtians! 

Let not the advocate for incorporations conceal 
that tyrant of the human breaſt under the pretence, 
* that chriſtianity needs the interpoſition of civil 


authority for its defence.” Let him be explicit. 
Does he mean chriftians? It is granted. They 


often need it; and, acting up to their character, 
they always deſerve it. But do they need a power 


of legally invading the rights and liberties of their 


fellow-chriſtians, and of uſurping the authority of 
the Almighty over the conſciences of their fellow- 
creatures? Does he mean the profe/ion of chriſti- 
anity ? That alſo is granted. But incorporations tie 
up the hands of civil authority from executing that 
kind office to any profeſſion, beſides that which, 
being incorporated, legally devours and damns every 
other profeſſion of it in the world! Does he mean 
chriſtianity itſelf? It is denied. To affirm it would 
betray the cauſe of that holy religion to its enemies. 
Whether it be affirmed or denied, the neceſſity of 


incorporations is overturned. Is it affirmed?—then, 


chriſtianity deſerves no patronage, much leſs an 
incorporation. If it want evidence to eſtabliſh itſelf, 
| it 


11 


it deſerves none from any legiſlature. It would be 
tyranny to impoſe, under civil pains, the belief of 
it. The human underſtanding is not more capable 
of aſſenting to inevident truths than to the moſt 
undiſputed abſurdities.—ls it denied !—Then why 
ſhould government thruſt forward its tremendous 
hand, and graſp that ſword, which has been ſo 
often bathed in the blood of the beſt chriſtians, in 
order to give an eſtabliſhment to the ſelf-eſtabliſhing 
religion of Jeſus. Let pretences be laid aſide. They 
are diſhonourable. Impartial hiſtory vouches, that 
the creed which has been generally moſt courtly, 
and moſt popular has been leaſt allied to Chriſtianity. 
Yet, the prieſthood ſaid it was Chriſtianity : the 
ſtaring multitude believed it on their ghoſtly teſti- 
mony. Legiſlature found its own account in the 
deluſion: and, as ſome have always been ready to 
aſk puzzling queſtions, impatience of contradiction 
has ever directed the eyes of all parties to incorpo— 
rations and to penal laws, as the moſt popular and 
powerful, if not the moſt convincing, arguments to 
ſilence all men, to confound diflenters, to refute 


heretics, and to eſtabliſh the multitude in their moſt 
implicit faith. 


IV. What has been juſt now obſerved ſerves to 
illuſtrate the truth of our laſt afſſertion,—** That a 
coincidence of the ſecular intereſts and views of 
ambitious princes and aſpiring prieſts has been one 
chief cauſe of incorporations, and of their continu- 
ance in Europe.” —Princes who modelled the ſeveral 
political conſtitutions of modern Europe; and church- 
men, who found ways and means to intereſt them- 
{elves in a buſineſs ſo foreign to their religious cha- 
racter, have always found them very ſubſervient to 
their reſpective corrupt deſigns. 
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Though princes may juſtly curſe the contrivers of 
incorporations, yet they ſtill continue to act upon 
that abſurd ſyſtem. All the convulſions, the rebel- 
hons, and the revolutions which it has occaſioned 
have not yet opened their eyes to its inconſiſtence, 
injuſtice and fatal conſequences. Preſſed by the 
hard law of neceſſity, they jog on in the ſame thorny 
paths which their Gothic anceſtors marked out for 
them, while under the ghoſtly direction of the court 
of Rome. The rights of the incorporated fe&t muſt 


be always the firſt object of royal providence: and 


if, at any time, they be neglected, the prince, who 
does it, or dares to caſt a favourable look upon 
diſſenters, ſooner or later has reaſon to repent his 
imprudence. 

It is thus that political objects muſt continue as 


long as national churches continue according to 


their preſent conſtitution; and as long as the check- 
ered adminiſtration of church and ſtate, conſolidated 
by incorporations, is in the hands of perſons of ſuch 
oppoſite characters, and attached to ſuch incom- 
patible intereſts. If the civil branch in the mixed 
adminiſtration prevail, it drags the church after its 


triumphal chariot, and degrades her to the humble 


ſtate of an hand-maid to princely ambition. If the 
ſpiritual directors, on any lucky revolution, extend 
their influence over the whole, the event muſt be 
ſimilar to thoſe of the ſame kind, in the age of 
Hildebrand. The intrigues of churchmen vill once 
more engage the attention of all: prieſts will ſound 
the clarion, and ſummon the nations to croiſades: 
prieſts will lead armies under the banner of the 
croſs to exterminate heretics, and maſſacre whole 
nations: and Europe once more will ſee her em- 
perors and her kings in the habiliments of penitents, 
toliciting forgiveneſs of their political ſins at the 
levees of popes, or receiving their forfeited * 
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from his hands. An exact equipoiſe never was, 
and never will be fixed between the prerogative of 
princes and the claims of dignified prieſts, when 
their ever-jarring intereſts are blended by incorpora- 
tions. Viſionaries have written about it: politicians 
have laboured in it: but it is all in vain, The 
prince or the prieſt mult govern the whole. 
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1 ſet any political object in the ſtrongeſt point 

of view, it is neceſſary to mark its gradual 

adyances, and to examine the various methods by 

which it has eſtabliſhed itſelf in ſociety. With this 1 
view, it is propoſed to point out the more remark- 1 
able æras of eccleſiaſtical incorporations in the Eu- | 
ropean nations, and to mark the conſequences which 
have attended them. g 

The fourth century is famous for the birth of 
antichriſt and incorporations. But the model of 
both exiſted many ages before that celebrated æra. 

All, who are acquainted with the Roman hiſtory, 
know, that from the earlieſt date of Roman gran- 
deur, certain religious rites, venerated on account 
of their imagined antiquity, and eſteemed facred be- 
cauſe of their pretended myſteries, were, by autho- 
rity, made the incorporated religion of the Roman 
republic. The gods, whom they, and their ſavage 
anceſtors had worſhipped, obtained a public ratifica- 
tion of their fancied rights to national adoration. 
Theſe rights were fenced by penal laws. It was 


declared 
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declared to be criminal, to acknowledge ariy new 
deity, till the ſenate had examined his pretenſions; 
had approved his credentials, and had voted him to 
his ſeat among the gods. A certain hierarchy of 
prieſts was arranged to attend m the fanes of theſe 
deities; to officiate at their altars; and to pay them 
thoſe honours, in the name of the Roman people, 
which the ſupreme authority of the republic had 
decreed to them. Feſtivals were appointed. Mag- 
nificent temples were built. In ſhert, the whole 
ſyſtem of paganiſm was incorporated: and, the re- 
public had no ſooner put off its ancient form, and 
had ſubmitted to the government of one perſon, 
than the emperor became the head of the Roman 
pagan church—ſupreme head over all perſons, and 
in all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. 

From this ſhort ſketch, it is eaſy to fee the MoDEI. 
of incorporations; and, at the fame time, the Mo- 
TIVES, which prompted the chriſtian clergy to ſoli- 
cit, —and the chriſtian emperors to grant a ſimilar 
alliance to chriſtianity, in the fourth century: 

Long had the children of pride, in the chriſtian 
churches, beheld with wiſhful eyes, the diſtinguiſhed 
honours, the immenſe riches, and the unreſtrained 
pleaſures, which the heathen hierarchy enjoyed by 
the incorporation of Roman ſuperſtition. Faſtidious 
ambition and luſt of domination had been working 
in the breaſts of many among the miniſters of Jeſus, 
long before the celebrated triumph of the croſs at 
the converſion of Conſtantine. Some of theſe ſons 


of Diotrephes had obtained the deſignation of BIsHor, 


as a title of pre-eminence and domination over their 
brethren. They had begun to uſurp on the rights, 
not only of their own clergy; but of the neighbour- 


ing biſhops in leſs opulent cities. When the day at 


laſt dawned, which preſented an opportunity of ſup- 
planting the heathen hierarchs, is it to be imagined, 
that 
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that clergymen of ſuch a ſpirit, and of ſuch a cha- 
racter, would indolently ſuffer the golden ſeaſon to 
expire? No: the objects were ſubſtantial, important, 
irreſiſtible. 

Nor had Conſtantine leſs powerful temptations. 
Ignorant in a great degree of the chriſtian religion; 
ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the perſons of thoſe, who 
had obtained the direction of his conſcience; and 
ſurrounded at all times with flatterers, who were 
filling his ears with lectures on the meritorious ſer- 
vices he would do God and his church by beftowing 
the ſpoils of the mercileſs Egyptians on the oppreſſed 
Iſraelites: he would have been more than a man, 


had he not fallen into the ſnare, which was ſo art- 


fully laid for ſecularizing chriſtianity. More ac- 
cuſtomed to hear the clang of arms, than to attend 
to the cries which violence forces from the injured; 
he had no time nor inclination to reflect, that even 
when he was laudably exerting his authority in pro- 
tecting chriſtians from perſecution, and chriſtianity 
from the inſults of ignorance and malice; he him- 
ſelf would be guilty of the moſt flagrant violation of 
the laws of chriſtianity, as well as of natural juſtice, 
if he ſhould deprive the votaries of a falſe religion 
of thoſe rights to which they were entitled as ſub- 
jets of the empire. A novice in chriſtianity, he 
was not aware, that while he was allying it to the 
conſtitution of the empire, and ſecularizing its pu- 
blic teachers, he was laying a broad foundation for 
its ſophiſtication and utter ruin. Could he have 
foreſeen the ſcenes which opened on the European 
ſtage, during the middle ages, in conſequence of his 
politics, ſo pious a character would have ſhuddered 
at them, and fo wiſe a prince would have been firſt 
in reprobating them. 

But Conſtantine was no prophet. In his circum- 
ſtances, he could only reaſon from analogy. © Did 


a 
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a ſyſtem of impiety, ſuperſtition and abſurdity, ſup 


ported only by its incorporation, not only ſo long 
triumph over the efforts of philofophy, but even 
reſiſt chriſtianity itſelf; {hall not that heavenly re- 
ligion, leaning hitherto to its own evidence only, 
become greatly triumphant, by poſſeſſing the throne, 
ſwaying the ſceptre and brandiſhing the ſword of its 
unworthy rival?“ | 
This was the goodly moDEL of chriſtian incorpo- 
rations! And now, chriſtianity muſt change her 
attire, that, with dignity, ſhe may fill the throne of 
her diſcarded rival. The miniſters of the churches 
raiſe their heads; extend their views; and become 
lords not only over the heritage of their MASTER in 
heaven, but alſo over the dominions of their ſove- 
reign on earth. A ſpirit of innovation rages. Su- 
perſtition opens all her tinſel treaſures. Ignorance 
erects her ebon throne. The doctrines of chriſtianity 
are adulterated. Its inſtitutions are ſophiſticated. 
Offices, hitherto unknown in the church, are in- 
vented. And theſe are executed by clergymen, un- 
der characters not leſs foreign to chriſtian inſtitution 
than thoſe of magician or ſoothfayer. Such a ſud- 
den revolution could not, indeed, have been effected 
but upon the plan of an incorporation already ve- 
nerable and familiar to the multitude. | 
The political arrangement of parts in the empire 
was indeed another branch of the moper. The 
emperors, that they might the more firmly rivet the 
chains, with which they had bound the Roman 
world, divided it into certain diſtricts, and thefe into 
more minute parts, over which certain civil and 
military officers were appointed to preſide, account- 
able to the political head of the empire. When 
chriſtianity was incorporated with the conſtitution 
of the empire, the chriſtian church became catholic 
by a catholiciſm, limited by the number and — 
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of the Roman provinces. This catholic church be- 
came as unwieldy as the empire, with which ſhe 
was incorporated. It, therefore, became neceſlary to 
divide and ſubdivide her into parts, analogous and 
adjuſted to the artificial diviſions of the empire. 


| Theſe partitions, according to the extent of territo- 
ry, and the quality of the cities in them, were to be 


governed by patriarchs, metropolitans, biſhops, with 
other orders of ſubſidiary clergy. 'Thele, like the 
civil and military officers preſiding in the provinces, 
were accountable to the emperor, in their clerical 
as well as in their civil character. He governed the 
eccleſiaſtical branch of the empire, as really, by the 
empty ſhadows of general councils, as he ruled the 
civil and military departments by the image of the 
ancient ſenate. By theſe means, to whatever ſyſtem 
of religious opinions the emperor inclined, he 
dragged the church in imperial chains to profeſs an 
attachment to the ſame courtly articles, and to ana- 
thematize all the chriſtian world beſide. 

Such was the beginning of imperial and national 
churches. But their incorporation was not yet 
compleat. Their advances to perfection were, per- 
haps, leſs owing to human policy than to thoſe 
powerful cauſes, which, during many ages, agitated 
the empire and the church, incorporated with it, 
till they wholly co-alited into an aliquod tertium, a 
SOMETHING, which John calls “a BEAST, with 
leven heads and ten horns.” * 

Theſe cauſes may be referred to four claſſes, — 
The HERESLES which abounded from the moment 
incorporations commenced.— The sCHIsMs, which 
theſe wild opinions occaſioned. —The yERSECUTIONS 
which followed both. — And the vor1Ticart nxvo— 
LUTIONS, or apocalyptic earthquakes which march 
on, in ſolemn pace, in the rear. 

+ | C I. The 
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I. The nxRes1Es, joined to the part which the 
ſeveral emperors acted in theſe religious controver- 
ſies, tended very much to effect a coalition. 

Before the date of the firſt- incorporation, the 
churches, though they had been often plagued with 
the abſurd reveries of ſome lunatics, diſtinguiſhed 
in after ages by the more reſpectable name of here- 
tics, yet they had always gained an eaſy victory over 
them, by the due uſe of chriſtian inſtitutions. So 
long as civil authority did not officially intereſt itſelf 
in the ſentiments of peaceable chriſtians, that infa- 


34 } 


mous generation- had no opportunity to aſſume airs 


of importance; to diſturb ſociety; and by ingra- 
tiating themſelves with the eunuchs and the ladies 
at court, to aſpire after an incorporation of their 
opinions. Were their opinions unſupported by 
evidence, they were treated as they deſerved. They 
could not engage and engroſs the attention of the 
whole world, by procuring an imperial mandate to 
ſuſpend” the judgment of their own church, and to 
refer their opinions for judgment to a council of 
foreign clergy, called forth to gratify female ambi- 
tion, or the inſufferable pride of ſome dreaming 
theologians. 

How great was thexhange, when civil authority 
was proſtituted to cheriſh, or to blaſt theological 
opinions! From that moment, there was ſcarcely an 
heretic of parts and popularity, who had it not in 


his power to diſſeminate his dreams in every pro- 


vince of the empire. Ihe ſecular views of eccleſi- 
aſtics and of ſtate grandees were ſo blended, in 
conſequence of the high ſtation, which the incor- 
porated ſe& and faſhionable ſyſtem had in the 
conſtitution, that no religious controverſy could 
fall out among the firſt, without affecting the inte- 
reſts of the laſt, and obliging them to draw their 
ſwords againſt one another. Nor could * 
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q tation in political matters befal the ftate, without 
nearly affecting the incorporated lect, and giving 
* their eccleſiaſtics an occaſion of ringing an alarm, 
2 « The church is in danger!” 
75 Thus, the hereſies, which, like noxious weeds, 
ſprung up in the luxuriant foil of an imperial 
church; the impolitic intromiſſions of civil autho- 
| rity with them; and the convulſions in both church 
an and ſtate, which they occaſioned, during a long 
12 period of three hundred years, after the date of 
incorporations, io thoroughly blended the intereſts 
, ot church-men and feculars, and of the eccleſiaſtic 
” and civil branches of the empire, that they became 
** abſolutely one in the age of Charles the Great. 


bY II. The scursms which were their inſeparable at- 

71 tendants, conſpired in producing the ſame effect. = 

| Diviſions had ſometimes happened in the primitive 

churches; but they were either prudently cured, by | 

the application of inſtituted remedies,—or the 

churches ſubmitted to them, as public trials of 

their faith and charity, in a chriſtian manner. 

2 Theſe churches had not yet learned to reckon num- 

* bers a chief mark of their being true churches; or 

A: that their glory conſiſted in their multitudes. When 

1 therefore any went away, in a ſchiſmatical manner, 

IX from their communion ; and when all divine means 

7 had been uſed, in vain, to reclaim them; they N 
* quietly reſted in the ſatisfactory axiom of an | 

apoſtle, —<* They went out from us, but they were 

not of us.” But when church dignitaries ſaw the 

[word ready to be drawn, to tame the peeviſh ſchiſ-, 

| matic, they naturally thought, that there was no 

= reaſon to put up ſo my with that perverſe genera- 
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1 tion. Whether, therefore, the ſeparatiſt was ever 1 
So of the communion of the imperial church, or not,— 1 
1 5 it was all equal; — le was a ſubject of the empire, 
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and an inhabitant in the dioceſs of ſome imperial 
biſhop. He was ſuſpected of derogating from the 
andeur, and rending the unity of the imperial, 
holy, catholic church. In caſe, therefore, that he 
could not be reduced by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, the 
whole empire was alarmed. The emperor, ſagely 
judging that the peace of the empire was in danger, 
ordinarily called the parties, heard the cauſe, and 
decided in it. If the poor ſchiſmatic remained un- 
convinced, and conſcientiouſly chuſed to obey God 
rather than man, impriſonment or baniſhment, tor- 
ture or death were the laſt arguments to perſuade 
him to return to communion with the holy catholic 
church. While, in this manner, ſchiſms were the 
occaſion of confounding the authority of the chief 
magiſtrate with that of the church ;—ſubjeas, in 
ſuch caſes, could not diſtinguiſh the objects of their 
obedience. They were taught, by the ſevereſt diſ- 
cipline, to blend the church and the ſtate in their 
ideas; and to believe, that they were no longer 
diltin& objects, claiming their diſtin& regard. 


III. While hereſies and ſchiſms diſtracted the 
empire, PERSECUTION, with all its deſolating train, 
behoved to follow : and theſe contributed greatly to 
effect a perfect coalition of church and ſtate. Exile, 
torture and death are terrible objects. To elude 
them, men of every character looked up to incor- 
porations, as their only refuge and protection. The 
dignitaries of the church, appriſed of the danger, 
to which their opinions, and their ſtations expoſed 
them, upon every new commotion, always endea- 
voured to ſecure the favour of the court. The laic 
grandees, on the other hand, knew the neceſſity of 
being well with the diſtinguiſhed eccleſiaſtics, in 
order to ſucceed in their intereſted and ſiniſter de- 


ſigns. Theſe two ranks of men, ſtanding equally 
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in fear, and in need of one another, were obliged 
to blend their intereſts, to conſpire in their ſchemes, 
and unite their authority, in laying the interior 
claſſes of the clergy under a neceſſity to teach, and 
the inferior ranks of the laity to profeſs the incor- 
porated creed. Theſe laſt, pitiable ſouls: unſup- 


ported by any, and opprefled by all, were obliged 


always to profeſs the moſt hearty attachment to the 
allied creed, to echo the anathemas of councils, and 
to execute the penal ſtatutes of the court againſt all 
who dared to aſk queſtions concerning any of its 
articles: and after all, to change their own belief 
upon the firſt hint from their ſuperiors. It was no 
rare practice among them, in theſe ages, to procure 
the creed of the laſt council, as we do the almanack 
of the commencing year, that they might ſave their 
lives, by ſhaping their faith, according to theſe fleet- 
ing, fugitive models. Such management could not 
fail to deſtroy all diſtinction of character among 
men, as well as between the church of Chriſt and 
the empire of Rome. 


IV. The violent concuss1oNs, or the APOCALYP- 
TIC EARTHQUAKES, Which convulſed the Roman 
empire, and ſhook it to pieces, tended greatly to per- 
fect the coalition of church and ſtate. 

Hiſtorians deſcribe theſe concuſſions. It is our 
province to obſerve that they concurred with other 
cauſes to accelerate a perfect union of church and 
ſtate in one huge antichriſtian kingdom. What the 
empire loſt in territory by the inundation of the 
Gothic nations, the catholic church gained in 
ſtrength and worldly grandeur. The contending 
princes, with hands reeking with the blood of 
chriſtians, ſupplicated chriſtian hierarchs for their 
aſſiſtance to butcher chriſtians. Knowing the in- 
fluence, which the dignitaries had obtained over 
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every rank of men, theſe royal murderers ſolicited 
them to ſet the martial trumpet to their mouths, 
and to pronounce the curſe of Meroz againſt all 
who came not forth to the help of theſe Gothic 
deſtroyers of the human ſpecies. Eccleſiaſtics, on 
the other hand, lying in wait for every opportunity 
to enlarge their power and to increaſe their influ- 
ence, readily aſſiſted every Gothic invader, from 
whom they expected to be rewarded with the grati- 
fication of their wiſhes. By ſuch hopeful politics, 
the fecular intereſts of eccleſiaſtics were blended 
with thoſe of Europe? s new maſters. 

Nor was this all. The imperial church herſelf 
was incorporated with the conſtitutions of the Go- 
thic kingdoms. Though the empire was torn into 
pieces, the alliance continued, and was compleated 
in the ſeveral parts, by the ſame ſanctified methods 
by which it had been effected with the whole. 
Though the empire ſeemed to have been almoſt 
totally annihilated, yet it remained abſolutely EN- 
TIRE, under one eccleſiaſtical head, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his clerical character, actually exerciſed 


a mixed authority in, and over all its diſmembered 


arts. 
: But it was not till horrid NicnT, attended with 
all her train, had filled Europe with the blackneſs of 
darkneſs, that antichriſt and incorporations arrived 
to abſolute perfection. Though, while the Roman 
empire remained, the church and the political ſtate 
were incorporated, yet the joint authority over the 
whole was not exerciſed by one and the ſame per- 
ſon, nor by perſons of one and the ſame character. 
But 1n thele dark ages, a ſovereign pontiff „ oppoſed 
and exalted himſelf above all that is called God, or 
is worſhipped.” He aſſumed a mixed authority in, 
and over all the deranged parts of the ancient em- 
pire, both in the Eaſt and Weſt. While his papal 
y* | 5+ es influence, 
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influence, in every court, bound all the parts toge- 

ther, in one huge antichriſtian empire ; his ponti- 

fical ſanction, or at leaſt his tacit concurrence, was 

held to be indiſpenſably neceſſary to every law in 

the political, and to every canon in the eccleſiaſtical 

ſtate of every nation, belonging to that papal em- 
re. 


Church and ſtate being thus incorporated, the 


coalition continued, without any alteration, till the 
glorious æra of the REFORMATION. Then day 
poured down her golden beams on benighted Eu- 
rope. The powerful charm was broken. Learning 
began to raiſe her reclining head, to throw off her 
monkiſh attire, and to extend her walks beyond the 
narrow confines of the cloiſter. Men of all ranks 
and of all characters, inſtructed by her grave lectures, 
became ſenſible of their former deluſion, of their 
preſent duty, and of their future intereſts. Princes, 
opening their eyes on the liberties of civil ſociety, as 
well as on the rights of ſovereigns, became weary 
of that yoke, which had not leſs galled their own 
necks than thoſe of their ſubje&ts. They reſolved 
to aſſert the independence of their crowns and king- 
doms, and to humble that abſurd authority, which 
the Roman pontiff had ſo long claimed and exerciſed, 
with a high hand, over the combined ſtate of church 
and commonwealth in their reſpective dominions. 
Their lay- ſubjects, from the powerful baron to the 
vaſſal- boor, feeling the cruel exactions, and illegal 
uſurpations of the court of Rome, readily ſeconded 
the enterprize, and magnanimouſly riſked their all 
to effect a reformation. The clergy themſelves, 
who, for ſo many ages, had found their account in 


ſeconding the efforts of Rome to extend her deſpotic 


ſway, began at laſt to feel the enormous weight of 
papal tyranny. The prophetic beaſt, unnaturally 
cruel, "devoured its own fleſh, The pope had 
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aſſumed a dictatorial authority over all the churches. 
Their peculiar cuſtoms, privileges and immunities 
had been treated with ſovereign contempt. Even 
the canons of general councils, which had been held 
ſacred, had been ſet aſide by his diſpenſing power. 
The whole adminiſtration of the churches centered 
in the court of Rome. All preferments ran of 
courſe in the ſame ſanctified channel. The ſecular 
clergy, therefore, felt that there was a neceſſity of 
limiting theſe exorbitant pretenſions. From the 
primate to the pariſh-prieſt, they were convinced, 
that in order to effect it, it was neceſſary to concur 
with their reſpective ſovereigns in promoting a re- 
formation. 

But alas! the incorporation ſtill continued. The 
papal power was at leaſt virtually aſſumed by the pro- 
teſtant princes. The deadly wound, which the beaſt 
had received in Peter's chair, was healed up in all 
the proteſtant thrones. Countleſs indeed were the 
advantages ariſing from the Reformation to both 
church and ſtate in every proteſtant nation: yet in 
ſo far as they continued incorporated, and the firſt 
received its form and mould from the legiſlative 
powers of the laſt, a foundation was laid, and a pre- 
cedent was fixed for the exerciſe of the ſame dicta- 
torial powers, in acts, equally derogatory to the au- 
thority of Chriſt, on every future occaſion. The 
hiſtory of the ſeveral revolutions which have hap- 
pened in all the proteſtant churches ſerve to illu— 
ſtrate this obſervation. Incorporated with the politic 
ſtate of the nation, no church has ever been capable 
of effecting the ſmalleſt reformation, even in the 
moſt palpable abſurdity, without the ſanction of ci- 
vil legiſlature. This alone can give motion to the 
enormous, incorporated machine. Convocations, aſ- 
ſemblies, and ſynods have been conveened: but their 
decrees never have been more authentic and obliga- 
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tory, without the ſanction of proteſtant legiſlature, 
than the canons of popiſh ſynods were binding with- 
out the approbation of his Holineſs. All the differ- 
ent revolutions and modifications which have befal- 
len proteſtant churches, ſince the Reformation, have 
been only ſo many different forms, into which they 
have been violently forced to writhe themſelves, in 
order to ſuit the high or the low principles of thoſe, 
who governed the whole allied ſyſtem. 

No proteſtant doubts the right of princes, at the 
Reformation, to reſume the prerogatives of their 
crowns; nor doubts their title to hold them, indepen- 
dent of their proteſtant clergy. Happy had it been 
for princes, as well as for the churches in their do- 
minions, if they had ſtopt at this point! But it can- 
not be diſſembled, that all the reformation which 
many of them ever intended, was, to model the ec- 
cleſiaſtical department, in the incorporated conſti- 
tution, into a political fitneſs and convenient ſtate of 
ſubordination and ſubſerviency to a proteſtant go- 
vernment. Finding their own crowns conſolidated 
with the mitre, and placed on the head of the Ro- 
man pontiff, they pulled both from his brow at once; 
and, without giving themſelves the trouble to ſever 
the unſightly maſs, they proceeded to plant it upon 
their own heads. Had proteſtant ſovereigns imitated 
the policy of Cyrus; had they proclaimed liberty to 
their ſubjects, who had been too long the captives of 
ghoſtly invaſion, and the flaves of prieſtly tyranny; 
had they reſtored to them the poſſeſſion of their un- 
queſtionable rights, and allowed the uſe of them, in 
building the temple of God, according to apoſtolic 
pattern, without putting a political model into their 
hands, and obliging them, in ſpite of their conſcien- 
tious ſcruples, to conform to it;—They would have 
at once provided for the peace and proſperity of their 
kingdoms, and for the advancement of true religion 

| | among 
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among every claſs of their ſubjects. Ignorance and 
bigotry, no longer encouraged by the ſiniſter politics 
of courts, muſt have attended the contemptible in- 
habitants of the cloiſter, in their precipitant retreat, 
Superſtition, with all her gaudy train, muſt have re- 
tired to ſome more hoſpitable chme. Truth, greatly 
triumphant, in the ſteady light of her own evidence, 
like the ſun, would have diſſipated every gloom. 
And chriſtianity, no longer disfigured by the finical 
dreſſes, with which the daring hands of capricious 
pol:cy, or ſportive ſuperſtition, have hid her native 
charms, would have looked forth as the morning, 
fair as the moon, clear as the ſun, and terrible, to 
all her enemies, as an army with banners.” 


It is of ſmall conſequence to the intereſts of chri- 


ſtianity and of chriſtian churches, what character the 


man ſuſtains, who dares uſurp the authority of Chriſt, 


and invade the rights of chriſtians. If either an ar- 
rogant pontiff, or a proteſtant prince,—a Hilde- 
brand, or a Henry, ſhall dare to mould the kingdom 
of Chriſt into a ſtate of political fitneſs and ſubſer- 
viency to their reſpective ends; 1t 1s vain to define, 
whether the authority by which it is done, 1s civil or 
eccleſiaſtical; or which of the two has a preferable 
right. The pope, no doubt,—yea; the devil him- 
ſelf has as indiſputable a right, as any proteſtant 
53 or any reformed convocation, to convert the 
ingdom of Chriſt into a kingdom of this world, to 
rule it with deſpotic ſway, and to tyrannize over the 
underſtandings and conſciences of chriſtians. 
Though it would be ungenerous in the extreme to 
expoſe, with wanton leer, the almoſt unavoidable 
miſtakes, either of proteſtant princes, or of the ce- 
lebrated reformers, yet it is a wiſe man's part to re- 
ceive inſtruction from them. We ought to know, 
and to avoid the rock, which has proved ſo fatat to 
the reformed churches. Soon as they were incor- 
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porated with the proteſtant ſtate of European na- 
tions, thoſe venerable perſons, who had nobly effected 
a ſeceſſion from the antichriſtian church, forſook the 
path of reformation. They put an almoſt inſupera- 
ble bar in the way of ſucceeding generations to per- 
fe& what they had ſo nobly begun. Though it hath 
been often proved, and often confeſſed, that none 
of thoſe religious ſyſtems, which were incorporated 
with the political conſtitutions of the proteſtant na- 


tions, were altogether conformable to the ſimple, a- 


poſtolic pattern; yea, that ſome of them are, in the 
articles of worſhip and diſcipline, only a very few 
removes from the old popiſh model: yet arguments 
have been uſed in vain, either to perſuade profeſſed 
proteſtants to alter and reform them; or to engage 
proteſtant legiſlatures to diſlodge them from their 
political faſtneſs in the incorporated conſtitution of 
church and ſtate. All future efforts to perfect the Re- 
formation will be equally unſucceſsful as the paſt, — 
till proteſtant princes ſhall entirely diſengage the 
kingdom of Chriſt from its political alliance with the 
conſtitutions of their kingdoms;—till they ſuffer the 
church to ſtand on that foundation alone, which God 
hath laid in Zion;—and till they conſent to her be- 


ing governed by the authority of Chriſt alone, whoſe 


* ſceptre is a ſceptre of righteouſneſs, and whoſe 
throne endureth for ever and ever.” | | 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN AND GRADUAL PROGRESS OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL INCORPORATIONS. 


AVING attempted a ſketch of the early riſe 

and gradual advances of eccleſiaſtical incor- 
porations; we will conclude the chapter with a few 
refleftions on the preceding detail of facts. 


I. It is plain that eccleſiaſtical alliances have no 
foundation in any poſitive inſtitution of revelation. 
It cannot be pretended, that the peculiar polity of 
the Jewiſh nation was ever intended to be a model, 
or a warrant for them: and the New Teſtament is 
quite ſilent on the ſubject. Had ſuch a heterogene- 
ous ſyſtem been conformable to the divine wall, 
would the apoſtles, who were under an infallible 
impulſe to declare the whole counſel of God, been 
wholly ſilent about an object of ſo much importance 
both to civil and to religious ſociety? Could they 
who inſtructed the public teachers of chriſtianity 
how to behave towards the churches;—who taught 
fathers and "maſters the rules of domeſtic œcono- 
my;—who even condeſcended to addreſs widows, — 
wives,—virgins on the article of dreſs : could they, 
we ſay, have omitted thoſe inſtructions which were 
to direct Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors how to ally 
the imperial church with the empire; —how to con- 
vocate councils ;—how to alter creeds ;—how to 
reform books of common prayer ;—and, above all, 


how to perſecute and kill difſenters for conſcience 


ſake ? 
It is with pleaſure allowed, that * are many 


predictions in the writings of the prophets, which 
reſpect 
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reſpe& the advantages which the churches ſhall 
reap under the protecting and cheriſhing wings of 
chriſtian princes : but where is the text, which 
warrants any legiſlature, either to aſſume a power, 
or to inveſt others with authority, to incorporate 
the churches of Chriſt with the kingdoms of this 


world; to diQate deſpotically articles of faith, and 
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forms of worſhip to the conſciences of chriſtians ; 


and to make all obligatory by ſanguinary laws and 


penal ſtatutes? Let none reproach the oracles of 
Heaven, and blaſpheme their Author, by daring to 
quote and to wreſt any paſſage to ſupport ſuch an 
impious hypotheſis. Jeſus Chriſt, when his diſciples 
gave an early ſpecimen of that ambition, whoſe 
thirſt the blood of millions has not yet quenched, 
ſtruck a deadly blow at the root of all ſuch impious 
ſchemes of policy. © Ye know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exerciſe dominion—and they who are 
called great exerciſe authority—but it ſhall nor be 
fo among you.“ * | 

Notwithſtanding ſo expreſs and ſo ſevere an 1n- 
TERDICT, there 1s one text which popes and patri- 
archs, prelates and preſbyterians, have ſeverally 
chimed over in the ears of princes, when they 
hoped to gain their reſpective deſigns, by the help 
of their authority. © Kings ſhall be thy nurfing 
fathers, and queens thy nurſing mothers: they ſhall 
bow down unto thee with their faces to the earth, 
and lick up the duſt of thy feet.” + 

It is admitted, that the churches of Chriſt, from 
this and ſimilar prophetic paſſages, may warrantably 
expect all thoſe bleſſings which civil government 
can confer, Their miniſters have a juſt claim to 
public countenance as well as protection, from the 
legiſlative and executive powers in ſociety, while, 
| enforcing, 
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enforcing, among other duties of the chriſtian life, 
loyalty to civil government, they approve themſelves 
to be among the moſt valuable members of ſociety. 
Their members have a juſt title to the full and 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all their rights, natural, 
civil and religious, while they fupport the character 
of good ſubjects. No other idea can be formed of 
that nutriment, which the breaſts of ſovereigns can 
furniſh, Paul had no other idea of that royal milk. 
He ſums up the full ſenſe of that abuſed paſſage in 
LIBERTY; © Liberty,” founded in the law vf 
equity, © to lead a * and peaceable life in all 
godlineſs and honeſty.” + Iſaiah himſelf, whoſe 
propheſies are all delivered in the figurative ſtyle, 
drops the ſoaring pinion, and reſolves the ſenſe of 
the text into that leſs poetical, though equally 
comfortable promiſe, © I will make thine officers, 

peace; and thine exactors, righteouſneſs.” | 
[t is impoſlible to fix a more extenſive ſenſe on 
that prediction, unleſs, intoxicated with carnal ap- 
prehenſions of Chriſt's kingdom, men ſhall fancy 
that it is the indiſpenſable duty of chriſtian princes 
to expoſe chriſtianity to contempt and exccration, 
by incorporating one ſe& of chriſtians, and giving 
them authority to violate the conſciences, kill the 
bodies, and riflle the treaſures of all other chriſtians, 
who may be obliged conſcientiouſly to differ from 
the incorporated creed. This is an authority com- 
petent to no monarch, to no mortal. It is an 
authority which Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors 
aſſumed ; which, from the fourth to the ſeventh 
century, they tyrannically exerciſed ; and which 
they at laſt yielded to the prophetic whore that 
ſitteth on many waters.“ It is a ſpecies of autho- 
rity, which the proteſtant princes have reſumed, 
| by 
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by the exerciſe of which, many of them have 
ee given life to the image of the beaſt, and have 
cauſed as many as would not worſhip the image 
of the beaſt to be killed.“ $ It is a kind of aſſumed 
power, which, inſtead of nouriſhing the churches, 
ſtands charged with the guilt of having ſhed the 
blood of millions of their children in the nations 
of Europe; and againſt which their ſouls are crying 


for adequate vengeance from beneath the altar. In 


- | G 
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one word, it is a ſpecies of power, from whoſe vio- 
lence, if the church had not fled into the wilderneſs, 
where ſhe has been nouriſhed at other breaſts, the 
name of a chriſtian church had long ago ceaſed to 
be mentioned on the earth! 

In the name of common ſincerity ! let the age be 
named, in which the churches have been ſuckled 
by ſuch an wolf. The bellies of aſſuming prieſts 
have been, we own, gorged with its milk. Ambi- 
tious eccleſiaſtics have grown corpulent by its dain- 
ties. The intereſted, the haughty and the cruel, 
actuated by the ſame ſpirit of rapacity, have learned 
to ſmite their fellow- ſervants; to eat the fleſh of their 
fellow chriſtians ;- and to drink with thoſe, who have 
been drunken with the blood of the ſaints. 

Should it be granted to the votary of incorpora- 
tions, that the authority, juſt now mentioned, is of 
divine inſtitution, and warranted by ſuch Old Teſ- 
tament predictions; then let him abide by the con- 
ſequences. Princes, and all whom they authorize, 
as nurſing fathers, have a right to preſcribe the 


articles of the church's faith, the form of her wor- 


ſhip, and the canons of her chriſtian condut— 
That 1s, by divine inſtitution, they have a divine 
right to ſuperſede the divine authority in and over 
the conſciences of chriſtians! Beſides, as the church 
is the object of this ſuppoſed authority; princes, 


a8 
Rev. xiii, 12—15. 
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as inveſted with it, muſt be a particular order of 
church-officers. Is it not wondertul then, that the 
apoſtles have been ſo diſreſpectful, as well as negli- 
gent, to omit this royal corps, in the liſt of church 


orders and offices? One pious conſequence more! 


Such deteſted objects as the pope, antichriſt and 
the mother of harlots never exiſted! Are princes 
inveſted with this ſuppoſed authority, and ſhall 
they not have right to exerciſe it in that manner, 
and by thoſe inſtruments which they judge moſt 
proper? May they not depute proper perſons for 
their aſſiſtance in uſing it to the greateſt poſſible 
advantage? Who are more proper than eccleſiaſtics? 
And what was all that autkority which the Roman 
pontiff boaſted of for ſo many ages but that which 
the emperors had arrogated to themſelves ; had ex- 
erciſed with an high hand; and had at laſt, together 
with their ſeat, beſtowed on the beaſt ? 


II. We may adventure, from the foregoing de- 
tail, to fix the date of the commencement of the 
ANTICHRISTIAN kingdom. 

From the fatal moment, in which Conſtantine the 
Great led the way to the cuſtom of authorizing 
cabals of eccleſiaſtics, called councils, to forge 
fetters for the. conſcience, by the impoſition of 
creeds and canons, under civil as well as eccleſi- 
aſtic penalties, we may date the beginning of po- 
pery. Should the term be taken in its greateſt 
latitude of modern ſignification, as comprehending 
the whole MysTERY of iniquity, the obſervation is 
not ſtrictly juſt. But if it be taken ſtrictly, for © a 
ſovereign, diQtatorial authority, aſſumed over the 
conſcience,” it commenced in the fourth century ; 
and more! It is inſeparable from the idea of all 
eccleſiaſtical incorporations, and now exiſts in the 
eighteenth century as certainly as it did in the 1 * 

| | The 
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The aſſertion may probably appear ſtrange to- 
fome. Inured to bear the yoke of proteſtant in- 
corporations, at the ſame time that they ſhrink 
with horror from the idea of pontifical tyranny ; 
they imagine that as popery began in the reſcript of 
Phocas, in the ſeventh century, it ended 11 pro- 


teſtant nations, when their ſeveral princes were 


ſeen under the proteſtant banner. How great, yea, 
how hurtful the miſtake! the quality of the cha- 
racter who impoſes, alters not the kind, though it 


may greatly affect the degree and the conſequences 


of the impoſition. It is of little conſequence to a 
perſon who has been robbed, whether the perſon, 
who took his money, was drefled in lace or in lawn. 
Eraſtianiſin and popery are but two names for one 
object. Eccleſiaſtical incorporation is the ſource 
of both. | 

There is indeed a vaſt gradual difference between 
them: Yet we have reaſon to inſiſt, that incorpo- 
rating eſtabliſhments, even when the executive part 
of government is in the hands of the wiſeſt and beſt 
prince on earth, teems with impoſition, with ty- 
ranny, with popery! Yes: the beſt of adminiſtra- 
tions acknowledge it. How? By granting a tole- 
ration to proteſtant diſſenters! Toleration implies, 
that government 1s ſenſible of the injuſtice of the 
penal laws, which guard the incorporated church, 


and of their incompatibility with the rights of 
= ſubjeQs and of chriſtians. | 


III. It appears, that incorporating eſtabliſhments * 
have been the teeming ſources of innovation; cor- 
ruption and degeneracy in the chriſtian world. 
How ſtriking is the contraſt between the primi- 
tive churches, and that church, which the imperial 
edict rendered catholic! Let it be viewed in a few - 
inſtances. | 
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1. The hiſtory of the firſt and pureſt ages of 


chriſtianity furniſhes accounts of churches, which 
were not only conſtituted according to the plain 
and ſimple rules of the goſpel, but were governed 
by the laws of Chriſt alone. The authority of even 
the moſt venerable perfons found no place in them. 
The apoſtles themſetves were not Lok PDS over the 
faith of their members. They were only HELPERS 
of their joy. Strict regard to the laws of Chriſt 
was then equally the charaQteriſtic of the miniſter 
and the chriſtian of every rank. There were indeed 
rulers and ruled. But the firſt were no leſs governed 
by the authority of their common Maſter, in all 
their adminiſtrations, than the laſt, in all their or- 
dinary acts of religion. It was then accounted 


neceflary that the 20 ber, the divine character of 


every office and of every inſtitution ſhould be 


aſcertained and acknowledged. Without this, 


miniſters could not conſcientiouſly be inveſted with 


the firſt, nor chriſtians regulate their worſhip by 


the laſt. HoLy MOTHER CHURCH had then no 
blind devotees. 

How oppoſite to this happy ſtate was the condi- 
tion of the church, as ſoon as ſhe became, by an 
incorporation, a political branch ef the Roman 
empire! She then in a great meaſure ceaſed to de- 
pend on the authority of Chriſt alone. Conſtantine 
gave laws to the kingdom of Chriſt. How great 
was the change in the whole ſyſtem of divine inſtitu- 
tions? Their divine character was no longer re- 


ſpected. The ro by of every ordinance was obliged 


to give place to the To 7perer of imperial appoint- 
ment. A rage for DECENCY and external pomp 
corrupted every thing. The churches which had 
been one, by the ſcriptural unity of one faith, -one 
baptiſm, and- the joint confeſſion of one Lord Je- 


ſus, were conſtituted one imperial, organized 


church, 
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church, by a ſpecies of unity as foreign to the na- 
ture of Chriſt's kingdom, as the articulation of 
bones in the body of an animal is to the nature of 
an angel. This huge body, co-extended with the 
empire, Roman pride pronounced catholic; and 
Roman policy adjuſted to the greater or leſs divi- 
ſions of that unweildy community. Every ſuch 


- diviſion was conſtituted a church, ſupreme or ſub- 


ordinate, according to the temporal dignity and 
precedence of the exarchate, colony, or province. 
Churchmen were appointed to preſide in theſe 
artificial churches; were inveſted with new ein- 
vented offices, for that end; and were diſtinguiſhed 
by names as foreign to chriſtian inſtitution as the 
Perſian appellations of Bahaman or Bainmadu. The 
example of the celebrated Bereans was exaucto- 
rated. Particular churches were prohibited from 
receiving a ſingle article of faith, however plainly 
revealed, till a general or particular council, con- 
vocated by the emperor's authority, and directed 
by his influence, ſhould ſtamp it with the imperial 
ſignet, and warrant its authority. 

During the firſt years of Conſtantine's reign, 1t 
was his ſovereign will and pleaſure, that the whole 
catholic church ſhould believe that Jeſus Chriſt is 
God ſupreme: In the latter part of his reign, it 
is the ſovereign will of the imperial court that the 
catholic church ſhould anathematize her former 
faith, and curle her former creeds. Councils were 


' © ſucceſſively called to gratify the whim of the day. 


Thus, the relation of the church to her divine 


Head was in a great meaſure diſſolved. “ All the 
world worſhipped the beaſt or his image.” That 
ſpecies of idolatry commenced with the incorpora- 
tion of the church with the empire, and exiſted 
ſome ages before the bleſſed Virgin had a ſingle 
ſtatue, image or devotee. 
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2. Theſe are not the only conſequences. The 
primitive unity of the churches was alſo diſſolved. 
During the three firſt centuries, that had been their 


ftrength and their beauty. They were equally 1gno- 
rant of a forced union, depending on the rigorous 


execution of penal laws; and of a catholiciſm, mea- 
ſured by the extent of a kingdom, or even of the 
empire. They were not chained together, in one 
catholic, organized imperial body, by the cumber- 
ſome links of a graduated hierarchy, terminating 
in one vi/eble head, whether imperial or pontifical. 
No! They were indeed one catholic church : but 
they ſeverally maintained an immediate dependence 
on the authority of Chriſt alone. Their union 
conſiſted in their being all animated by one ſpirit 
to make profeſſion of one faith; to fubmit to one 
baptiſm; and to confeſs one Gop and FaTHER, and 
one LoxD JesUus. © Speaking the truth in love, 


they grew up in CHRIST in alt things, who is the 


head; from whom the whole body, fitly joined 
together, and compacted by that, which every joint 
ſupplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
meaſure of every part, maketh increaſe of the body 


to the edifying of itſelf in love.” + | 


The incorporation diſſolved that ſacred band! a 
mere political union ſupplied its place. Inſtead of 
mutually and willingly co-operating for their joint 
edification, the churches were braced together 
by a political chain of many links, the higheſt of 
which was firſt affixed to the imperial throne, and, 
in ſome afterward, was rivetted to the papal 
chair. Co- extended, with the empire in their li. 
mits, and blended with it in their conſtitutions, it 
became a matter of neceſſity that their union ſhould 
be analogous to that of the ſtate, in order that both 
might be governed by one uniform exertion of au- 

1 thority. 

+ Eph. iv. 15, 16, 17. 
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thority. Thus, they formed one unweildy ſociety, 
which, as it was neither purely civi/ nor purely 
eccleſiaſtical, merited a new name, © MYSTERY, 
Babylon the great, the mother of harlots, and abo- 
minations of the earth.“ 

Though the imperial alliance was buried in the 
ruins of the empire; yet its unhallowed aſhes became 


' a teeming cauſe of infinite diviſions, and of the moſt 
- irreconcilable factions, in ſucceeding ages. When 


the empire was divided into that of the Faſt and 
the Weſt, the church was divided too, and its parts 
naturally ſhared in all the bloody ſcenes which fol- 
lowed. The minds of chriſtians, in both imperial 
churches, were artfully whetted againſt one an- 
other, chiefly for the unpardonable crime of being 
the ſubjects of another monarch. Even the molt 
trifling objects were made the means of begetting, 
or * perpetuating religious differences, which 
continue even to this day. When that period 
arrived, famous for the diviſion of the Weſtern 
empire into the “ten kingdoms;“ the church, 
which had been ſo long incorporated with that 
huge maſs, out of which the modern nations of 
Europe were formed, was again artfully allied with 
their Gothic conſtitutions. 'The conſequences are 
ſuch as the nature of the thing might have war- 
ranted any to predict. Every national church 


muſt act a deep part in every ſanguinary ſcene that 
opens. Chriſtians muſt approve their loyalty, in 


their ſolemn church aſſemblies, by ſinging te Deum, 
becauſe ten thouſands of their fellow-chriſtians are 
weltering in their own gore, probably in the defence 
of their own natural, civil and religious rights. 
{Chriſtian princes never go to war with one another, 
but after having called on the churches in their 

1 reſpective 


t Rev. xvii. 5. 
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reſpective dominions, under the pain of forfeiting 
their incorporations, to appear in the yan of war; 
to commence hoſtilities at the throne of mercy and 
peace; and to inſult Almighty God with contra- 
dictory addreſſes, for ſuccels to the arms of their 
reſpective ſovereigns, in murdering one anothers? 
ſubjects. 

In this manner, churches have been divided in 
their moſt important intereſts,—in the very object 
and acts of their worſhip. Divided! The term is 
not ſufficiently expreſſive. Altar hath been ſet 
up againſt altar.” Ihe God of peace hath been 
inſulted. The throne of reconciliation hath been 
profaned. His attributes, mercy and juſtice, have 
been violated, while one church has been loyally 
imprecating vengeance on the ſame objeQs, for 
whom a filter church has been legally calling for 
mercy. His moit ſacred inſtitutions have been 
B legally to the luſt of deſpotiſm. The 

ingdom of heaven hath been made a tool to 
advance the trade of war and murder. Did the 
apoſtles teach the churches, of their planting, to 
interfere with the wars of princes, and to proſtitute 


divine ordinances to ſerve the ambitious views of 


proud men? Did any of the primitive churches 
leave behind them the ſmalleſt trace of their ever 
having done ſo! 

Some may exclaim, Quakeriſm! There is, how- 
over, no cauſe of alarm. Chriſtians are men and 
members of civil ſociety. As ſuch, it is incumbent 
on them, to defend themſelves, and to tight under 
the banners of their own. princes. Nor is it doubt- 
ed, that they ought to addreſs God for ſucceſs in 
their lawful and neceſſ ſary enterprize. But when 


all this is done, it is, or ought to be by ſociety as 


civil,—as injured; and as appealing to Heaven, and 
the ways of Heaven's preſcription for redreſs. —Be 
it ſo, that the aggreſſors may have ultimately aimed 
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at the invaſion of religious rights. What then? 
Their deſign cannot ſucceed but by firſt invading 
the ſacred incloſures of natural and civil right. Let 
theſe be properly defended by civil ſocicty, and the 
religious rights of chriſtians and chriſtian churches 
will be in perfect ſafe-guard. | 

It is therefore plain, that there is a vaſt difference 
between a neceflary defence of life and property, 
and the practice of abuſing the peculiar ordinances 
of the church to ſerve the ſecular deſigns of ſociety, 
whether good or bad: of changing the ordinance 
ef preaching peace to ſinners into profane declama- 
tion on the neceſſity of war and flaughter : of con- 
verting the inſtitution of ſolemn prayer, which the 
Saviour of ſinners hath appointed to be offered up 
for all men, even for enemies, into an angry im- 
precation of death, of deſtruction, on brethren : of 


* 
a nt on 


1 perverting the molt ſolemn myſteries of the chriſtian . 


religion to the uſe of TEsTs to government ; of 
CONDITIONS on which civil and military offices muſt 
be enjoyed; and of 0BLIGATI1ONS to deal devaſtation 
and death, among all the nation's enenues, real or 
imaginary. 

3. Thele conſequences could not have followed, 
without being attended with a great corruption of 
manners among both the clergy and the laity. 

Scarcely had the alliance paſſed the imperial ſeals, 
When churchmen, weary of that primitive ſimplicity, 
which had been long the glory of their order, 
plunged themſelves into all the exceſſes of ambition, 
luxury and groſs ignorance. Poſſeſſed of riches 
tormerly untaſted, and of honours foreign to their 
character, they vied with one another only for ſu— 
premacy, precedency, and a lordly dominion over 
their clerical as well as their lay brethren. The 
example of the meek and humble Jeſus became 
@blolete. It was too low to be followed by men 
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who aſpired to outſhine princes, and to make even 
emperors to bend to their ambition. The ſimple 
inſtitutions of the goſpel were not ſufficiently gay 
for gentlemen of their refined taſte. No: churches 
muſt be ornamented with the ancient garniture of 
pagan temples. The votaries of Jovt or of Woben, 
having become political converts to chriſtianity, 
were not to be ſhocked with the ſight of unadorned 
temples. Statues, images and buſts of ſaints, of 
apoſtles, of the virgin, of angels, of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and of the Eternal Father! were introduced to line 


the walls, to decorate the windows, and to adorn 


the roofs of the chriſtian fanes. 

Vice and ſuperſtition were not peculiar to the 
clergy. The laity, having no longer the living 
examples of humility, ſelf-denial and godlineſs be- 
fore their eyes; and beholding the church of Chriſt 
converted into a worldly kingdom, gradually de- 
clined from ſpirituality in their worſhip, and from 


purity in their manners. The church, ſecularized 
by incorporations, became the prophetic “ court, 


without the temple—left out—not meaſured—but 
given to the Gentiles, who ſhould tread under foot 
the holy city forty and two months.” + 25 
Beſides, at this fatal æra, the pagans, lured by 
the alliance of chriſtianity to the empire, ruſhed by 
thouſands and ten thouſands into the church, and 
were baptized at once in rivers. Her doors were 
thrown open to all; yea, her very walls were pulled 
down to give the more ready admiſhon to thoſe, 
whoſe cumberſome load of vices and impurities 
would not ſuffer them to enter any other way. 
Converts of this character ſcarcely exchanged more 
than the names of their gods. The good biſhops, 
that they might invite them with ſucceſs into the 


communion of their churches, put themſelves to 
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incredible pains, to model the chriſtian religion 
after the faſhion of difcarded paganiſm Superſti- 
tion only threw away her old trinkets, that they 
might cram all her cabinets with new ones. Even 
no leſs a perſonage than the emperor's mother, 
moved with pious zeal to ſecond the painful labours 
of the clergy, aſpired to the honour of a long and 
dangerous voyage to the land of relicts and holy trin- 
kets, in order that by importing a large cargo of 
croſſes, putrid bones, and ruſty nails, together with 
other aſſortments of ſuch precious implements of 
ſuperſtition, nothing might be wanting either in the 
furniture of the temple, or in the devotional garni- 
ture of the cloſet. —Thus the worſhip of the church 
grew to be ſuperſtitious and carnal; and, of courſe, 
the manners of her members became corrupt and 
protane. 


CHAP. IL 


THE IMPROPRIETY OF INCORPORATING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


HEN any ſubject, claiming the reputation 
of being the perfection of political wiſdom, 
falls under a review, its propriety or impropriety 
principally deſerves a careful examination. To ac- 
compliſh this, it is neceſſary to inquire, © Whether 
the natures, characters and circumſtances of thoſe 
objects to which ſuch a political arrangement bears 
an immediate reſpect, do admit of that mode of 
management which its authors propoſe; and whether 
it be competent to them to take official cognizance 
of ſuch objects? Theſe are the inquiries, applied 
to the ſubje& of incorporating church-eſtabliſh- 
ments, which we intend to make, in the following 
ſections. 


SECT. 


C28: 3 
SECT 1 


& PROOF ATTEMPTED, „THAT THOSE OBJECTS, TO WHICH 
AN INCORPORATING ESTABLISHMENT BEARS AN IMMEDIATE 
RESPECT, ARE NATURALLY INCAPABLE OF BEING INFORCED 
BY CIVIL AUTHORITY.” 


HOUGH the protection of church- members, 

in the full and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all 

their rights, natural, civil and religious, be compe- 

tent to civil authority: yet incorporations extend to 

a variety of other objects, which are not, cannot be 

objects of civil legiſlation. Some of theſe we ſhall 
enumerate. 


I. The firſt thing which is incorporated, is the na- 
tional creed; or that ſyſtem of doctrinal tenets, true 
or falſe, which all the ſubjects in the realm are bound, 
under certain penalties, to believe and profeſs. 

Politicians, who ordinarily know but one way to 
attain their ends, muſt be at a loſs to conceive 1 
the uniform profeſſion of faith in any ſyſtem can be 
eſtabliſned among ten or twelve millions of reaſon- 
ing beings, without the aſſiſtance of penal ſtatutes. 
Though theſe means have not entirely diſappointed 
the expectations of legiſlators, yet they contribute as 
little to the reputation of their wiſdom, as they have 
done to the glory of the chriſtian profeſſion. When 
the characters of revealed truth are conſidered, the 
miſtake of theſe eccleſiaſtical politicians immediately 
appears. 

'The moſt obvious charger of every doctrine con. 
tained in revelation is, “ the nature of its evidence.“ 
Wholly ſupernatural, its intrinſic evidence depends 
entirely on itſelf, and 1s apprehended by thoſe only, 


wha 


. 


E 


who are ſupernaturally enlightened, and have learned 
of the Father. The eſtabliſhment, therefore, of theſe 
doctrines cannot depend on civil authority, penal 
ſtatutes and ſanguinary laws. The Father of lights 
alone can ſhoot conviction into the mind, and make 
the underſtanding to ſee, and the conſcience to feel 
their evidence in their importance. This conviction 
is their eſtabliſhment. Should this be wanting, they 
can no more be eſtabliſhed in any country by the ut- 
molt exertions of civil authority, than light can be 
arreſted on the frozen mountains around the pole, 
when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns. Gibbets and 
{takes have no ſhare in it. The Spirit of truth hath 
challenged it as his incommunicable prerogative. 
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II. The ſyſtem of ſacred inſtitutions, peculiar to 
the chriſtian religion, is alſo pretended to be eſtabliſh- 
8 ed by incorporation. 

; The fate of chriſtian inſtitutions, ever ſince the 
date of incorporations, 1s enough to make indigna- 
tion boil in the boſom of every pious chriſtian. Since 
that æra, no age has paſſed, in which legiſlators have 
not become ſick of the religious obſervances of their 
fathers; have not convocated councils to new-model 
the inſtitutions of heaven, in order that they might 
ſuit the reigning taſte; and have not framed new laws 

5 to eſtabliſh their new dreſs. After all, the inſtitu- 
tions of the chriſtian church are as incapable of be- 
ing eſtabliſhed by incorporations, as the marble 
column is of being propt up by the circumambient 
air; or the lofty rock of being ſupported by the bil- 
low which ſwells and breaks along its foundation. 
Can an authority, ever capricious, ever variable, 
ever lick of its exertions, give an eſtabliſhment to the 
unalterable ordinances of the unchangeable God? 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, due ſubjection to theſe inſtitutions is not, 
cannot be founded on human authority. It is im- 
poſſible it ſhould be ſo. Its formal reaſon is the di- 
vine authority alone. Why ſhould human authority, 
therefore, interfere? Let it be ſuppoſed, that any 
man is a moſt exact conformiſt to the rites of his 
church, not becauſe of the authority of God ap- 
pointing them, but becauſe they are the eſtabliſhed 
mode of worſhip in the ſociety—He is an idolater, 
Worſhip conſiſts not ſo properly in external homage, 
as in the devotion of the mind to the will and autho- 
rity of its object. He therefore divides his worſhip 
between his Maker in heaven and his maſter on 
earth; and the latter ſeems to have the better ſhare! 

Of this deteſtable idolatry, unavoidable in incor- 
e churches, the alliance is the principal cauſe. 

n a nation, conſiſting of ſome millions of ſubjects, 
there muſt be many thouſands, who are incapable of 
2 juſt ſenſe of the divine authority in the poſitive in- 
ſtitutions of the goſpel; who are {till leſs able to ſee 
a divine warrant for rites that have none; and who, 
at the ſame time, chuſe not to incur the ſevere pe- 
nalties againſt non-conformity. What ſhall ſuch do? 
Conform, no doubt! yes; and © commit fornica- 
tion with the kings of the earth.” Obliged, inde- 
pendent of any conviction of their duty, to pay a 
forced worſhip to God, they perform a real devo- 
tion to their fellow-creatures. 

What has been juſt now obſerved, weakens not 
the right of legiſlature to inforce, under civil penal- 
ties, the moſt exact obedience to the moral inſtitu. 
tions of God. The moral law is that ſceptre of righ- 
teouſneſs, by which the Father of the univerſe con- 
ducteth his moral government among all nations; 
and as all civil policy is ſubordinate to it, it muſt be 
founded on, and regulated by the ſame eternal law. 


As © the work of the law is written in the heart of e- 
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very man, his conſcience alſo bearing witneſs,” there 
can be no conſcientious non-conformilt to that law. 
Nor is it to be forgotten, that civil legiſlature, when 
it exacts obedience to that law, does not require it 
as an ad of worſhip, due to God; but as a debt of 


ſocial duty, owing to ſociety. The overt act only can 


be commanded, and is cognizable by human autho- 
rity, as far as it ſtands connected with the profit or 
loſs of ſociety. The heart is cognizable by the ſearch- 
er of hearts alone. Hence, a man may deſerve the 
character of a good ſubject, while in the fight of God, 
his irreproachable obedience to the divine law, by 
which he ſtands high in the eſteem of ſociety, can- 
not exempt him from being accounted a very bad 
man. Mean while, as legiflature doth not require 
that man's obedience as a debt due to God, but for- 
mally as due to ſociety, which protects him, it ſhares 
not in his guilt before God. It is infinitely other- 
wife, when government aſſumes an authority to com- 
mand obedience to the poſitive inſtitutions of go- 
ſpel worſhip, which were never appointed to be the 
law of civil ſociety. She, as ſuch, owes no obedi- 
ence to them, by any law of God, natural or reveal- 
ed. It 1s — plain, that as no legiſlature can 
make that to be a rule of ſocial duty, which the 
fupreme Lawgiver hath not appointed and fitted to 
that end; both the legiflature commanding, and the 
ſubject obeying mult conſider that obedience, which 
the ſtatute law ordains to the poſitive inſtitutions of 
the goſpel, to be only a proof of devotion to God. 
Hence it follows, that when any obſerve theſe inſti- 

tutions, if they do it without any regard to civil au- 
thority enjoining it, they contemn it, and are re- 
bels; if they do it with a regard to civil authority 
enjoining it, they worſhip it, and are idolaters. And, 
it civil authority is neither to be regarded as the 


reaſon, 


+ Rom. ii. 15. 
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teaſon, nor worſhipped as the object of the ſubject's 
devotion, why ſhould it be interpoſed at all? 

Indeed, it is not competent to civil legiſlature to 
interpoſe. Is not a right of legiſlation common to 
all nations? And muſt not this be founded on the 
ſuppoſition that the rule and ſtandard of civil legiſla- 
tion is, or may be known by all men. But the in- 
ſtitutions of chriſtianity are not, like the law. of na- 
ture, engraved on the heart of every man, but are 
peculiar to only a very ſmall part of the ſpecics. It 
is therefore plain, that they can neither be the ob- 
jets nor the rule of political arrangements. The 
contrary hypotheſis neceſſarily implies, cither that, 
though the greater part of mankind, yea, all men 
are naturally incapable of knowing the peculiar ra- 
tio and ſpiritual deſign of goſpel inſtitutions; they 
are, notwithſtanding, actually known and approved 
by all, who are capable of ſuſtaining any character 
in ſocial life! Or, that though they be foreign to 
civil ſociety, they may be, nevertheleſs, incorporat- 
ed in the political conſtitution, and may be made 
the rule of diſpenſing civil rewards and puniſhments! 
Than either of theſe concluſions, nothing can be 
imagined more contradictory and abſurd. 

After all, prejudice will {till maintain, “ that the 
church 1s not only capable of an eſtabliſhment by in- 
corporation; but is actually ſo eſtabliſhed, in all the 
nations of chriſtendom.”” 

It is readily admitted, that ever ſince the court 
without the temple was left out of the prophetic 
meaſure, that which commonly is known by the 
name of the church, has been, in one form or ano- 
ther, ſo eſtabliſhed. But let the myſterious idea, 
conveyed by that name, be carefully examined and 
analyzed. As many ideas are aftixed to it as there are 
intereſts among the champions of the incorporating 


alliance. Sometimes it ſignifies the papal domina- 


tion, 
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tion, and the pretended rights of the Romiſh ſee. 
At other times, it means an epiſcopal hierarchy, op- 
poſed to preſbyterian parity. In ſome ages, it con- 
veys the idea of a diſtinguiſhed ſect of pretended 
chriſtians, empowered by authority to perſecute 
their fellow-chriſtians, to devour the property of 
their fellow- ſubjects, and to enjoy excluſively all the 
offices of honour and profit of a whole nation. But 
if it be underſtood to mean ſuch a ſociety as was 
planted, in the apoſtolic age, at Jeruſalem, Antioch 
or Rome, we deny that it is capable of an incorpo- 
rating eſtabliſhment. It has been proved already, 
that neither the doctrines nor the inſtitutions of ſuch 
a ſociety can be fo eſtabhſhed. What therefore, be- 
fades her credenda and her agenda, can be imagined? 
Her ſcriptural architype cannot be ſo allied. That is 
a poſitive inſtitution of the goſpel, and can no more 
be incorporated and made a rule of diſpenſing re- 
wards and. puniſhments than any other poſitive in- 
{titution of goſpel worſhip. The hand of civil au- 
thority cannot plant her, by obliging, under civil 
pains, the fubjects of a nation to arrange themſelves 
within her pale, and to approve her incorporated 
platform. It was not thus, that the firſt churches 
were planted. It is not thus, that chriſtians are to 
be compelled to come in. They are a “ willing 


people in the day,” not of the magiſtrate's officious 


interference, but © of the Mediator's almighty 
power.“ f 


The members of chriſtian churches ought indeed 
to be protected, and their profeſſion of chriſtianity 
ought to have every poſſible encouragement. But 
the members of no one chriſtian church, though they 


may have a ſuperior, can have an excluſive claim 
upon government for theſe bleſſings. They can 


have no right to an incorporation, precluding other 
| churches 
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churches, and their members, from the benefits of ſo- 
ciety, merely becauſe they cannot aſlent to every 
article of their creed. When government carries its 
indulgence to any one church ſo far, it overthrows 
its own original deſign. While it pours an overplus 
of favours on her members, it does it at the expence 
of that juſtice which it owes others, who perhaps 
are equally or more deſerving of ſociety. Nay more! 
The penal laws, effentially neceſſary to every pre- 
cluding incorporation, are weapons put into the 
hands of her members againſt the perſons and rights 
of all thoſe whom it unjuſtly leaves unprotected, 
and every moment at their mercy. 

The bigot may now aſk with emotion, © What! 
Is nothing belonging to the kingdom of Chriſt ca- 
pable of an. incorpotating eſtabliſhment?” 

We anſwer; nothing: yet we admit, that a va- 
riety of things, foreign indeed to the nature of the 
church, 1s eftabliſhed in incorporated churches. We 
ſhall adventure a ſhort enumeration. 

1. A ſpecies of right, which tears up the founda- 
tions of equity, is eſtabliſhed. Equity cries aloud, 
« Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto 
you, do ye alſo unto them.” But that incorporations 
tread this maxim under their feet, has been proclaim- 
ed to the world by the many perſecutions, murders 
and maſſacres, that have ever walked in their ſuit. 
Who would chuſe to be hanged, burnt or broken on 
the wheel!—eſpecially when they are conſcious, that 
they have not tranſgreſſed the laws, nor offended 


_ againſt any of the original ends of ſociety ? 


2. Incorporations eſtabliſh a rule of law, and a 
ſtandard for the executive powers of government, in 
diſpenſing civil rewards and punithments, which 
oblige them to commit acts of cruel oppreſſion, de- 
ſtroy the primary deſign of civil government, - 
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render all the rights and liberties of ſociety preca- 
rious and unſecure. 

It ſeems to be plain, that neither the doctrines 
nor the inſtitutions of chriſtianity can interfere with 
the order, laws or fundamental rights of ſociety: 
that they leave it as they found it, ſettled on the 
immutable law of righteouſneſs: and that men may 
be non-conformiſts and worthy members of ſociety, 
at the ſame time. Such was our bleſſed Lord. Such 
were his apoſtles. Such were thouſands ſince. As 
ſoon, therefore, as any government ceaſes to con- 
fine itſelf to equity as the only rule of its adminiſtra- 
tions, and adopts what it ſuppoſes to be the doctrines 
and inſtitutions of chriſtianity as the ſtandard of diſ- 
penſing rewards and puniſhments, the executive 
powers are legally authorized, yea, officially obliged 
to proceed to acts of flagrant injuſtice toward all 
ſuch worthy charaQters; theſe muſt be deprived of 
their rights; and, thus government, inſtead of an- 
ſwering its primary deſign, is converted into a pu- 
blic robber of thoſe whom it ought to protect. If 
this be not the caſe, chriſtians injure not a little the 
characters of thoſe worthy magiſtrates, Herod, Pon- 
tius Pilate, Nero, and thouſands of their brethren of 
pious, memory, on account of what they did againſt 
the Lord of glory, his apoſtles and the martyrs of 
all ages and all churches. Their proſecutions, what- 
ever might be pretended, were not founded on any 
crimes committed againſt the laws of civil ſociety, 
but proceeded wholly on a charge of non-conformity 
to what they imagined to be the poſitive inſtitutions 
of the Deity, incorporated in the political conſtitu— 
tion and made the rule of rewards and puniſhments. 


IV. Incorporations, by allying one ſet of chri- 
ſtians to the political conſtitution, eſtabliſh a pre- 
tended right in it, to aſſume the name of the national 

t E church; 
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church; and to claim the ſole poſſeſſion of all the 


revenues which law has annexed to it. Aided by 


theſe, and authorized by the penal laws by which 
ſhe is guarded and made formidable to all her ene- 
mies, ſhe may legally extend herſelf by every me- 
thod that craft can contrive, or cruelty can execute. 
How far ſuch a ſe& may belong to the chriſtian 
church, muſt be determined by comparing it with 


the authentic deſcriptions of particular churches in 


the age of the apoſtles. One thing, however, is 
certain, that thoſe objects, which ſuch incorporated 
ſets believe and practiſe, in common with all the 
churches of Chriſt, are abſolutely incapable of an 
incorporating eſtabliſhment. 


SECT. 


THE KNOWN CHARACTERS OF HUMAN AUTHORITY MAKE ir 
INCOMPETENT TO LEGISLATURES TO TAKE OFFICIAL 
COGNIZANCE OF THOSE OBJECTS, WHICH ARE SUPPOSED 
TO BE ESTABLISHED IN NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Ws human authority is contemplated in the 
glaſs of hiſtory, it appears uniformly in all 
ages and in all countries to have been—FALLIBLE, 
FICKLE, FAITHLESS, and too often UNFRIENDLY to 
the intereſts of true religion. 


I. FALLIBILITY 1s one of the moſt obvious cha- 
racters of human authority. God alone is at an 
infinite remove from error. It is therefore no indig- 
nity offered to civil authority to aſſert, that it is 
infinitely unfit to give law to the conſciences of mil - 
lions about objects, to which infallible * a- 

| one 
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BE 

one can warrant the accountable creature to pay the 
ſmalleſt regard. About objects of ſuch a nature, what 
can human, what can fallible authority avail? Can 
the wiſeſt, can even the moſt pious legiſlature con— 
vince the underſtanding without evidence? Or can 
it bind the conſcience with the cords of its own au- 
thority? 

It is vain to alledge, that as ſome men, through 
inattention or prejudice, do not perceive the proper 
evidence of truth, legiſlature interpoſes to procure 
the concurrence of ſuch perſons with the national 
ſyſtem. Can any coolly imagine that civil authority 
can do what God himſelf, in the pecuhar circum- 
ſtances ſuppoſed, cannot effect? Such perſons may 
be mode conformiſts; but they are made hypocrites 
too, at the ſame time. "They ceale to be, as well as 
to act up to the character of men. They are made 


objects of abhorrence to heaven; an unſupportable 


load on religious ſociety on earth; and juſtly ſuſ- 
pected members of the body politic, in every poſſi- 
ble ſtation and relation. | 

Meanwhile, the queſtion of right remains to be 
decided.“ Is it competent to any legiſlature, ac- 
cording to the law of equity, to punith any member 
of ſociety, who, though he cannot aſſent to the creed 
of the chief magiſtrate, acts up in every reſpect to 
the character of a good and uſeful ſubject?” Senſible. 
perſons would bluſh for the bigot who would aflirm 
it. Yet on this hinge all the controverſy turns. What 
avails a precluding eſtabliſhment, unleſs it be armed 
with penal ſtatutes? Is not even the precluſion itſelf 
a puniſhment on the diflenter ? | 

But whence does civil legiflature derive this att- 


thority?:— From God, or from men? From neither. 


God will not give his glory to another, by relin- 
quiſhing his ſovereign dominion over the conſcience; 
and ſociety has no right to make the ſurrender ta 
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their governors. It muſt therefore be aſſumed. And 
if ſo. it is high time that all the nations of Europe 
ſhould agree to aſſert a right to a general RESUMP- 
TION. 


II. When civil authority hath been ſtretched, at 
any time, beyond its proper limits, it hath always 
become capricious, fickle, and often inconſiſtent 
with itſelf. Reaſon aſſirms, and experience confirms 
this obſervation. It 1s therefore plain, that an au- 
thority which 1s fickle as well as fallible is very unfit, 
and very daring to pretend to give eſtabliſhment to 
& a kingdom which cannot be moved.” Revealed 
truth, like its author is without variableneſs or ſha- 
dow of change: and like the fun, its natural em- 
blem, eſtabliſhes the belief of its own exiſtence by the 
ſplendour of its own evidence. Incorporations ſerve 
only to eclipſe it. Precluding alliances, make it like 
the moon, ever changing. In one age, civil autho- 
rity declares one creed to be the ſtandard of faith. 
In the next, the ſame authority, eſtabliſhes another, 
which curſes all that believe in the former. What 
man, having a thouſand inſtances of this before his 
eye, can perſuade himſelf that the kingdom of 
Chriſt can receive an eitabliſhment from that autho- 
rity, which often ſinks into the vortex of its own 
inconſiſtencies? 


III. Civil legiſlatures have often proved FAurh— 
LEsSs as well as fickle toward thoſe objects which they 
have pretended to eſtabliſh. To what cauſe can the 
many revolutions which happen in the church as 
well as in the ſtate, be aſſigned? Is it caprice alone? 
No: it becomes politically neceſſary to legiſlatures, 
to be faithleſs to creeds and rituals which they had, 
with every degree of ſolemnity, incorporated, with 
the political conſtitution, and had faid and ſworn 
they 
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they would never relinquiſh, A change in the poli- 
1 tical ſtate of a nation, an alteration in the poli— 
WE tical principles of the court,—the acceſſion of a 
new ſovereign, his family or marriage-connections, 
Hand a thouſand ſuch things may appear, and often 
have appeared ſuflicient realons to the legiſlative 

owers to turn their backs on the allied religious 
ſyſtem; to diſlodge it from its political faitnels in the 
conſtitution; and to introduce, with all the requi- 
ſite ſolemnity of oaths, teſts and penal laws, a new 
eccleſiaſtical arrangement, more ſuitable to the ſtate 
of the nation, or to the ever variable taſte of the tub- 
jects. The hiſtory of Great Britain, and of the ſe— 
veral European nations affords a too numerous lift 
of examples.—Having theſe before our eyes, may 
we not appeal to common ſenſe on the queſtion con- 
cerning the fitneſs of human authority to give an 


= eſtabliſhment to the kingdom of Chrilt? 
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IV. But had legiſlatures always approved them- 
ſelves the friends of invariable truth, in theſe revo- 
lutions, we would have been tempted to have aſcrib— 
ed ſome right to human authority to pretend to the 
cſtabliſhment of the church. But alas! too many 
examples furniſh inconteſtable proof that, even in 
theſe vain attempts, or pretences to eſtabliſh the 
church, it hath often acted in open hoſtility againſt 
the truth. How often hath it devoted all its influ- 
> ence to the old ſerpent, the devil, and to the old 
Roman friar, the pope, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſh- 
ing their united kingdom? And if fo, we muſt ſeek 
for ſomething more ſtable, more truſty and more 
cConſiſtent with itſelf and with truth, to make the 

church of Chriſt that kingdom, * againſt which 

the gates ot hell ſhall not prevail.” 4 

In tine, It is not foreign to the argument to oheut 

ſerve, that thoſe perſons, with whom ſociety ag "wy 
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legiſlative powers, are of all men leaſt qualified for 
the high prerogative of chuſing a creed for millions 
of accountable beings, and of obliging them tamely 
to acquieſce in it. | 

It is vain to ſtate a comparifon between the abili- 
ties of civil magiſtrates, and of others, to dictate ar- 
ticles of faith, and to preſcribe modes and forms of 
worſhip for any beſides themſelves. It is denied that 
it is, or can be, the prerogative of any man, or any 
claſs of men whatever, unleſs they could produce a 
commiſhon from the SUurrems LAwGalvER to aſ- 
ſume a lordly dominion over the underſtandings and 
conſciences of his amenable creatures; and could 
ſatisfy the many millions concerned that their cha- 
racter is raiſed above the poſſibility of miſtake in the 
execution of their high truſt. To drop all ſuch ex- 
travagant ſuppolitions, all men know, that princes, 
courtiers and legiſlators are commonly at as great a 
loſs, as any other claſs of men whatever, to make, 
even for themſelves, a wile choice in the important 
objects of religion. Such are their peculiar avoca- 
tions, temptations and embarraſsments, that were 
any claſs of men permitted to ſatisfy themſelves with 


an implicit faith, they, of all men, have the beſt 


claim to that indulgence. 

It cannot be objected, that “ legiſlature does not 
make the national creed: that an eccleſiaſtical con- 
vocation or council, repreſenting the national church, 
frame and arrange it: and that the only province 
which the ruling powers claim, is, to honour it with 
their ſanction, and to inforce a general acquieſence 
in its orthodoxy, by penal laws againſt all who may 
diſſent.” 


It may be aſked, in what happy age were councils 


the proper repreſentatives of the church? Did ever 
Ker members elect them, inſtruct them, and inveſt 
Wen with powers of repreſentation? Let the creed 


or 
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or liturgy be named that has not been compiled by 
ſynods, conveened, actuated and directed by court 
influence. But whoever are the compilers of the 
creed, legiſlature both chuſe and preſcribe it. It is 
the creed of government, choſen for, and enjoined 
on the whole nation. A ſtatute is not leſs an act of 


parliament becaule it was prepared by a counſellor, 


or firſt framed by a ſelect committee. Could a creed 
be named, which was compiled by proper repre- 
ſentatives of the major part of the nation, and which 
met with their unanimous approbation; it 1s the 
creed of thoſe only, who have conſented to it, and 
approve of it, in their conſciences. Neither a majo- 
rity, nor its rulers have right to enforce it by penal 
laws, on thoſe, who, to avoid being hypocrites, 
mult be diflenters. | 


CH AF. UL 


THE ABSURDITY OF ECCLESIASTICAL INCORPORATIONS. 


OTHING is more mjurious to truth, than 
thoſe falſe and abſurd 1deas, which are inad- 
vertently admitted in early years. Wiſdom's mot 
difficult talk is, to throw off all early prepoſſeſſions; to 
rectify firſt ſentiments; and to unlearn what has been 
acquired by much truitleſs ſtudy, during many miſ- 
pent years. 

The truth of this obſervation appears, in every 


claſs of obſects, about which the human underſtand- 
ing exerciſes its powers; and about none more than 


thoſe which reſpect the original deſign, the nature, 


and the diſtinguiſhing characters of the New Teſta- 
ment church. The greateſt part of chriſtians, ac- | 


E 4 cuſtomed 


ry 
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cuſtomed from their youth, to ſee one ſect of chri- 
ſtians, in a nation, excluſively aſſuming the, name 
of THE CHURCH, crowing over all other denomi- 
nations, and incorporated with the political conſti- 
tution; are taught to imagine, that a church can- 
not exiſt without an incorporating eſtabliſhment. 
Every deſcription of chriſtians have betrayed ſuch a 
ſentiment, eſpecially when they have had it in their 
ower to enrich themſelves with the ſpoils, and ta 

{tain their hands with the blood of conſcientious 
diſſenters. 

Wiſe men ought to enquire into the cauſe of ſa 
cruel and ſo general an infatuation. Should it be 
found that incorporating eſtabliſhments produce it, 
by turns, among all parties; the laws ot humanity, 
as well as the ſpirit of chriſtianity, call aloud for 
wiſer meaſures. After what manner, and to what 
degree theſe eſtabliſhments intereſt the ſelfiſh paſſions 
to commit theſe exceſſes, will be ſhewn in ſome ſub- 
ſequent chapters. In this, their aBsURDITY ſhall 
be held up to view. To this end, a proof ſhall be 
attempted “ that the kingdom of Chriſt canxor be 
incorporated, in one conſtitution, with civil ſociety; 
and that it betrays abſurdity and tolly to attempt it; 
becauſe it is diſtinct in KIND from all political ſoci- 
ety; and becauſe it even differs from thoſe incorpo- 
rated ſects themſelves, who aſſume the name of na: 
tional churches.” 


SECT. 


E 


3 An 


5 A PROOF ATTEMPTED, „ THAT THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST 
. CANNOT se INCORPORATED WITH. CIVIL SOCIETIES, 
BECAUSE IT DIFFERS In KIND FROM ALL POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATION WHATEVER,” 


HE truth, “that the kingdom of Chriſt differs 

in KIND from all political aſſociation,“ is ſo 
glaring, that even the molt violent advocates for 
their incorporation have not yet dared to deny it, 
though it tabs their idol of the alliance to the 
heart. We ſhall. therefore be the more brief in its 
illuſtration. 

All know, that the kingdom of Chriſt continued 
diſtinct in its conſtitution, laws and ordinances 
from the kingdoms of rhis world, during the ſpace 
of three hundred years, immediately after its erec- 
tion among the nations. And ever fince, notwith- 
ſtanding all attempts to incorporate it with theſe 
nations, in one political conſtitution, it remains 
diſtinct ſtill. Jeſus Chriſt, who is the truth, hath 
alcertained its nature, when he ſaid, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world.” He hath put it out of the 
power of all earthly authority to change its ESSEN- 
TIAL character. Can civil authority, though veſted 
in the perſons of the moſt potent monarchs, alter 
the nature of things? Can it change the word of 
God, or the eſſential properties of his works? Can 
it tranſmute a body into a ſpirit, or pebbles into 
pearls. No more is it capable of changing the 
nature of Chriſt's kingdom; or of blending its 
conſtitution with the political frame of any empire 
or nation. They differ abſolutely; and formally 


agree 
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_ in nothing, unleſs in the general abſtra& idea 
of ſociety. This will appear by an enumeration of 
particulars. 


I. The original deſign of civil ſocieties was ſug- 
geſted to mankind by their own neceſſities. In a 
ſtate of ſolitude, the individual cannot be happy. 
© It is not good for man to be alone.” His rights 
cannot be ſecured, nor his property defended. The 
law of neceſlity, therefore, obliges men, who dwell 
within convenient precincts, or who are otherwiſe 
related, to throw all their civil rights into one com- 
mon ſtock; to reduce the dictates of reaſon and of 
conſcience into laws; and to appoint qualified per- 
ſons to execute theſe maxims of equity and conveni- 
ency for the common advantage of the whole. 

Quite foreign to this was God's deſign, in erecting 
the New Teſtament church. It was not that all 
men might ſafely enjoy their rights, much leſs, that 


fome men might dictate to all, rule all, and enrich 


themſelves by robbing the treaſures of honeſt in- 
duſtry. He had ſufficiently provided for the firſt, 
and armed mankind againſt the laſt, by his having 
inſtituted public order, and civil government for its 


protection. His deſign was, that “ all thoſe whom 


he hath predeſtinated to the adoption of ſons by 
Jeſus Chriſt,” “ might enjoy the means of obtaining 
« the inheritance, which is reſerved in heaven for 
them.” + It was, that “ all men might fee what 
is the fellowſhip of the myſtery, which, from the 
beginning of the world, hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jeſus Chriſt : and that now 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, might be known by the church, the mani- 
fold wiſdom of God.” ! In fine, it was © for the 

Ih perfecting 
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perfecting of the ſaints, for the edifying of the body 
of Chriſt, till they all come in the unity of the faith, 
and the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 


fect man, unto the meaſure of the ſtature of the ful- 
neſs of Chriſt.“ 5 


II. The kingdoms of this world, founded on the 
laws of neceſlity, are governed by the law of nature 
alone. The laws of every well governed ſtate, are 
only the modifications of that law, which 1s written 
on the hearts of all men. They are the applications 
of nature's general law ot right to the particular 
exigencies, and the varying circumſtances of civil 
ſociety. Were it otherwiſe, civil government could 
not be the common privilege of mankind. 

In full contraſt ſtands the church of Chriſt. 
Founded on the decrees of Heaven, by which “ the 
heathen are given to the Meſhah for his inheritance, 
and the utmoſt ends of the earth for his poſſeſſion,” 
ſhe is governed by the laws and inſtitutions of her 
own divine Head. Iheſe, though they be not con- 
traty to the law of nature, are quite diſtin from 
it. This is known and underſtood by all men; but 
thoſe, being poſitive inſtitutions, are found only in 
the ſcriptures, and are properly underſtood by thoſe 
alone, upon whoſe renewed hearts God hath engra- 
ven his law. They are © the wiſdom of God in a 
myſtery, even the hidden wiſdom which God or- 
dained before the world.” || 

Beſides, civil legiſlature, as long as it regulates 
the exerciſe of its authority by reaſon's univerfal 
law, may frame as great a number of ſtatutes as it 
may judge to be conducive to general good. But 
the church acknowledges but one Lawgiver, even 
Chriſt. Having furniſhed her with a compleat body 

of 
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of laws, he hath left no room either for the pride 
of princes, or the petulance of popes. No man, 
no number of men, whether in councils or in con- 
claves, in convocations, or in ſynods have authority 
to add one new ordinance, or to frame one new 
law. | 


II. A reciprocal obligation on the authors and 
objects of all civil legiſlation ariſes from their mutual 
relation. Government owes to the ſubje& protec- 
tion. The ſubject owes obedience to the laws. In 
caſe of failure, there is a forfeit of life or property, 
according to the demerit of the crime. 

But in the kingdom of Chriſt, mens lives, limbs 
and property are all under the protection of the 
laws of the country. The ſalvation of mens ſouls, 
being one end of erecting that kingdom, none but 
madmen and perſecutors will adventure to ſay that 
the deſtruction of mens bodies, or the ſeizure of 
their property was ordained of God to accompliſh 
that important deſign. Chriſt never commanded 
church-members to pledge their lives or their for- 
tunes to their eccleſiaſtical governors for their good 
behaviour in church ſociety. Theſe, therefore, have 
no right to deliver their flocks to what was called 
in the days of yore, the ſecular arm! No: the 
kingdom of Chriſt indeed 1s not adminiſtred without 
penal laws; but theſe are of a very different nature, 
and the execution of them is committed to no mor- 
tal. Fear him, who, after he hath killed, hath 
power to caſt into hell: yea, I ſay unto you, FEAR 
HIM.“ + h | | 


IV. In civil ſociety, a due reſpect ought to be 
paid to that ſcale of ſecular pre-eminence, which 
providence hath fixed among its members. The 
| | laws 
+ Luke xi. 5, 
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laws of nature and of chriſtianity require, that every 
man, of every ſtation, and deſcription in ſociety, 
ſhould “ render to all their dues; tribute to whom 
tribute is due; cuſtom to whom cuſtom; fear to 
whom fear; honour to whom honour,” * 

But, at the ſame time that Chriſt approves and 
eſtabliſhes this order in civil ſociety, he expreſsly pro- 
hibits in his church. The princes of the Gentiles ex- 
erciſe dominion,—but it ſhall not be ſo among you.“ 

. Chriſt himſelf is King alone upon his holy hill of 
Zion. Chriſtians of every itation 1n civil, and of every 
deſcription in eccleſiaſtical ſociety are equally bound 
to attend, in every thing that concerns the conſci- 
ence, to the authority of Chriſt alone. Eccleſiaſtical 
rulers cannot govern as they ought, but by following 
their inſtructions, with a critical, —a conſcientious 
accuracy. Even in their higheſt acts of government, 
they obey the ſame authority, which the lowelt are 
bound to acknowledge. None muſt preſcribe to 
others; much leſs preſume to impoſe their ſentiments 
by violence. The underſtanding and the conſcience 
in all are ſacred to the ſceptre of Chriſt alone. 
Thoſe, who forget their immediate dependence on the 
Head of the church; who overlook their obligations, 
ariſing from their character, to be ſervants of all; 
and who, intoxicated with a vain opinion of their 
pre-eminence, “ begin to ſmite their fellow-ſervants,”* 
ought to tremble at his certification, which 1s dread- 
tul,—and at its conſequence, which is certain. Ves: 
e the Lord of theſe ſervants ſhall come, in a day 
they look not for him, and in an hour they are not 
aware of; and ſhall cut them aſunder, and appoint 
them their portion with hypocrites: there ſhall be 
weeping and wailing and gnaſhing of teeth.“ ; 

V. In 
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of their property, deprived of their rights, and even 


feds too; and, as ſuch, deſerve both protection and 
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V. In caſe of either foreign invaſion or civil in- 
ſurrection, it is neceſſary that the kingdoms of this 
world ſhould defend themſelves by all the ways 
which the law of equity has pointed out to every 
civil ſociety, when it is injured. Violence muſt be 
repelled by force. The injured muſt appeal to the 
God of battles. Every ſociety is certainly bound to 
do to others, as it wills them to conduct themſelves 
toward it; and is underſtood to have pledged the 
lives and property-of its members to live in peace 
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with every other independent ſociety, as long as the 


ſame duty is diſcharged toward it. It is therefore 
equitable, that any government, in caſe any neigh- | 
bouring ſociety forfeit its pledge, ſhould ſeize the 
forfeiture, and redrels its own injuries as far as the 
laws of war allow. 

The defence of the church is otherwiſe ſettled; 
It muſt be effected by methods, foreign to blood and 
carnage. © The weapons of her warfare are not 
carnal, but ſpiritual ; and mighty, through God, to 
the pulling down of every ſtrong hold,” in which 
it is poſſible that her adverſaries ſhould either fortify 
themſelves, or annoy her. No war can be carried 
on againſt that ſacred ſociety, as the church, which 
ſhould make carnal weapons either neceſſary or 
uſeful. 

It is true, ſhe may be perſecuted. Her members 
may be grievoully injured. They may be ſpoiled 


their lives may become a prey to violence, All this 
has been but too often realized. But it ought to 
be conſidered, that as all theſe injuries reſpect the 
civil, not the religious character of church members; 
their redreſs is not the object of eccleſiaſtical, but 
of civil adminiſtration. Church members are /ub- 


redreſs. If government therefore, ſhall refuſe pro- 
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tection or redreſs to them; or if it invade, or autho- 
rize others to invade their natural, civil or religious 
rights; the laws of nature, reaſon, neceſſity and 
even chriſtianity warrant them, either to withdraw 
from ſuch hoards of public robbers, or to ſeek their 
redreſs, in thoſe ways which the God of nature hath 
made expedient and juſt, in all ſuch caſes. Injured 
as men, and as deſerving citizens, they may act 
without blame, in the ſame characters, in their own 
defence. 


VI. In fine, provided that the purpoſes of civil 
ſociety be gained, it is of no importance into what 
form legiſlatures may throw the kingdoms of this 
world. That mode of government which is excel- 
lent in one country, or in one age, may be ſcarcely 
tolerable in another. The God of nature, ever ſince 
the Jewiſh theocracy ceaſed, haih tied no nation to 
any one particular form of government. The laws 
of reaſon oblige every nation to mould itſelf into 
that form, which has the greateſt probability, in its 
circumſtances, to promote public happineſs. 

But neither the fdclity of Chriſt, nor the propen- 
ſity in human nature to innovation, will ſuffer us to 
think, that the conſtitution, order and adminiſtra- 
tion of the church 1s left in the ſame precarious 
ſituation, Political wiidom finds no. ſcope in the 
kingdom of Chriſt. The wiſdom of this world 
ought to be confined to the kingdoms of this world. 
The conſtitution of chriſtian churches, together with 
their order and government, is planned by the un- 
erring wiſdom, and invariably fixed by the authority 
of their Sovereign Lord, who is “ Jeſus Chriſt, the 
lame yeſterday, and to-day, and for eyer.” + 

On a review, it appears, that it is abſurd beyond 
deſcription to attempt to incorporate ſocieties ſo 
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eſſentially diſtinct. They agree in nothing but in the 
moſt general idea of ſociety. Who was ever ſo mad 
as to ſay, that becauſe body and ſpirit agree in the 
general, metaphyſical, abſtract notion of ſub/tance, 
therefore the dimenſions of a ſoul may be aſcertained 
by the application of a foot-rule, or the height of 


an angel, like that of pyramid, may be taken by a 


quadrant? Or, who ever imagined that their eſſences 
may be ſo blended and mutually incorporated, that 
ſome aliquod tertium,—ſome ſtrange hyperphyſical 
compound ſhould ariſe from their alliance ! All 
efforts, which human wiſdom, joined to the greateſt 
authority on earth, to incorporate the church of 
Chriſt with the political conſtitutions of the king- 
doms of this world, are equally ridiculous. They 
expoſe their authors to the cenſures of common 
ſenſe. One whoſe inſtructions went no higher, de- 
ſcribes their folly in glowing colours. 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere ſi velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atru m 
Deſinat in piſcem, mulier formoſa ſuperne: 
Spectatum admiſſi, riſum teneatis amici? 

| Hor. Art. Poet, 
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A PROOF ATTEMPTED THAT, „ THE KINGDOM OF 
cHrisT CANNOT BE INCORPORATED WITH CIVIL 
SOCIETIES, BECAUSE IT DIFFERS FROM ALL INCOR= 
PORATED SECTS THEMSELVES, WHO ASSUME THE 
NAME OF NATIONAL CHURCHES.” | 


EFORE we proceed to the proof of the pro- 

poſition “ that the church of Chriſt differs 
from all incorporated ſects, aſſuming the name of 
national churches,” we readily premiſe one conceſſi- 
on,—** That the kingdom of Chriſt hath always ſub- 
ſiſted in national churches, ever ſince the age of the 
firſt incorporation.“ Meanwhile, by this conceſſion, 
it is only meant, that the church of Chriſt hath ſub- 
ſiſted in theſe political churches, as a maſs of oil re- 
mains in water, altogether unmixed and unincorpo- 
rated with their mixed conſtitutions. Ihe goſpel of 
Chriſt hath been ſucceſsfully preached, and the ſacra- 
ments, with other inſtitutions, have been edifyingly 
diſpenſed, in national churches. But let it be re- 
membered, that the divine Spirit, on whoſe bleſſing 
alone depends the ſucceſs of all ordinances, knows 
well how to diſtinguiſh the things of Chriſt from 
the inventions of men: and that while he bleſſeth 
the former in the experience of the ſaints, he ana- 
thematizes the latter in the ſcriptures of truth which 
are daily read in their aſſemblies. Theſe ordinances 


are bleſſed and made the vehicles of heavenly in- 


fluence, not as they are diſpenſed in incorporated 
churches, in virtue of a political appointment, by 
eivil legiſlature ; but in conſequence of their being 
viewed by chriſtians as the inſtitutions of Chriſt, 
claiming the attention of _ minds, the ene 
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of their conſciences, and the affection of their 
hearts, on the ground of divine authority alone. 
The ſacraments of the New Teſtament are blefled 
for the edification of good men, in national 
churches; but their eſtabliſhment by law, and their 
legal proſtitution to the uſe of political teſts, do not 
entitle them to that honour! | 
Notwithſtanding this conceſſion, the propoſition 
continues inviolate. The following conſiderations 
will illuſtrate its evidence. 


I. The conſtitution of the kingdom of heaven is 
a grand effect of the wiſdom of God, and a glorious 
proof of his love to men. The plan of that king- 
dom was © hid in God” among the other treaſures 
of his eternal wiſdom, till it was brought to view 
by Jeſus Chriſt, who is “ exalted to be Head over 
all things to the church; which is his body,” and, 
who © as a Son over his own houſe, was faithful to 
him that appointed him” in founding his kingdom 
according to the eternal model in the divine mind. 
But the conſtitution of national churches depends 
wholly on human policy, and the wiſdom of this 
world, which is fooliſhneſs with God. Like the 
wiſdom which plans theſe incorporated. churches, 
they are always changing their conſtitutions and 
altering their forms. In ſome countries, and in 
 fome ages, worldly wiſdom, conſulting with ambi- 
tion and avarice, eſtabliſhes an hierarchical church, 
whoſe ſpire “ exalteth itſelf above all that is called 
God.” In other parts of the earth, the fame wil. 
dom eſtabliſhes a fimilar hierarchical ſociety, whoſe 
top only reaches to the monarch's throne, whom 
all way acknowledge as “ ſupreme head over all 
perſons, and m all caufes civil and eccleſiaſtical.” 
In ſome kingdoms, more happy in their ideas of 
liberty, the ſame political wiſdom brings the conſti- 
- tufion 
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tution of the incorporated church as near the ſcrip: 
tural model, as is conſiſtent with the conſtitution of 
the nation and the genius of its civil government. 
Whence all this endleſs variety? Is it from a variety 
of original plans? Rather, is it not evidently owing 
to the policy of legiſlatures, who, by all this diver- 
ſity, provide that the conſtitutions and adminiſtra- 
tions, in both departmenis of the incorporated 
ſyſtem, may be conſiſtent, and mutually ſubſervient 
to one another; and may both ſerve the purpoſes of 
thoſe, whether princes or prieſts, who fit at the 
helm. The truth here cannot be diſſembled. Now 
the church is Orthodox; then Arian: now Popiſh, 
then Proteſtant: now Epiſcopalian, then Preſbyte- 
rian: Why? She is a tool to ambitien, avarice and 
political fineſſe, and muſt put on that form which 
will moſt conduce to the purpoſes of government, 
whether good or bad. If government be friendly 
to liberty and the rights of mankind; the national 
church naturally puts on a preſbyterian, or a mode- 
rate epiſcoparian form: but as ſoon as the nation 
is curſed with an aſpiring or prieſt-ridden prince, 
the national church goes to the anvil, and is ham- 
mered into an uſeful engine to advance the power 
and prerogative of the crown, or to glut the ambi- 
tion and avarice of the hierarchy. 


II. It is at leaſt in words agreed, that the church 
of Chriſt © is built on the foundation of the apoſtles 
and prophets, Jefus Chriſt himſelf being the chief 
corner-ſtone.” The ſacred writings contain the 
plan of all her doctrines, worſhip and order, with a 
degree of preciſion proportionate to the importance 
of God's gracious deſign in her erection. | 

But national churches, as ſuch, are built on a 
very different foundation. In Italy, the church, 
repreſented as a great whore, ſitteth upon a ſcarlet- 
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coloured beaſt, full of names of blaſphemy, having 
ſeven heads and ten horns. In England, the na- 
tional church is built on the foundation of the lords 
and commons, aſſembled in parliament; his majeſty, 
the ſupreme head, being the chief corner- tone. 
The truth cannot be diſguiſed. Why is epiſcopacy 
the order of the church of England? Is it becauſe 
that order is built on the foundation of the apoſtles? 
Pretences aſide—ls it not becauſe it is thought to 
be moſt conducive to the political deſigns of go- 
vernment, in England? If any demur, we aſk, why 
the ſame Britiſh parliament declares it to be their 
ſovereign will and pleaſure that the national church 
on the North ſide of Tweed ſhould be of the preſby- 
terian form? Did Chriſt, or any of his apoſtles 
leave it on record, that the faſhion of the church 
in South-Britain ſhould be epiſcoparian, and that 
the model of the Scotch church ſhould be preſby- 
terian? Has Chriſt appointed a diſtin& model for 
every country and for every clime, for every age 
and for every political revolution in the ſame age?— 
From the whole, it ſeems plain, that if difterent 
foundations infer a diverſity of ſuperſtructures, the 
kingdom of Chriſt is different from all national 
churches, under that formal conſideration. 


HI. Nor 1s the difference leſs remarkable in re- 
gard of the diſtinct characters which belong to their 
reſpective members. Much more is neceſſary to 
form the reſpectable character of a member of 
Chriſt's church, than is required to conſtitute that 
of a coxcomb; who, in order to qualify himſelf 
for ſome office in the army, navy or exciſe, muſt 
become a member of the national church, muſt 
approach her moſt ſacred myſteries, and may pro- 
ſecute any miniſter who attempts to preclude him, 
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on account of his being guilty of the trifling ſins of 
whoredom, drunkenneſs and profane ſwearing. 

The conſtituent members of Chriſt's church are 
credible chriſtians. Nor is the appellation applied 
to them in the ſame latitude in which it has been 
uſed ſince the commencement of national churches. 
They profeſs their faith in Chriſt, and their obedi- 
ence to him by works as well as by words. They 
are © faithful in Chriſt Jeſus.” * The inſpired vo- 
lume characterizes them—as © living ſtones which 
are built up a ſpiritual houſe;” —as “an holy prieſt- 
hood, who offer up ſpiritual ſacrifices to God, by 
Jeſus Chriſt ;'* and as © a choſen generation, a 
royal prieſthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, 
to ſhew forth the praiſes of him, who hath called 
them out of darkneſs into his marvellous light.” + 

There is no hiſtorical fact more certain than that 
evangelical churches were we N conſtituted of 
ſuch characters. It is therefore plain, that the 
character ſhould continue the ſame, while we profeſs 
to adopt the ſame ſyſtem of revelation, to acknow- 
ledge the ſame lawgiver, and to regulate our ſenti- 
ments and conduct by the ſame laws. 

But alas, how ſtriking is the contraſt between 
that character, and that of the generality of thoſe 
who are members of incorporated churches! Inſtead 
of being “called out of the world,“ they become 
members of ſuch churches, in order that they may 
be of the world, and may enjoy thoſe emoluments 
in church or ſtate, which miniſter to their avarice, 
luxury or luſt. All the ſubjeQs of the nation, pious 
and profane, are legal members of the national 
church. Should any conſcientious diflenter ſcruple 
communion; and ſhould he plead, in order to be 
exempted from the civil penalties and eccleſiaſtical 
4%. re cenſures, 
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cenfures, which hang over his obnoxious head, that 
he is no member of the incorporated ſect, becauſe 
he never gave his conſent to become ſuch ; his 
plea avails nothing. Though it be /ogical, it is not 
legal. It cannot divert the thunder of excommuni- 
cation. He is ſolemnly caſt out of a ſociety, of 
which he never was a member; and he is fined, 

confined, and at laſt ruined, for the unpardonable 
ſin of being a man, and aſſerting the rights of hu- 
man nature. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked in this place, that 
the members of national churches ſuſtain that cha- 
racter formally as they are members of civil ſociety. 
The reaſon of the aſſertion is obyious. In the eye 
of legiſlature, the formal reaſon of their memberſhip 
in the nati church is, its own authority — 
ing and appt nting them members, under civil 
pains. Communion, in conſequence of ſuch mem- 
berſhip, is purely civil. It is the legal condition of 
enjoying the common rights of citizens in their full 
extent. 

On a review, it is plain, that incorporated 
churches are not according to the ſcriptural model 
of the churches of Chriſt. Notwithſtanding their 
eccleſiaſtical charaQer, they are civil and political 
ſocieties, as far as their conſtitutions, the deſigns of 
their erection, and the formal character of their 
members are all confounded with thoſe of civil 


lociety. 
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- & PROOF ATTEMPTED, © THAT INCORPORATIONS ARE 
1 + ,, HURTFUL ro rug cxvuach.?” 


AST ONISHING is the power of prepoſſeſſion! 
It is probable that European legiſlatures have 
plouſly — that they were doing the church 
very important ſervice, when they were moulding 
her into an earthly kingdom, incorporating her 
with the political conſtitution, and authorizing one 
ſect of chriſtians to fatten upon the ſpoils of all 
others. Nor have the bulk of chriſtians been of a 
different ſentiment. Even in thi notwith- 
ſtanding the progreſs of liberal ſmiment, an in- 
corporation is reckoned ſo eſſential to the being of 
that ſociety, that would aſſume the name of a 
church, that the hiſtorian would write in a ſtyle 
abſolutely unintelligible, were he to deſcribe an 
religious ſociety by that deſignation, which had 
not been, at leaſt at that time, allied to the poli- 
tical ſtate of the nation. It is commonly thought, 
that the advantages, reſulting from an incorpora- 
tion, are numerous and important. The clergy are 
put in a ſtate of independence on their flocks; 
and, at the ſame time, are fixed in a ſtate of uſe ful 
dependence on government. The people are taught 
by the ſame methods to obey their ſpiritual guides, 
by which they are obliged to honour their civil 
governors. An effectual bar is put in the way of 
all diverſity of ſentiment on the ſubject of the na- 
tional creed, and of all diverſity of, worſhip, in 
regard of the public liturgy. In caſe of any reli- 
gious controverſies with peeviſh diſſenters, the in- 
corporated ſect is ever ſure to gain the palm, even 
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though it ſhould loſe the victory. And ſhould 
diſſenters, at any time become formidable, either 
on account of their arguments, or becauſe of their 
numbers, the national church is always ready pre- 


pared, and legally authorized to anſwer all their 


arguments, and to leſſen their numbers, by the 
execution of the penal ſtatutes. 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſuppoſed conveniences, a 
proof may be attempted of the following propoſi- 
tions.—** That an incorporation deſtroys the effen- 
tial characters of the chriſtian church:??—< It ſup- 
plants the authority of Chriſt over her:“ —It ſpoils 
her members of their peculiar privileges:”—and 
* it tends to diſappoint the very important deſigns 


of her erection.“ 
— ———— 
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INCORPORATIONS DESTROY THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERS OF 
| THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


SHORT review of ſome characterizing pro- 
4 perties of Chriſt's kingdom will ſet this propo- 
ſition in a juſt point of view. | „ 36h 


I. The character, to which the adored Redeemer 
himſelf bare witneſs before the Roman governor, 
deſerves to be firſt conſidered; —*< My kingdom is 
Nor of this world.“ + 7 | 
Though this character be negative, it conveys as 
politive an idea of that kingdom as the characters 
of immenſity, immutability, infinity do of the Deity 
himſelf, It is ſuch a deſcription as ſerves to check 
all carnal notions concerning its object. That it 
| differs 
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differs in kind from every ſpecies of civil ſociety, 


mixed or unmixed, is the leaſt that ſeems to be im- 
ported by the terms. It muſt therefore follow, that 
incorporations deſtroy one of the moſt eſſential qua- 
lities of that kingdom. While they conſtitute the 
national church a department of the mixed political 
ſyſtem, they make her what Chriſt teſtifies his 
church is nat. In fo far as ſhe is incorporated with 
the conſtitution of ciyil fociety, and obtains a le 
monopoly of orthodoxy, tithes and titles, ſhe is not 
the church of Chriſt. Should even her doctrines 
and rites be never ſo pure and primitive, they be- 
long not formally to the church of Chriſt- Finis 
dat formam. They are the doctrines and rites of 
the ſtate. When legiſlature grants an incorporation, 
it acts with deſign, and with ſuch a deſign as is 
congruous to its own nature and ends. It therefore 
follows, that, as its ends are and can be only civil 
and political, the religious ſyſtem, as the incorpo- 
rated ſyſtem, can be viewed in no other light than 
as an engine of civil policy; and the ſociety, as in- 
corporated, can be viewed in no other point of light 
beſides that of a ſociety, incorporated for civil and 
political purpoſes. 

Some may be diſpoſed to object to the propriety 
of this reaſoning; and may pleafe themſelves with 
the thought, that notwithſtanding all that hath been 
adduced, © incorporations deſtroy not the effential 
character of Chriſt's kingdom, ſince the kingdom 
which is not of this world may, and does ſubſiſt in 
incorporated churches.” | | 

Though it be admitted that the true church of 
Chriſt may ſubſiſt in national churches, this does 
not proye that theſe, as ſuch, are true churches. 
It a nation or an empire forms itſelf into a pecu- 
liar, mixed ſpecies of ſociety; governs itſelf by a 
peculiar body of laws, adapted to the 1 
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of its conſtitution; and purſues deſigns quite fo- 
reign, or ſometimes oppoſite to the noble pale 
for which the kingdom of Chriſt was erected; it 
cannot be called, without a groſs abuſe of language, 
the kingdom, which is not of this world. If the 
deſigns "of its erection, the manner of its admini- 
ſtration, and the purpoſes which it purſues, —be 
political, it is ſo far a civil ſociety to all intents and 
purpoſes. And ſuch is every national church. The 
incorporating charter, on which ſhe ſtands, ſup- 
poſes it. And the penal laws, annexed to it, are 
directly aimed at the true and genuine church of 
Chriſt ſecretly lurking in the nation, or perhaps in 
her communion, Yes: they mean nothing, unleſs 
they import, that no other church of Chriſt /ub/4/ts, 
and ought to ſubJiſt in the nation, beſides that ſociety | 
which 1s eſtabliſhed by law for attaining the 
litical ends of civil government: and — no mc wi 
rity, human or divine, 1s, or ought to be acknow- 
ledged, as obligatory on the conſcience, beſide 
that which hath beſtowed the incorporated charter. 
Thus are men cheated out of their religion. Re- 
ligion conſiſteth not ſo much in paying a regard to 
the doctrines and laws of chriſtianity, as in paying 
that reſpect formally on account of the authority of 
Chriſt alone, enjoining that reſpect as a proof of 
cordial ſubjection to him, as the only King of Zion, 
who hath, or ought to have authority in his own 
kingdom. But in all national churches, political 
authority walks forth with ſolemn, awful pace, and 
demands faith in Chriſt and obedience to him, as a 
debt due to it, as a proof of the ſubjection of the 
conſcience to its commands, and as a /egal condition 
of enjoying the common rights of men and citizens. 
Its language is, To you it is commanded, O na- 
tions, people and languages, that at what time ye 
hear the ſound of the ſtate n and the thunder 


of 
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of the executive powers, ye fall down and w 
the golden image which legiſlature hath ſet up.“ 
Mean time, what the chriſtian church gains of 
worldly grandeur, by incorporations, ſhe loſeth of 
ſpiritual glory. Though the moſt exact uniformity 
ſhould prevail; though the moſt punQual obedience 
ſhould be yielded to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem ;- yea, 
though it were altogether unaduljerated; yet- there 
is no viſible tet, by which it can be known to MEN, 
whether the authority of Chriſt, or of legiſlature 
contributes moſt to this uniformity ;—whether ſuch 
an eccleſiaſtical nation is a ſociety of idolaters and 
hypocrites, or of chriſtians and ſaints. True chriſ- 
tians, in ſuch a ſociety, are like the ſeven thouſand 
in the days of Elijah. They pay an invi/ible, though 
ſincere regard to the authority of Chriſt, amidſt a 


countleſs crowd of idolaters, who, while profeſling 


the ſame faith, and practiſing the ſame modes of 
worſhip, are viſibly bowing the Knee to civil autho- 
rity alone. 


I. SPIRITUALITY 1s another eſſential property of 
Chriſt's kingdom. This property may be juſtly in- 
ferred from the former. As it is not of this world, 
it muſt be ſpiritual and heavenly. 

That the proof may be full, that this charaGer 
of the chriſtian church is overthrown by incorpo- 


rations, we mult lay it down 1n various points of 


view. The church may be conſidered, —in her re- 
lation to her divine Head and Lawgiver;—In regard 
of her conſtituent members ;—as ſhe is governed by 
her own peculiar laws; And as ſhe is conſtituted to 
en ends, wholly foreign to theſe of civil ſociety. 

. As the chriſtian church ſtands related. to the 
Mediatorial character of Chriſt, which is wholly 
ſpiritual, the alſo muſt be characterized by the ſame 
property. It requires no extraordinary degree of 
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penetration, to perceive from the nature of Chriſt's 
character, that he is not inveſted with it, that he 
may be qualified to govern an earthly kingdom, 
either by the exertion of his own authority, or by 
that of his ſubſtitutes. 
It hath been proved already, that "chriſtian 
churches are formally diſtinct from incorporated 
churches; and that theſe laſt, however they may be 
denominated, through the abuſe of language, are, as 
ſuch, ſocieties purely political. It follows therefore, 
that, if Chriſt have no other kingdom, he muſt ei- 
ther renounce his ſpiritual character, or abdicate his 
political kingdom. There is no medium. His Medi- 
atorial offices, calculated for ſpiritual and heavenly 
purpoſes only, are infinitely diſproportionate to the 
nature and purpoſes of incorporated churches, 
viewed as political ſocieties. Were it true what 
incorporations ſuppoſe, that Chriſt hath no other 
church in the nation, beſide the incorporated ſociety, 
the conſequences would be ſhocking. The wiſdom 
of God in inveſting Chriſt with royal, ſpiritual titles 
muſt be accounted folly; as the Mediator's offices 
have no viſible correlates, they muſt be abſolutely 
unneceſſary: and as every government makes it cri- 
minal by the penal laws, connected with the act of 
Incorporation, to acknowledge any other church, as 
à true church of Chriſt, beſides the national church, 
which, by its incorporation, becomes a political 
ſociety ; Chriſt is robbed of his kingdom, in every 
nation where incorporations take place; and at the 
fame time, and by the ſame raſh interference of 
civil authority, his kingdom is diveſted of one of its 
chief excellences. | 

2. The ſpiritual character of all Chriſt's ſubjects 
infers the fpirituality of his kingdom. They, as 


ſubjects of that kingdom, are “ not of the world.“ 
It is true, they are members of civil ſociety: 15 in 
Fr their 
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their religious character, and as related to the church 
of Chriſt, they are not to be viewed as combining 
in civil aſſociation, and as proſecuting its peculiar 
deſigns. They are viewed as credible ſaints, called 
to fellowſhip with Chriſt, and with one another in 
a peculiar kind of ſociety, wholly diſtin& from civil 
aſſociation. Whatever ſome eminent perſons may 
have written in favour of promiſcuous admiſſion to 
communion, it ſeems plain that this is the character 
of all ſuch as ought to be admitted to the chriſtian 
myſteries. Can any indeed be accounted members 
of any free ſociety, who refuſe to obey its laws, and 
conform to its maxims? Can thoſe be accounted the 
ſubjects of Chriſt, who viſibly contemn his raph 
openly bid defiance to his laws; and practically de- 
clare, that they neither know the Lord, nor will 
obey his voice? 

Incorporations deſtroy the ſpirituality of Chriſt's 
kingdom, while they ſecularize the character of its 
ſubjects. The members of national churches, in- 
ſtead of being called out of the world, are no other 
than the men of the world. Every national church 
conſiders all the ſubjects of the prince as her mem- 
bers de jure; and, on that principle, claims a civil 
right to excommunicate thoſe, who, de facto, were 
never of her communion. The ſame law of neceſſity, 
which obliges them to be members of the common- 
wealth, conſtitutes them members of the church. 
Thus, their religious character is ſwallowed up in 
their political relation to civil authority. They have 
but one character. They are, in every reſpect, ſub- 
ject to political authority, preſiding over both de- 
partments of the heterogeneous conſtitution. How 
different is the character of Chriſt's ſubjects! They 
are © called to be ſaints;“ They are not born ſuch. 
They are © a willing people;” not preſſed into 
Chriſt's ſervice. They are © redeemed out of every 
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kindred, tribe and nation;” not every one of every 
nation. 

From this contraſt, it appears, that as far as 
incorporated churches ſecularize the character of 
their members, they are not theſe ſocieties to which, 
as ſuch, the ſpiritual character of the Redeemer 
bears the moſt diſtant analogy. 

Nor is this the only branch of the chriſtian*s cha- 
rater which incorporations tend to annihilate; 


The ſubje&s of Chriſt's kingdom, having dedicated 


themſelves to their divine Lawgiver, profefs a reſo- 
lution to facrifice every earthly intereſt to their 
loyalty. .** Raiſed up together with Chriſt,” they 
profeſs © to ſeek thoſe things which are above,“ 


where He ſits enthroned on the right-hand of God. 


Renewed in the fpirit of their minds, they “ ſet 
their affection on things above, and not on earthly 
objects. How ruining to this temper are incorpo- 
rations! By them, every man is entitled to the 
character of a good ſubject, and of a good chriſtian, 
(churchman) in proportion as he falls out with his 
own conſcience, by contemning the authority of 
Chriſt in thoſe doctrines and inſtitutions, which 
legiſlature may have thought proper to diſcard, or 
to adulterate in the incorporated ſyſtem. 1 hey are 
legally accounted good chriſtians, in proportion as 
their hearts are warmly engaged in the purſuits of 
ambition; and are reſolved to facrifice every object 
that is ſacred, at the ſhrines of conformity and pre- 
terment. 

There is nothing more obvious from experrence 
than that i incorporations tend to make this character 
umverſal. Should it even be ſuppoſed that the 
national ſyſtem is agreeable to the ſentiments of 
conformiſts; yet theſe, exempted from the croſs, 
tempted by the charms of eaſe and affluence, and 
leduced from the diſagrecable paths of mortification 
| and 
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and animated piety; become carnal, ſenſual, and 4 
reproach to the chriſtian profeſſion. On the other 
hand, the baits of riches, honours and preferments, 
and the horrors of diſgrace, poverty and ruin, are 
held up to allure, or to affright the ſcrupulous to 
purchaſe the faſhionable and lucrative character of 
good churchmen at the expence of their chriſtianity. 
When national churches are generally conſtituted of 
ſuch members, are they not carnal and worldly? Is 
not their ſpiritual character, as parts of Chriſt's ſpi- 
ritual kingdom, in a great meaſure annihilated? If 
the chriſtian church were made up of ſuch ſocieties 
only, as her component parts, no man could believe 
her to be that ſociety which our Lord intended to 
deſcribe, when he faid, My kingdom is not of 
this world.” Yet incorporations make it penal to 
acknowledge any other churches on earth! _ 

3. The nature of thoſe laws by which the king- 
dom of Chriit is governed ſerves to demonſtrate the 
ſpirituality of that kingdom. Such as the laws of 
any ſociety are, ſuch are the nature and character 
of that ſociety. Laws cannot anſwer their end, if 
there be no political fitneſs in them to the nature of 
the ſociety, to the general character of its members, 
and to the peculiar deſigns of its inſtitution, But 
who knows not that the laws of Chriſt's kingdom 
are entirely ſpiritual? To ſuppoſe, therefore, that 
the church is capable of being governed by civil or 
ſtatute law, would at once impeach the wiſdom of 
her Lawgiver, and annihilate one of her eſſential 
characters. 

All this is more than ſuppoſed in national 
churches. A certain ſect obtains a precluding in- 
corporation. A peculiar creed is authorized. A 
certain liturgy is canonized. By what authority? 
Is it not by that of legiſlature? Muſt not then thoſe 
doctrines and modes of worſhip, which receive the 


form 
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form and force of law from the national legiſlature, 
be viewed by them, and all the world, as Aatute 
law? And ſince civil legiſlature cannot legiſlate for 


any ſociety but what 1s civil, and of which it is the 


proper repreſentative; does it not follow, that legi- 
Nature, when legiſlating for the national church, 
in legitimating her creed and ritual, conſiders her 
merely as a civil ſociety, and as a ſociety of which 
it is the proper repreſentative, and in which, on that 
account, it has a right of civil legiſlation? If all 
this be juſt, is it not plain, that the inſtitutions of 
chriſtianity, as they are bound upon incorporated 
churches, by civil authority, are no longer ſpiritual, 
but are ſtatute law; that theſe churches are conſi- 
dered by legiſlature in no other point of view than 
in that of civil ſocieties; and that if Chriſt have 
no other kingdom on earth beſides theſe, he hath 
Hons at all, which anſwers to his own deſcription 
of it 

It is in vain to reply, © that though the inſtitu- 
tions of chriſtianity, as they are enforced by civil 
authority, may be viewed as ſtatute law; yet, being 
{til divine inſtitutions, they may, and ought to bind 
the conſciences of all chriſtians, as the inſtitutions 


of the chriſtian lawgiver. True! but the objection 


implies an acknowledgment of the juſtice and pro- 
priety of the above reaſoning. And if ſo, then 
Chriſt can have no kingdom at all that correſponds 
to the deſcription which he himſelf gives of it. Not 
that which is the object of civil legiſlation, becauſe 
it is conceded, that this is civil and of zhis world. 
Nor any other, in the eye of the law; both becauſe 
government refuſes to acknowledge anyother beſides 
that which it eſtabliſhes by a precluding incorpora- 
tion; and becauſe the penal ſtatutes, annexed to 
the act of incorporation, neceſlarily imply a denial 
that there is, or onght to be an acknowledgment of 
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any other church of Chriſt in exiſtence, within the 
limits of the legiſlature's influence and authority. 

Beſides, it is denied, that the peculiar doctrines 
and inſtitutions of Chriſt can become the matter of 
ſtatute law to any ſociety whatever, over which civil 
legiſlature hath a right of legiſlation: They have 
no affinity with the law of nature, which, being 
alone univerſal, 1s, according to its various appli- 
cations, the only ſtandard of civil actions, and the 
only univerſal rule in the diſpenſing of civil rewards 
and puniſhments. As theſe dottrines and inſtitutions 
have an immediate and primary reſpect to the un- 
derſtanding and the conſcience, which are neceſſarily 
exempted from all human, not to ſay civil juriſ- 
diction, and are ſubject to God only; they cannot 
become matter of ſtatute law, nor be enforced by 
civil authority, appearing with even all its attend- 
ing lures and chains. The conſcience is naturally 
incapable of feeling the force of human authority, 
or even the pains of penal ſtatutes. £ 

4. The ſpiritual purpoſes for which the king- 
dom of Chriſt was ere&ed, ſerve to demonſtrate its 
ſpirituality. If the deſigns of erecting incorporated 
churches be foreign and oppoſite to thoſe for which 
Chriſt erected his kingdom, it will follow, that in- 
corporations, in ſo far as they ſubvert the ends of 
the erection of Chriſt's kingdom, deſtroy its ſpiri- 
tuality. A contralt of thele deſigns will ſet the 
ſubject in a proper point of view. | 

The purpoſe of Chriſt in the erection of his church 
was, that in and by ordinances of his own inſtitution 


only, in her, the adored perſons and perfections of 


the GopHEeAD might be illuſtriouſly difplayed, and 
for ever glorified in the final ſalvation of all, who, by 
a divine faith, approve, receive and ſubmit to him as 
their compleat Saviour. | 
But is this, or any thing analogous to this, the 
>" ="F __ deſign 
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deſign of erecting incorporated churches? Is it not 
rather, that the incorporated fect may legally arro- 
gate to itſelf the pompous title of THE CHURCH; that 
its public teachers may enjoy all thoſe dignities, pre- 
ferments and riches, which legiſlature hath pinned to 
the national profeſſion; and that its laity alone may 
legally poſſeſs an excluſive title to every ſtation of 
honour, profit and eaſe in the civil branch of the 
mixed adminiſtration? Whatever may have been, in 
ſome ages, the pious deſign of ſome legiſlatures, the 
uniform hiſtory of incorporations proves, that this 
has been their ultimate aim and conſtant reſult. It 
follows, therefore, that as the ſpiritual deſign of that 
ſociety is exchanged tor thoſe which are entirely at 
war with chriſtianity, and plainly inconſiſtent with 
the laws of juſtice and natural equity; if the pre- 
cluding incorporation imply that the national church 
13 the only church to be acknowledged in the nation, 


it imports, at the ſame time, that Chriſt hath no 
church at all within its boundaries. 


IH. Another eſſential quality of Chriſt's kingdom, 
to which incorporations are hoſtile, is, its immediate 
DEPENDENCE on the authority of Chriſt alone. Chri- 
{tian churches are built on his perſon, as their only 


foundation; are related to him, as ſpiritual Sovereign; 


and are accountable to him, as their final Judge. 
They ſing, © The Lord, is our Judge, the Lord is 
our  Lawgiver, the Lord is our King, he will fave 
us.“ 

Though this principle be generally acknowledged, 
yet incorporations overthrow it. 'They create a civil 
relation between legiſlature and the members of 
national churches, as ſuch, which ſubyerts the rela- 
tion between Chriſt and them, as members of his_ 
church, Let it be ſuppoſed that the national church 
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is the moſt orthodox on earth; yet the penal laws, 
inſeparable from the act of incorporation. ſupplant 
the authority of Chriſt, and make the conformity of 
church- members to the national ſyltem, % to 
hang on the authority of legiſlature. I fay, %, 
for though charity may ſuppole that they are ſincerely 
attached, their conformity is no proof that they are 
ſo. It does not glority God It only glorihes the 
mighty power of legiſlature; rue chriſtians act, 

in all religious concerns, ſolely from a ſenſe of the 
divine authority. And if this be the caſe, where is 
the neceſſity of legiſlature's interference? Could any 
human law, armed with tortures and all the terrors 
of death, have made the apoſtle Paul a more ortho- 
dox believer of the doctrines he taught? All-truth 
mult ſtand upon evidence; not upon human autho- 
rity. And, if evidence has already procured the 
aſſent of the underſtanding, the authority of all the 
legiſlatures on earth cannot add a grain to its effect 
on the mind. Would an uct of parliament have made 
Sir Iſaac Newton a more confirmed believer of his 
own demonſtrations? It will be anſwered, no: * But 


ſuch laws influence the conformity of thoſe who have 


no ſenſe of Chriſt's authority.” But we may aſk— 
May not theſe. laws alſo greatly injure thoſe, who, 
Hecauſe they have the molt tender ſenſe of Chriſt's 
authority, dare not conform? Beſides, are theſe po- 
litical conformiſts made chriſtians? Are they not 
made vile hypocrites? Such policy is a molt wonderful 
effort to make every man's religion independent of 
his underſtanding, of his will, of his conſcience, of 
himſelf, and as convenient to him as his cloak. It 
is an attempt to put the human ſpecies on a level 
with baboons; and to increaſe the number of their 
more irrational and miſchievous brethren, the 
atheiſts! 
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IV. Once more; incorporations tend to deſtro 
the unity of the church, to circumſcribe her catho- 
liciſin, and to hurt her identity. 


1. Scripture bears ample teſtimony to the unity 


of the church: and experience bears no leſs ample 
witneſs, that incorporations are very hoſtile to it. 
This will fully appear, when it is conſidered in what 
her unity conſiſteth. 

The unanimous concurrence of church-members, 
in the profeſſion of their faith, enters into the idea 
of her unity. 


Though the chriſtian faith hath been fixed in ſcrip- 


ture, with a degree of preciſion, which ſhould have 
exempted it from corruption, yet how is it varied, 
diſtorted, mangled and adulterated in almoſt all 
national churches! and how much more among them 
all! Chriſtians, according to the country in which 
they were born, and the nature of its political con- 
ſtitution, are forcibly divided into political, ſchiſma- 
tical ſets, every one of which has a faith, ſtamped 
hike the coin of the country, with the image of that 
authority, which gives it its national currency. Their 
faith is not the faith of the church catholic. To 
every national creed, legiſlature ever finds it poli- 
ncally neceſſary to add, or cauſe to be added, ſome 
diſcriminating ſhibboleth, from which the incorpo- 
rated faith derives a charaeriftical ſpeciality, by 
which it is not only politically differenced from the 
ONE common faith of the univerſal church, but alſo, 
in like manner, from ſimilar diflerencing notas 1n 
other incorporated churches. Thus, the diale& of 
the firſt ſchiſmatics is revived and perpetuated. One 
faith, I am of the church of England; another, I am 
of the church of Scotland; another, I am of the 
church of France, &c. If you alk, why? It is 


anſwered, they breathe in theſe countries; and unleſs 
they were willing to forfeit their civil rights, perhaps 
their 
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their lives, they mult profeſs themſelves members of 
theſe churches. 

Farther, the unity of the church conſiſts in a 
voluntary and harmonious regard among her mem- 
bers to the inſtitutions of Chriſt. Inſtead of being 
made the ſubjects of Chriſt by the iron hand of 
ſecular authority, they are drawn by the filken 
cords of gratitude. Actuated by the ſame principle, 
governed by the ſame laws, and prompted by the 
ſame motives, they purſue the ſame ſpiritual deſigns, 
with a degree of unanimity which ſhews that they 
are under the influence of one Spirit. 

No room ſeems left for any part of this deſcription 
in incorporated churches. At the time when the 
incorporation is to be made, legiſlature calls a ſynod; 
commands it to fit till it ſhall have framed a number 
of canons, ſufficient to anſwer the ends of the 
intereſted, and to cramp the liberty and enſlave the 
conſciences of chriſtians; and finally appoints the 

hoſtly aſſembly to prefer this their book of canons 
Pe a parliamentary reviſal. It is corrected and ap- 
proved. And now it is the only ſtandard of religious 
uniformity. Thus, inſtead of an unity and unifor- 
mity founded on a joint ſenſe of Chriſt's ſupreme 
authority, a political /ikene/s, unallied to union, is 
eſtabliſhed and enforced by the fear of the magi- 
ſtrate's ſword, which, concerning objects of this 
kind, he ſeldom bears in vain. 

Nor is it lefs plain that incorporations deſtroy the 
union of churches. This muſt be the cafe, while 
there are more national churches than one on the 
earth. The rule of unitormity differs in every nation 
from that of all others. It becomes therefore impoſ- 
ſible, that the union of churches can ſubſiſt. Ihe 
miniſters of the church of Scotland are no miniſters 
in the eye of the church of England, becauſe their 
ordination is not epiſcopal, agreeable to the incor- 
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porated canons of. that church. Nay the Scotch are 
no chriſtians in England, becauſe, happening ro 
have been baptized by miniſters, who are no mini- 
ſters in the eye of the Enghih book of canons, 
their baptiſm is not canonical, and conſequently not 
valid! 

We muſt not forget the true ſpring of conſent in 
the faith, and harmony of worſhip. It is the © unity 
of the Spirit.” f Endued with the ſame holy diſpoſi- 
tions, “ they walk by the ſame rule, and they mind 
the ſame things.“ * 

But incorporations ſuperſede the unity of the 
Spirit. A conſtrained conjunction of men, actuated 
by the moſt oppoſite ſprings of action, is accounted 
eccleſiaſtical uniry. It 1s of no importance to legi- 
Nature, whether they be actuated by the Spirit of 
God, or influenced by the devil. Hence, in ſuch 
ſocieties, it is not leſs common than ſhocking to ſee 
whoremongers, drunkards, extortioners and—ſaints 
—all good, legal chriſtians, approaching the awful 
myſteries, and profeſſing, at that ſacred table, that 
they. are one body, and one bread Can that be 
accounted the ** unity of the Spirit*” where the ſons 
of God and the children of Belial are violently driven 
together, by the ſword of the magiſtrate, into church 
communion, and are legally authorized to profane 
hy molt tremendous myſteries! 

The caTHoLIC1sM of the church is not in leſs, 
* from incorporations than her unity. 

Whatever cauſe is capable of crumbling the 
church into independent pieces, militates againſt that 
article of the ancient creed, © I believe the holy 
catholic church.” Incorporations, by authorizing 
national ſhibboleths, make every national church an 
independent part, which can have no communion 
with other parts of the ſame body. Incorporations 

| 5 imply 5 
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imply that no other church is, or ought to be 
acknowledged by its members. Gold, the moment 
it receives the ſtamp of any country upon it, is no 
more of univerſal currency. In other countries, it 
is eſtimated only at its intrinſic worth. Had the Ju- 
daizing teachers ſucceeded in their deſign of making 
circumciſion the 7% to Gentile converts of their 
becoming members of their commonwealth, the 
chriſtian church, however extenſive ſhe might have 
been, inſtead of being catholic, muſt have been 
entirely national and particular. The caſe is ſimilar 
in all national churches. They ceaſe to be parts of 
the one catholic church, ſince their incorporations, 

eſtabliſhing their reſpective ſhibboleths, oblige the 
members of all, reſpectively, to renounce the com- 
munion of each other, and to hold their own church 
as the only church of Chriſt with which they legally 
can have communion on earth. It follows, therefore, 
by the juſteſt conſequence, that ſince this is the caſe 
of all inco porated churches, and if theſe be the only 
church of Chriſt, there is no ſuch ſociety as the one 
catholic chùrch upon earth. 

Some may alledge, © that ſeeing different 
churches, even in the primitive ages, had different 
uſages, the chriſtian church was never univerſal in 
the above ſenſe.” We anſwer, they had diff, . 
cuſtoms, and even different ſentiments about; 
things; but did any of theſe primitive ſocieties No 
their peculiar &uſtoms and ſentiments dividing #/*s 
of ſchiſmatical parties? If any did, they ſtood re- 
proved. Who art thou that judgeſt another man's 
ſervant? To his own maſter he ſtandeth or falleth. 
Let us not judge: one another; but judge this rather 
that no man put\a ſtumbling block in his brother's 
way.“ + Chriſtians, in theſe early ages, had no 
temptation to incuir that reproof to which incorpo- 
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rations have expoſed their intereſted and ſchiſmatical 
votaries.—Laudable, eſpecially inſtituted cuſtoms 
are to be maintained; truth, at all hazards, muſt 
be avowed; but neither is it to be impoſed. Sepa- 
ration from any church is never lawful till ſhe 
becomes an impoſing ſociety, with whom commu- 
nion cannot be maintained without falling out with 
conſcience. And in this caſe, the ſeparatiſt is no 
Z ſchiſmatic. He only ſeparates from a ſociety, become 
: fſcchiſmatical by tyrannic impoſition, that he may 
cleave to ſuch churches, as keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, and hold themlelves 
parts of the catholic church, by frankly and faith- 
fully avowing what they believe to be truth, without 
daring to impoſe their creed, or ritual, on other 
churches, or any new doctrine, or rite, on their own 
members. Were incorporations annihilated, im- 
poſitions would in a great meaſure ceaſe; ſchiſm 
would be much more rare; and lawful ſeparation, 
of courſe, could ſcarce ever exiſt. Chriſfians would 
then ſee the propriety and univerſal applicability of 
that inſpired canon, © Whereunto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the ame rule. let us mind 
the ſame things: and if in any thing ye be otherwiſe 
| minded, God ſhall reveal even this unto you.” 

= 3. Incorporations are not leſs hurtful to the 
1 IDENTITY of the church than to her unity and 
catholiciſm. | - 

It is plain from the ſcriptures, that the goſpel 
church-ſtate is abſolutely invariable. It is © a king- 
dom which cannot be moved.” It is ſuperior to the 
influence of ſublunary cauſes. It leans © on the 
Rock of ages,” and its “ foundations are in the holy 
mountains.“ Its order and mode of adminiſtration 
are immutable as the Divine Perſon who has fixed 
them, and on whole ſhoulder the government 2 


— 
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laid. Men have in vain ſtrained every nerve to 
change them. They are ſo congenial to the nature 
of the church, that no other order and mode of 
government can ſuit it. When any other have been 
attempted, a correſponding change on the characters 
of the members of the church behoved to be intro- 


duced, in order that they might become ft objects . 


for them. The church behoved to be ſecularized; 
and her members conſidered upon a level with thoſe 
of ſociety, purely civil. It is impoſſible that the 
church can ſubmit unto any other mode of govern- 
ment, in her own real character. She muſt borrow 
one. She muſt become a civil and ſecular ſociety, in 
order to be goyerned by regulations which originate 
only from civil legiſlature. * 


* 


It is hence eaſy to ſee how incorporations hurt the 
ſameneſs of the church. From the moment a church 
is allied and blended with the conſtitution of a 
nation, ſhe becomes ſubject to all the confuſions and 
convulſions of that nation. Every alteration in the 
mode of civil government introduces a preportion- 
able change in the mode of governing the church 
incorporated with the conſtitution. What ſtrange 
alterations has the kingdom of Chriſt, or what 1s 
preſumed to be ſuch, undergone from the policy or 
caprice of princes! May we not make a ſhrewd gueſs 
concerning the ſyſtem of politics, or the peculiar 
humour of any prince, from the mode of worthip, 
or the form of ecclefiaſtical government, which he 
chuſed to introduce into the incorporated church? 
Who fees not the gay, the Haughty and the politic 
queen in the hierarchy and the try of queen 
Elizabeth? Who, at firſt view, 1s not ſenſible of the 
weakneſs and caprice of James I. In the religious 
changes which he attempted in his gude kingdom of 
Scotland? Who can be ignorant of the reigning 
politics in Charles the I. court, when he conſiders 

the 
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+ the eccleſiaſtical alterations which he intended? 
Even in one ſhort reign, the contrary humours of 
one prince have been expoſed to view in the incor- 
porated church. In the firſt years of queen Ann's 
reign,” every thing in the Britiſh churches wore the 
face of liberty; but in the latter part of the ſame 

ereigny all know how much the complex conſtitution 
of church and ſtate was changed. And had not 
divine providence, ever watchful over the intereſts 
of Great Britain, put a ſurpriſing ſtop to the exe- 
cution of ſome defigns, none can tell how far the 
proteſtant intereſt might have been hurt, and the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, in the preſent illuſtrious Toyal 
family, been prevented, by the folly and caprice of 
one wo 
Can it be imagined, that ſocieties, neceſſarily 
ſubject to ſuch conſtant change, are that kingdom 
which cannot be moved? It is impoſſible. The mo- 
del of that kingdom is fixed for ever, and ſuperior 
to change. The deſpiſed few, both within and 
without the pale of national churches, who, in 
every age, and in every nation, without regard to 
the reſcripts of emperors, and the ſovereign man- 
dates of mighty monarchs, have realized the autho- 
rity of Chriſt in the important doctrines and plain 
inſtitutions of chriſtianity, and have walked together 
in a voluntary and harmonious regard to them, in 
their ſeveral churches ;—are juſtly intitled to the 
excluſive character of ſubjects in Chriſt's kingdom; 
and conſtitute that church againſt which the gates 
of hell ſhall never finally prevail. 
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SECT. II. 


INCORPORATIONS TEND TO SUPPLANT THE AUTHORITY OP 
CHRIST, IN NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


T cannot be conſiſtently controverted among 

proteſtants, ** that Chriſt is the only Sovereign 

in his own kingdom.” The Father hath ſet him 

on his holy hill of Zion; and all her daughters ſhout 

their cordial Amen—*< The Lord is our Judge, the 

Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our King; he 
will fave us.” 

Meanwhile, incorporations are hoſtile to the regal 
office of Chriſt, while they ſupplant his authority in 
his own kingdom. In incorporated churches, civil 
authority boldly ſteps forth and aflumes the deſpotic 
control and direction of the underſtandings and 
conſciences of their members. This cannot be at- 
tempted without a direct invaſion of the Redeemer's 
prerogatives. Why have proteſtants applied the 
title of antichriſt to the biſhop of Rome? Is it not 
becauſe, by his aſſuming the direction of the con- 
ſcience, he, as God, ſitteth in the temple of God, 
ſhewing himſelf that he is God? Is not conſcience 
the proper ſeat of God's authority? And can any 
legiſlature, whether at Rome or at London, aſſume 
the direction and control of that power, ſacred to 
God alone, without uſurping upon the prerogative 
of the Almighty, and entailing on itſelf the guilt of 
c oppoling and exalting itſelf above all that is called 
God, or is worſhipped.” . 

When legiſlature incorporates any creed, making 
it criminal, and of conſequence puniſhable in any 
ſubject not to profeſs it before both God and man, 
as his creed; it muſt view itſelf either as fallible, 

or 
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or as infallible. Though all dominion over the 
conſcience muſt be founded on a ſuppoſition that 
he who claims it is infallible; yet no civil legiſlature 
has ever directly arrogated that extraordinary gift; 
and every proteſtant legiſlature, from a juſt abhor- 
rence of popiſh arrogance, openly diſclaims it. How 
inconſiſtent, therefore, muſt it be, for any proteſtant 
legiſlature, diſclaiming infallibility, to dictate to the 
underſtandings and control the conſciences of all its 
ſubjects? Theſe powers are the eyes of human na- 
ture. Incorporations are an attempt to extinguiſh 
them. They cannot be controuled by fallible autho- 
rity. The arrogant claims of a Roman pontiff are 
not fo inconſiſtent as theſe of a civil legiſlature, own- 
ing itſelf to be fallible, yet acting as if it were, by 
dictating articles of faith, to millions of their fellow- 
creatures, The pretended vicar of Chriſt, affirms 
that he hath both an authentic commiſſion, and 
proper qualifications for an univerſal dictator. He 
is the vicegerent of Chriſt, and altogether infallible. 
But proteſtant legiſlatures frankly acknowledge, that 
they are neither; and yet they arrogate a right to 
aQ, as if they were both! 

If civil legiſlatures can pretend to no commiliion, 
nor any qualifications from Chriſt, to legiſlate for 
the underſtandings and conſciences of his ſubjects: 
it does not appear, that ever civil ſociety could in- 
veſt them with any ſuch powers. By what original 
contract, explicit or virtual, did civil ſociety confer 
them? Is it to be imagined that rational and ac- 
countable creatures, uniting in ſociety for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of more effeQually ſecuring their rights 
and liberties, could, without the moſt groſs impiety, 
make a preſent of their underſtandings and con- 
ſciences to their civil ggvernors 3 could = off, at 
pleaſure, and with imppnity, the chic haracte- 
riſtics of human nature; and, refiouncing thoſe gh 

rights 
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rights and liberties, which they had propoſed to put 


under a guard, by entering into ſociety, aſſociate 
themſelves with the browſing herds, by giving up 
their moral nature, with all of man but the human 
ſhape? If not; what right hath civil government to 
aſſume what never was, and never could be, ceded 
to it? Is it not hence plain, that incorporations 
ſuperſede the authority of Chriſt in the conſcience; 
and are founded on an aſſumption of power, neither 
granted by God, nor ceded by ſociety ! 

There is no room to object, “ that this reaſoning, 
by proving too much, proves ang 5 that it im- 
plies, that legiſlatures ought not to inforce, by civil 
pains, the obſervation of moral precepts, leſt the 
authority of God in them ſhould be ſupplanted: and 
that, therefore, it is hoſtile to all order and equity 
in ſociety.“ | 

It is anſwered, that none of theſe conſequences 
follow. There is a vaſt difference between the moral 
government of God in the world, and the mediatorial 
government of Chriſt in his peculiar kingdom. As 
the moral law, written in the hearts of all men, is 


the rule of that moral government which God main- 


tains among the nations, ſo magiſtrates are God's 


vicegerents to execute that law. The authority of 


every lawful magiſtrate is no other beſide the autho- 
rity of the Supreme Legiſlator himſelf. © Whoever 
reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God. 
But in the mediatorial kingdom, Chriſt hath ap- 
pointed no vicegerent, hath ſubſtituted no vicar, 
hath committed the reins co no creature. He is the 
only Sovereign, and the ſole adminiſtrator in his own 
kingdom. No magiſtrate can produce letters of 
deputation from Chriſt. As he never gave a com- 
miſſion to any without giving, at the ſame time, 
adequate qualifications for the diſcharge of it; * 
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he beſtowed any ſuch deputation on earthly princes, 
to ſee and to think for his ſubjects, he would have 
beſtowed on them a gem infinitely more brilliant 
than any that ſhone in the crown of Conſtantine or 
Charlemagne. The nature of their truſt would have 
made it neceſſary, that MmosT 1NFALLIBLE ſhould 
_ ſtood before mo/? potent, in the liſt of royal 
titles. 


SE C-T., . 


INCORPORATIONS TEND TO ROB CHURCH-MEMBERS OF THEIR 
PECULIAR PRIVILEGES, 


ELIGIOUS freedom is as much an unaliena- 
ble privilege of every church-member in the 
kingdom of Chriſt, as civil liberty is the birth-right 
of every ſubject in a free ſtate. Liberty to ſerve 
God, with a reaſonable and willing ſervice, is, in- 
deed, the capital privilege of that ſociety. To pur- 
chaſe it, her Redeemer died; and to ſecure it, he 
took and maintains his ſtation “on the right-hand 
of the Majeſty on high.” All the names by which 
the church is characterized ſuggeſt the idea of li- 
berty, and prove that it is the rightful inheritance 
of every perſon who has the honour of memberſhip 
in her. She is a family; and liberty conſtitutes the 
difference between ſons and ſlaves. She is a city,— 
the New Jeruſalem, in which every credible pro- 
feſſor is © a fellow citizen with the ſaints.” She is a 
kingdom, the idea of which is inconſiſtent with that 
of dependence on a foreign yoke. In fine, ſhe is 
the kingdom of heaven, which, as it is not of this 
world, muſt be independent of the kingdoms of 7 
et 


i 


Let none ſurmife, that chriſtian liberty is incon- 
ſiſtent with loyalty. There is nothing more friendly 
to civil ſociety, to the authority of legiſlatures, and 
to all the juſt rights of princes. It implies “ a 
power to chuſe judiciouſly and to obſerve conſcien- 
tiouſly the articles of the chriſtian faith, and the 
inſtitutions of goſpel worſhip, according as they are 
produced to view, in the holy ſcriptures.” A power 
this, which is not only founded in reaſon, and ne- 
ceſſarily connected with every other diſtinguiſhing 
excellence of human nature; but is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to qualify mankind for the right diſcharge of 
every duty in ſocial life. As the Supreme Father 
of men has beſtowed reaſon and the power of moral 
perception on them, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
theſe important gifts diſqualify them from diſcharg- 
ing the duties of ſociety; and that he hath prohibited 
their uſe, or authorized their fellow-creatures to de- 
bar them from exerciſing them, under pretence that 
they are inimical to the prerogatives of princes. 

Though the attempt be impiouſly raſh, yet incor- 
porations annul that right of human nature. By a 


legal anticipation of rational choice, every man is 


obliged, under ſevere penalties, to diſmiſs his reaſon, 
in regard to thoſe very objects, for the inveſtigation 
and choice of which, reaſon was principally given; 
and to acquieſce tamely in the political choice of 


his ſuperiors. This ſhall be illuſtrated by a few 
inſtances. | 


I. Incorporations preclude freedom of choice in 


regard of church-memberſhip and communion. No- 


thing is more plain than that churches are, or ought 
to be, free ſocieties. Spontaneous conſent is ne- 
ceflary to conſtitute any a member in ſuch ſocieties. 
But church-memberſhip in national churches is in- 
dependent of any rational and free choice. Every 


fubject 
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fubject of the ſtate mit be a member of the national 
church, unleſs he reſolve to forego many of the 
common privileges of ſociety, and incur the penal- 
ties annexed to the act of incorporation. Churches, 
ſo conſtituted, loſe the nature of free ſocieties; and, 
were it not for the abuſe of language, —would loſe 
the very name of churches. It is certain, that they 
are very different from the churches of Chriſt, whoſe 
members are a wiLLING people in the day of the 
Redeemer's power.“ EP 9 
The primitive churches were ſuch. No compul- 
ſive means were uſed, either to drive men into their 
communion, or to keep them in blind ſubjection to 
their ſpiritual guides. The goſpel alone was the 
approved mean. It was then, and ought to be 
reckoned ſtill © the power of God unto falvation.”” 
The apoſtles knew not the more expeditious arts of 


founding churches. They did not attempt to per- 


ſuade the Romans to incorporate the chriſtian re- 
ligion with the conſtitution of the empire. Nay; 
when the Jews violently ſet themſelves to attempt 
ſuch an incorporation with their commonwealth, 
the anoſtles unanimouſly oppoſed the ſcheme. Had 
laborious Paul been as ſagacious as ſome of his pre- 
tended ſucceflors, how had he ſaved himſelf much 
fatigue; danger and perſecution! By one ſlight ma- 
nœuvre of human policy, he might have filled the 
world with chriſtian churches. No more was nes 
ceſſary, than to have humoured his countrymen in 
incorporating chriſtianity with the political ſtate of 
the Jewiſh nation, by allowing circumciſion, or 
ſome ſuch rite, to be the door of admithon to Gen- 
tile converts, and the teſt of their being one with 
the Jewiſh people. But he had not ſo learned 
Chriſt; and he knew the nature of the goſpel 
church-ſtate better than to attempt any fuch ſchemes 
of fleſhly wiſdom! | 
| II. Incorporations 
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II. Incorporations preclude church- members the 
liberty of chuſing the articles of their own faith and 
the manner of their own worſhip. Though poſſeſſed 
of thinking and reflecting powers, they mutt not 
think for themſelves Though accountable to God 
for what they believe, as well as for what they do, 
they are not permitted to examine the national faith 
for themſelves, and to reject thoſe articles, which, 
for want of evidence, they dare not profeſs to 
believe. Though they have the oracles of God 
among their hands, they muſt not uſe them but to 
vouch the articles of the allied creed. They muſt 
not imitate the noble example of the Bereans, who 
ſearched the ſcriptures for themſelves, and even 
dared to try the doctrine of apoſtles by them. 


III. It is not leſs plain, that incorporations deprive 
thriſtians, in national churches, of a right to chuſe 
their own teachers. A privilege this, of the greateſt 
Importance to the edification of the church, and 
nearly connected with the honour- of her divine 
Head. If churches be free ſocieties, they have an 
undoubted right to chuſe their own officers. To 
deprive them, theretore, of this privilege, 1s to fix 
4 mark of ſlavery upon them; and to commit one 
of the greateſt acts of injuſtice toward their 
members. | 

But incorporations make this politically neceſſary! 

es; as ſoon as a church is incorporated, ſhe be- 
comes a branch of the one conſtitution of church 
and ſtate. Government cannot be faithful to its 
truſt, if it do not extend its legiſlative power and 
its political adminiſtration to both branches ot the 
conſtitution. If it be neceſſary that government 
ſhould appoint its own officers and agents in the 
feveral departments of the ſtate, it may nominate, 
preſent and inſtal, or cauſe to be inſtalled. If, at 
+ H any 
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any time, it hath yielded the reins of eccleſiaſtical 
adminiſtration into the hands of others, it hath al- 
ways had reaſon to repent its impolitic indulgence. 
Ever ſince the commencement of incorporations, 
when princes permitted national churches to be 

overned by men, who aſpired to be independent 
of their lawful ſovereigns, under a pretence of 
ſanctity of character, their kingdoms have been 
theatres of confuſion, rebellion and the molt unna- 
tural wars. The recovery of the right of nomina- 
tion and preſentation to eccleſiaſtical benefices, and 
of inveſtiture, has coſt the ſeveral ſovereigns in 
Europe, in certain periods, more blood and treaſure 
than was ever expended for the ſafety of all their 
other prerogatives. As long as incorporations ſubſiſt, 
were government to remit of its vigilance about the 
eccleſiaſtical branch of the mixed conſtitution, a 
repetition of the ſame tragic ſcenes would ſoon en- 
ſue. The alurements of honour and rich emolu- 
ments would ſoon draw forth Guelphs and Gibbe- 
lines in abundance upon the European ſtage, and 
Chriſtendom would once more fee their Henrys and 
their Johns at the feet of proud ecclefiaſtics. But 
modern policy, become wiſe by the leſſons which 
the twelith and thirteenth centuries abundantly 
aftorded, is not likely to fall into that error ſoon. 
Government, authorized by incorporations to aſ- 
certain what the church is to believe, as well as to 
fix what taxes the ſubject is to pay, will, in every 


nation, conſider itſelt as equally intitled to appoint 


the teachers of the national faith, as well as the 
collectors of the national treaſure. 

Thus, though Chriſt hath appointed churches to 
chuſe their own officers; though this is an eſſential 


privilege of every free ſociety; and notwithſtanding 


this privilege was claimed and enjoyed by the pri- 
mitive churches, during near ſix centuries z—it is 
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à privilege which national churches cannot poſſeſs 
without throwing civil ſociety into confuſion 5 
blood; without bringing once more the dignity of 
princes into a ſtate of the moſt abject dependence 
on the arrogance of an ambitious prieſthood; and 
without unhinging the whole ſyſtem of modern po- 
licy, in the ſeveral nations of Europe: 


ren 


INCORPORATIONS TEND TO FRUSTRATE THE DESIGNS OF GOD; 
IN THE ERECTION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


AVING diſcourſed already, in the firſt 

ſection, concerning ſome of thoſe important 
deſigns of God, in the erection of his church; we 
ſhall be more brief in the illuſtration of this title; 
Two ends only ſhall be mentioned, which incorpo- 
rations in a great degree eminently fruſtrate. 


I. The chriſtian church was erected, in order to 
diſplay the tranſcendent glory of Chriſt's mediato- 
rial character, as her prophet, prieſt and king; that 
all the ends of the earth, beholding it in the glaſs 
of her doctrines and inſtitutions, might believe on 
it, and be ſaved by it. For this end ſhe has been 
{urpriſingly preſerved, as the buſh, unconfumed in 
the midſt of devouring flames. The church is © a 
peculiar people, who ſhew forth the virtues of him 
who hath called them.“ 

But when ſubmiſſion to the laws and inſtitutions 
of Chriſt is effected by coaction, violence and penal 
laws, the divine virtues of the Redeemer's character 
and grace are obſcured; and the rod of the Media- 
tor's power is evidently declared to be ineffectual 
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for accompliſhing its own ends. That the Mahu- 
medan impoſture could not obtain in the world by 
its own evidence, but that it behoved to be propa- 
gated by violence and ſupported by force, is an 
unanſwerable argument, that it is a vile he; and 
that its prophet neither had a divine commiſſion, 
nor ſupernatural powers to effect its eſtabliſhment. 
In full contraſt ſtands the chriſtian religion. Sup- 
ported by its own evidence, and recommended by 
its own excellence, it not only gained an entrance, 
but it maintained its ground againſt all the fury of 
the dragon, and againſt all the united force of the 
Roman empire. This is juſtly accounted as ſtrong 
a proof of the truth of the chriſtian religion, as the 
manner in which the Eaſtern impoſture was propa- 
gated is of its falſehood. 

But ſince the date of incorporations, when the 
maxims of chriſtian ſects have been propagated for 
chriſtianity, by the fame means by which the Turkiſh 


glory of that ſupernatural evidence, by which 
chriſtianity once conquered the nations? Where is 
the glory of that ſceptre, under which kingdoms 
bowed with willing ſubmiſſion? IHA BOD! It is de- 


fame rough hand, which ſends the muſſulman to the 
moſque. 


Il. Another important defign of ereCting the 
church was, that the thick ſhades of mental dark- 
neſs might be dilpelled, by the triumphant entrance 
of the © day- ſpring from on high.” On this ac- 
count, ſhe is characterized “ the pillar and ground 
of truth; and her members are ſaid to be © brought 
out of darkneſs into his marvellous light.” As 
long as the chriſtian ſyſtem continued free from the 
fetters of an incorporation, this end was rapidly 


gained, The darkneſs paſſed in theſe firſt and 
brighteſt 


ſuperſtition triumphed, we may aſk, Where is the 


parted. Chriſtians are now ſent to church by the 


4 


brighteſt days of - chriſtianity, and the true light. 
ſhone out in all its divine ſplendour. Then, truth 
proved its own excellence, by its own evidence and 
enrapturing beauty; and even now, ſhe aſks no more 
but the removal of political obſtructions, to procure 
her a triumph over the darkeſt regions of error and 

ſuperſtition. | 
I ſay, truth aſks no more to procure her a tri- 
umph, but the removal of political obſtructions ; 
and incorporations are a principal obſtruction! As 
ſoon as legiſlature, finding the religious ſyſtem of 
ſome ſect conducive to the political deſigns of go- 
vernment, gives it an incorporation; every abſurdity, 
every toolery, every miſtake in that ſyſtem, obtains 
a ſafe and permanent lodgement behind the rampart 
of the conſtitution. Being part of that incorporated 
ſyſtem, by which the national clergy enjoy their 
honours and wealth, theſe errors will never want 
zealous, becauſe intereſted, advocates. Every way, 
by which the truth and common ſenſe may enter, 
will be induſtriouſly blocked up. Truth ſhines in 
all her native charms; but it is as light ſhines upon 
a dungeon, where thick walls and iron gates pre- 
clude its entrance. Day pours down his gladdening 
beams; but midnight darkneſs ſtills maintains her 
[Way, and fills her ebon throne. The conſequences 
are direful. Chriſtians muſt either {tain their con- 
ſciences with the guilt of hypocriſy, while they 
profeſs to believe articles againſt which their under- 
ſtandings revolt; or they mult incur the imputation 
of diſaffection to government, to the conſtitution, 
and to chriſtianity itſelf, together with its numerous 
train of conſequences on their perſons, eſtates and 
families. In ſuch a caſe, to what ſtraits muſt men 
of underſtanding, integrity and ſpirit, be reduced! 
Incorporations anſwer no ends ſo effectually as to 
afford a ſafe retreat for error and ſuperſtition; to. 
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preclude the influence of truth; and to baniſh reli- 
gion, honeſty and every virtue out of the world. 
Atheiſts and hypocrites have the only chance to riſe 
in the church as well as in the ſtate.” Lo what a 
miſerable condition muſt a nation, muſt a church be 
reduced, when men of ſuch a character, or even 
ſuſpected of ſuch a character, are called forth to 


take the helm, and to fill the chief places in the 


temple of the living God! | 

Would the European governments diſengage 
their reſpective political conſtitutions from all im- 
proper connections with eccleſiaſtical ſects: would 
they put it out of the power of one religious deno- 
mination to ride down their fellow. ſubjects; to fat- 
ten upon the ſpoils of their fellow-chriſtians; and to 
perſecute all who queſtion their right to do fo ;— 
would they clear the ſtage of all political lumber, 
that divine truth might once more look her antago- 
niſt in the face on equal terms :—would they im- 
partially keep the peace among thoſe who differ in 
their religious ſentiments:;—would they religiouſly 
guard every man's life, liberty and property, as 


long as by his innocence, uſefulneſs and loyalty - 


he deſerves it:—and would they, judging only for 


themſelves, countenance and encourage that pro- 


feſſion of chriſtianity chiefly, which appears to them 
moſt agreeable to the holy ſcriptures, and conſe- 
quently moſt conducive to the welfare of ſociety, 
without allowing even thoſe of that profeſſion to 
injure others, by claiming any part of their pro- 
perty, as a reward of their own orthodoxy ;—would 
they take ſuch ſteps as theſe. to reform their re- 
ſpective conſtitutions, chriſtianity would appear 
once more 1n all its original beauty and excellence; 
a laudable ambition would warm every heart and 
prompt every endeavour to excel in religion, loyalty 
and public ſpirit, and contentment would regale 
every mind and {mile in every counteuance. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


A BRIEF VIEW OF THE ABSURD PRINCIPLES ON WHICH ex- 
CLUSIVE ESTABLISMENTS OF CHURCHES APPEAR TO BE 
FOUNDED. 


MONGST all the various methods of rea- 
ſoning concerning political ſyſtems, there 
ſeems to be none more fake, than that, which conſiſts 
in an impartial and accurate inquiry into the prin- 
ciples, on which they are founded. They are 
ordinarily advantageous or hurtful to religious as 
well as to civil ſociety, in an exact proportion to the 
quantum of good or evil, of truth or falſehood, in 
the political foundations, on which they are built. 
Their effects bear a good or an evil aſpect on the 
rights and liberties of all ranks of men concerned 
in them, according as the materials of theſe political 
{ſtructures are naturally more or leſs proper, to be 
intimately combined with one another and with the 
foundation. 
God's moral government is excellent beyond all 
poſſible deſcription. Ihe reaſon is obvious. It reſts 
on principles, which are not only congruous to the 


ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem itſelf, but beſides, are 


naturally fit to promote, in an infallible manner, the 
wiſe deſigns, for which it is eſtabliſhed. 

In like manner, ſyſtems of political government 
are more or leſs perfect, according as the principles 
on which they reſt are more or leſs agreeable to the 
nature and deſigns of civil policy. While the prin- 
ciples and maxims of eternal equity are religiouſly 
attended to and ſuppoſed in any plan of political 
government, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that it can 


be wrong, or that any bad conſequence can reſult 


from it. On the other hand, when any ſyſtem of 
1 civil 
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civil policy is eſtabliſhed, in which theſe maxims are 
diſregarded;—in which government is not conſti- 
tuted an equal debtor to every equally well deſerving 
member of civil ſociety ;—in which the lives and 
properties of ſubjects are ſuſpended on iniquitous or 
impgſſible conditions; —in which legiſlature puts it 
in the power of one part of civil ſociety to rob the 
other part of their rights and liberties; —it is 
morally impoſſible that it can be attended with any 
conſequences, but ſuch as are, in the higheſt de- 
gree, baneful to civil, as well as to religious ſociety. 

Such a political ſyſtem is that, in which the con- 
ſtitution of the church is blended with the political 
frame of earthly kingdoms. We have. already 
ſhewn, that it is baneful to religious ſociety. We 
intend to ſhew, that it is no leſs hurtful to civil 
ſociety. But before we proceed, we ſhall offer to 
view ſome of the erroneous and pernicious principles 
on which 1t is founded, from which it may appear, 


with the greater evidence, that none but the maſt 


fatal conſequences can attend it. 
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EXCLUSIVE ESTABLISHMENTS OF CHURCHES ARE BUILT ON 
THE PRINCIPLE, THAT THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST is A 


S80CIETY OF The SAME NATURE AND PRO- 
PERTIES wWiru THE KINGDOMS OF THIS WORLD. 


HO this propoſition muſt appear abſurd, 
in the higheſt degree, to thoſe, who have 
conſidered, without prepoſſeſſion, the teſtimony of 
the FAITHFUL WITNESS Concerning his own 
kingdom; it appears to be the original founda- 
tion, on which the GRAND ALLIANCE between 
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church and ſtate hath been always built. How 
is it poſlible to conceive, that men, endued with 
reaſon and diſcernment, could ever have made an 
attempt to blend the conſtitutions of ſocieties ſo 
infinitely diſtinct, unleſs they had firſt admitted its 
truth in its fulleſt extent? Mixtures of every kind 
muſt be made up of diverſe ingredients, which, 
though they may differ in ſome particular qualities, 
mult agree in ſome common eflential property. No 
abſtract, metaphyſical notion can become a foun- 
dation of an alliance, or of an union between 
oppoſite extremes. Though body and ſpirit agree in 
the abſtract generical notion of exiſtence; poſſeſſed 
of properties not only diſtinct, but infinitely op- 
poſite, they are intirely incapable of being blended 
in one compounded medley, 

The caſe is exactly ſimilar in regard of the king- 
dom of Chriſt, and the nations of this world. 
Though they agree in the common and abſtract 
notion of so0C1ETY, a mixture is impoſſible, on ac- 
count of the oppoſition between their real, ſpecific 
properties. 'l he firſt is heavenly, ſpiritual and un- 
changing. The latter are earthly, ſecular, and 
ſubjected to con/tant viciſſitude. 

Notwithſtanding the obvious diſtinction between 
theſe ſocieties, the original projectors of the miſcel- 
laneous ſyſtem, not attending to the incompatibility 
of their reſpective characters, muſt have admitted 
the principle of an antecedent poſſibility of mixture, 
betore they could have entertained the thought, that 
it was in their power to accompliſh it. Nor have its 
advocates, in every age, founded their plea on a 
different hypothe/ts. Blind, or at leaſt affecting to be 
blind, to the ſpiritual character of Chriſt's kingdom; 
the obvious foundation on which their mighty piles 
have been built, is, that the church is ſo ſimilar, 
and naturally ſo nearly allied to the tate, that it is 

abſurd 
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abſurd and fanatical to ſuppoſe, that ſhe is capable 
of being governed by a ſyſtem of laws, foreign to 
| theſe of civil ſociety;—that ſhe is ſubject to the 
legiſlative power of Chriſt alone;—and- that ſhe is 
wholly exempted from all human juriſdiction. 

In reaſoning concerning objects of this kind, it 
is ſafeſt to appeal to fats. The faithful annals of 
the church bear witneſs to the following truth, viz. 
That the zeal of thoſe, who have, in every age, 
approved themſelves willing advocates for the al- 
hance of church and ſtate, hath flamed and blazed, 
in exact proportion as ignorance concerning the 
nature of Chriſt's kingdom, and inattention to the 
civil and religious rights of mankind have taken 
poſſeſſion of their minds. 

Who, and of what character, were the firſt pro- 
jectors of the grand alliance between the catholic 
church and the Roman empire? Were they men, 
who were mortified to the world, with all its pomp, 
profits and pleaſures? Were they governed ” the 
fame ſpirit, which aCtuated chriſtians in the firſt and 
ſecond ages of chriſtianity? Did they live in an age, 
when the rights of human nature, civil and religi- 
ous, were juſtly underſtood? Their character was, 
indeed, the ſtrongeſt contraſt to every thing con- 
nected with liberal ſentiment, and the unalienable 
ri hts of human nature. As they had loſt juſt 
apprehenſions concerning the capital character of 
Chriſt's kingdom, they devoted their attention to 
the vindication of their own ſecular honour, and to 
the ſecurity of their temporal grandeur. Prepoſſeſſed 
in favours of their own religious ulages, eſpecially 
on account of the intimate connection between them 
and the ſmile of the court, they became impatient 
of contradiction; intolerant of every different reli- 
gious practice, however indifferent or innocent; and 
viperous perſecutors of all, who dared to think tos 

* themſelves, 
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themſelves, or to worſhip God according to his 
own laws and inſtitutions. 

Nor were theſe, who, during the middle ages, 
have been the moſt celebrated patrons of the miſ- 
cellaneous ſyſtem, of a different character. Were 
they ſuch as propheſied in ſackcloth, during the apo- 
calyptic period of one thouſand two hundred and ſixty 
years?+ Were they thoſe, who maintained the purity 
of the chriſtian faith, in the wilderneſs, while all 
the world wondered after and worſhipped the beaſt? 
No! It cannot be denied, that the moſt celebrated 
champions for the internal claims of the Romiſh 
See, have ever ſhewn the greateſt zeal, and have 
always acquitted themſelves with greateſt care, con- 
ſiſtence and decency in the important cauſe. 'They 
have ſufhiciently proved their attachment to it, by 
all the murders and maſſacres, with which the 
church of Rome ſtands ſo juſtly charged. 

The reformed churches furniſh not an exception 
to the general maxim. It cannot be diflembled, 
that theſe in their communion who have ſhewn the 
greateſt warmneſs for excluſive eſtabliſhments, and 
the execution of penal laws againſt diflenters, 
inſtead of having been blefled with clear and juſt 
ideas concerning the nature and rights of the chriſ- 
tian church, have demonſtrated themſelves to have 
been ignorant of human nature, and of its unqueſ- 
tionable rights and facred liberties. 'The pompous 
liturgies, together with the books of canons, which 
they introduced, clearly ſhew, with what ſpirit they 
were actuated. | hele trammels, which they made 
tor themſelves and others, ſufficiently prove, that 
they neither conſulted the happineſs and proſperity 
of civil ſociety, nor cared to provide for the pro- 
tection of that liberty, with which Chriſt hath 
made all his ſervants free. It is a truth wholly 
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unqueſtionable, that theſe princes, of infamous 
memory, who were the greateſt zealots for a violent 
uniformity, for confounding every eccleſiaſtical 
object with the affairs of the ſtate, and for ſuſpend- 
ing every man's ſocial rights on his creed and 
mode of religious worſhip—were the - avowed 
enemies of human nature, public robbers of their 
own ſubjects, and ſupplanters of Chriſt's authority 
in the conſciences of upright and conſcientious 
chriſtians. Nor is it leſs notour, that the dignified 
hierarchs, who were moſt active, during theſe 
reigns, for perfecting the alliance between church 
and ſtate, were not only blind, in a great degree, 
to objects of eternal importance, but attended to 
nothing ſo much as the hoarding of wealth, and 
accumulating honours, till they became an offence 
to every ſenſible man, even of their own principles. 

We are, meanwhile, far from affirming that no 
good man ever abetted the alliance between the 
church and ſtate. We irankly own, that the beſt 
of men may, through miſtake, engage in a bad 
cauſe. Periods can be mentioned, in which the 
zeal of the moſt upright champions for reformation 
and religious liberty, hath taken a wrong direction, 
and hath flamed out for an excluſive eſtabliſhment, 
with ſuch extravagance, as to throw the iſland of 
Great Britain into much confuſion and blood-ſhed. 
But when?—It cannot be denied, that it hath fallen 
out only at ſuch times as have been immediately 
preceded by the triumphs of cruelty, tyranny, and 
wanton barbarity, It hath only happened, when 
the courſes of a contrary party, fierce for domina- 
tion, have forced them on meaſures, which their 
peculiar circumſtances only can excuſe or extenu- 


ate; and which they themſelves, on cool reflection, 


have generouſly condemned. As their natural and 
religious rights had been wreſted from them by 
N the 
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the mercileſs graſp of gigantic tyranny, maddened 
and enraged by clerical influence, they bravely en- 
gaged in the vindication of theſe objects, to which 
God hath given every man an indiſputable title. 
Their only miſtake conſiſted, in their not duly 
conſidering, that a juſt and effectual vindication of 
their natural rights, as men, and of their civil 
liberties as citizens, was a ſufficient ſecurity and 
guard to their religious rights, as chriſtians, without 


their impoſing, in their turn, a contrary ſyſtem of 


religion on the authors of their former miſery, The 
infernal intrigues of their mercileſs perſecutors had 
forced them to admit it as a maxim, that the moſt 
effectual method to ſecure to themſelves the inva- 
luable poſſeſſion of their natural rights and religious 
liberties, was to ſuperſede the claims, and to make 
repriſals on the natural rights of thoſe, whom their 
cruelties had declared to be unworthy of ſuch fa- 
vours. This was their miſtake. A very pardonable 
one! Every one mult fee, that there is an infinite 
difference between what theſe worthy men did, onl 
for a ſhort time, and in the hurry of the jultell 
reſentment for the vileſt encroachment, not only on 
the natural and religious rights of mankind, but on 
the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, their divine Sovereign, 
—and what princes, popes and politicians have 
done, in all ages, againſt the liberties of mankind 
and the peculiar privileges of the church, Their 
invaſions have been coolly contrived and wantonly 
executed. Inſtead of meeting with any juſt provo- 
cation, they have never attempted thele ſacred 
incloſures of eternal right, but with a deliberate 
deſign to ſwell the prerogative of the prince, and to 
glut the avarice and ambition of the hierarchy at the 
expence of every thing dear to human nature. 
Though we have admitted the fact, that the moſt 
worthy characters may have, in ſome periods, and 
in 
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in peculiar circumſtances, become flaming advocates 
for ſome favourite eſtabliſhment, this militates no- 
thing againſt the truth of our maxim. We heſitate 
not to aflirm, that even theſe worthy perſons, in 
common with all other abettors of the unnatural 
alliance, were inattentive to the ſpirituality of 
Chriſt's kingdom, when they attempted to give it 
an excluſive eſtabliſhment in the political conſtitu- 
tion of the ſtate. Every advocate for that alliance, 
muſt firſt have ſuppoſed a near hkeneſs between the 
church and ſtate before he could reconcile his rea- 
ſon to the 1dea of their alliance in one political 
ſyſtem. We have already attempted a proof from 
the teſtimony of Chriſt himſelf, concerning his 
kingdom, that 1t cannot be blended with the con- 
ſtitution of any kingdom on earth. It mult, there- 
fore, follow, that it muſt be /omething beſides the 
kingdom of Chriſt, that is the object of mens 
attention, in the political frame of earthly kingdoms, 
under the deſignation of the eſtabliſhed church. It 
muſt be ſomething diſtinct from the kingdom of 
Chriſt. It muſt be ſomething earthly and ſecular 
in its nature, and diſpoſed by the policy of men into 
a due ſubordination to the earthly and ſecular pur- 
poſes of civil government, On examination, this 
will be found to be the juſteſt notion of every 
eſtabliſhed church, as ſuch, on earth. A few con- 


fiderations will make this aflertion abundantly 
evident. | 


I. God, having appointed men to ſocial happi- 
neſs in this world, hath inſtituted civil government, 
as the mean of conferring it. Careful, as the in- 
dulgent parent of mankind, of the means as well as 
of the end, he hath wiſely provided for both in the 
frame of human nature. While every man is urged 
on toward ſocial happineſs, by deſire; he is made 

capable 
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capable of ſecuring the means of attaining it, by 
the principles of natural religion, which conſtitute 
him a ſubject of civil, as well as of moral govern- 
ment. Every human torm is as capable of civil 
government as he is of focial happineſs. As theſe 
principles of natural religion are ſufhciently eſta- 
bliſhed in the hearts of all men, all that the Sove- 
reign Rector of the univerſe hath appointed his 
deputies to do, is, to cultivate theſe natural princi- 
ples implanted in the hearts of their ſubjects, and 
to govern them according to their genuine import. 
It is not the province of any civil legiſlature, becauſe 
it is beyond their power, to ſuperinduce other prin- 
ciples into the boſoms of their ſubjects, —principles 
foreign to the light and law of reaſon, and to at- 


tempt to govern them by laws, which have no rela- 


tion to the original principles of kuman nature. 


II. Notwithſtanding this obvious truth, civil le- 
giſlators have ſeldom been content, in any age, with 
the foundation of God's moral government tor the 
baſis of their deputed regency. Too often intent on 
the proſecution of ſchemes wholly inconſiſtent with 
the original deſigns of civil government, they have 
either added to, or have diminiſhed from the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, according as they have 


found the objects of their policy to ſuit with their 


abſurd deſigns. This is one of the principal ſources 
of the political encouragement, which ſuperſtition 


has ever received from the courts of princes, and 


accounts for its eſtabliſhment in the political con- 
ſtitution of almoſt every nation in the world. Am- 
bitious princes have always found, that the more 
effectually the ſpark of natural religion could be 
raked up among the aſhes of ſuperſtition, the more 
it was in their power to ſway an abſolute ſceptre, 
and to ſacrifice all that is valuable in human nature 
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to their pride and luſt of arbitrary power. It was 
thus, in all the monarchies, kingdoms and repu- 
blics which are famous in ancient hiſtory. Their 
ſuperſtitions and vile 1dolatries were introduced, 
under the notion of their being improvements on the 
law of nature, and new revelations of what was well- 


pleaſing in the ſight of God. 


III. Accordingly, when the TRUE REVELATION 
dawned among the nations, and became not leſs 
popular than univerſal, it was eagerly ſeized and 
forcibly treated in the ſame manner. It was ſup- 
poſed to be an addition to the law of nature, and a 
mere improvement on natural religion. It was 
deemed capable of becoming, after a few political 
improvements on it, a powertul engine to keep 
people in all due ſubjection to their political op- 
preſſors. With this view, all pains were taken, in 
a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ages, to model it, by a thou- 
ſand additions and adulterations, into an exact 
ſubſerviency to the political purpoſes of governors; 
and to combine it, in that corrupt ſtate, with the 
conſtitutions of their reſpective nations. 

Meanwhile, it is obvious, that neither chriſtianity; 
nor the church of Chriſt were, in any proper ſenſe, 
eſtabliſhed. The object of theſe excluſive patents 
was, and continues to be ſomething ſubordinate to 
the political deſigns of civil government. A prieſt- 
hood is eſtabliſhed, which hath ſome diſtant like- 
nels, in their deſignations to the miniſters of IESUs. 
An hierarchy, adjuſted to a political ſcale of ſub- 
ordination to the ſupreme civil magiſtrate, 18 ſup- 
ported at an immenſe expence, to aſſiſt in putting out 
the eye of reaſon, and in plunging people into an 
abyſs of ſuperſtition and idolatry. Religious ſyſtems 
have alſo received a political and excluſive eſtabliſh- 
ment, which vary, in every age, according to the 
exigencies 
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exigencies of civil government. Syſtems theſe. 
which, as they depend on civil authority, as their 
baſis and bond of obligation, muſt be accounted for- 
mally civil and political. In one word, whatever 
is eſtabliſhed, it is ſomething miſtaken tor the 
church of Chriſt :—ſomething homogeneous with 
theſe kingdoms, with whoſe conſtitutions it is in- 
duſtriouſly blended, which frequently lies in direct 
ſubordination to the worſt deſigns of political admi- 
niſtration in them. | 

A political ſyſtem, thus founded, mult be of the 
moſt pernicious tendence, eſpecially to the cauſe of 
chriſtianity. It has been, and it muſt continue to 
be fatal to its intereſts, in the ſevergl nations of Eu- 
rope. Princes, and dignified prieſts will always be 


tempted to do as they have done. They will always 


be tempted to ſurcharge the chriſtian religion with 
additions and ſuperſtitious obſervances, in order to 
make the favourite ſyſtem more palatable to the 
vitiated taſte of men, and more ſtupifying to their 
ſenſes, that they 'may rule over them in the moſt 
arbitrary manner with applauſe, or at leaſt with 
impunity, Heatheniſm itſelf was overcharged with 
fooleries. Nor would the original projectors of the 
popiſh ſyſtem been without ſurpriſe, had they lived 
to lee the glorious improvements, which were after- 
wards made on their plan, by the politicians of after 
ages, for the purpoſes of civil,—rather Hrannical 
government in the European nations. . 

While the ſincere friends of the chriſtian religion 
mourn over this execrable abuſe, infidels triumph, 
as if they had fully eſtabliſhed their hypotheſis. A 
little acquaintance with the writings of thefe modern 
Porphyries will convince any, that the political abuſes 
that have been made of the chriſtian ſyſtem, have 
furniſhed them with their moſt plauſible arguments 
againſt that divine ſcheme. They take it for grant- 
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ed; and law ſupports their hypotheſis, that theſe 
are the only churches of Chriſt which are eſtabliſhed 
by law; and that national creeds and liturgies, 
blended with the political ſtates of Europe, and. 
made engines of civil government in them, furniſh 
the only authentic ſcheme of the chriſtian religion. 
The conſequence, which men of that complexion 
ordinarily draw, is too well known to need expli- 
cation; and too ſhocking to pious ears to be men- 
tioned. Having ſeen heatheniſm uſed in the ſame 
manner, and for the ſame purpoſes, for which they 
daily behold the chriſtian religion abuſed; and being 


aſcertained from hiſtory, that civil policy hath been 


brought to as great perfection under the influence 
of the firſt, as of the laſt; they are tempted to be- 
lieve, or at leaſt to feign a perſuaſion, that the 
former is as conducive to all the purpoſes of poli- 
tical government as the latter; and that it is an 
object of abſolute indifterence, which of the two is 
blended with the conſtitutions of civil ſocieties. To 
be ſhort, what can they, who are willingly blind to 
the internal and ſupernatural evidence of the chriſ- 
tian religion, imagine that divine {ſcheme to be, 
when they behold it ſupplying the place of pagan. or 
of popiſh ſuperſtition in the European ſyſtems ot 
policy? Can they—will they pronounce 1t to be any 
thing but a political in/titution, or a ſy/tem of prie/t- 
eraft? 

Nor will the more daring ſtop at this goal. The 
abſurd principle on which the political alliance be- 
tween, church and ſtate is founded, will tempt them 
to carry the matter one ſtep higher. While the 
deiſt, for the reaſon already ſuggeſted, pronounces. 
the chriſtian religion a political fable; the more in- 
trepid, blind to the diſtinction between natural re- 
ligion, the only ba/zs of civil government, and theſe: 

ſupplements - 
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Fepplements which princes and prieſts have made to 
it from revealed religion, whether real or teigned,— 
will daringly pronounce even NATURAL RELIGION 
itſelf—a ſyſtem, founded only in the POLITICAL 
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EXCLUSIVE ESTABLISHMENTS OF CHURCHES ARE FOUNDED 
ON THE NO LESS PERNICIOUS THAN ABSURD PRINCIPLE, 
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THAT THE LEGISLATIVE, AS WELL AS THE EXECUTIVE 'Y 
POWER OF GOVERNMENT, WITH WHOMSOEVER iris 
| INTRUSTED, is FOUNDED, ON AND DERIVED FROM, THE | 
AUTHORITY or CHRIST, as 1 ts THE DIVINE 
MEDIATOR AND HEAD OF THE CHURCH: OR THAT CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT, INSTEAD OF BEING FOUNDED IN THE LAW 
OF NATURE, is ENTIRELY DERIVED FROM GRACE. 


* * » — 
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1 GH this Hypotheſis muſt appear to be 
extravagantly wild to all, who have acquainted 
themſelves, with the origin, the nature and the ends 
of civil government,—the moſt curſory reflection on 
the ſubject mult convince every unprejudiced perſon, 
that it is a principal part of that anden n, on 
which the combination of church and ſtate, in one 


B mixed ſyſtem, has been, and continues to be built. 
During ſeveral ages, it was an orthodox article in : 
10 the creed of all chriſtian nations. Nor is it propa- 
5 ble, that it would have ſo ſoon fallen into diſcredit, 
4 any more than ſome articles, yet in vogue, though 


not leſs abſurd, had not the court of Rome, ima- 
gining that it was a ſolid foundation for their moſt 
I 2 | extravagant 


Mm 


extravagant claims, to the prejudice of royalty, — 
carried their arrogance a little too far, in attempting 
to dethrone princes, and to diſpoſe of kingdoms, at 
their ſovereign pleaſure. 

Notwithitanding in hath been almoſt univerſally 
diſcarded in theory; as long as the alliance between 
church and ſtate, in one mixed conſtitution, re- 
mains approved, it mult be practically adopted by all 
the abettors of that ſyſtem, as one of the chief pil- 
lars, to which 1t leans. It 1s an obvious truth, that 
in the political adminiſtration of ſuch a combined 
ſyſtem, the ſupreme authority mult be lodged with 
the officers, either of the ſpiritual, or of the civil 
department. As it 18 abſolutely impoſſible, that it 
can eminently reſide in both, at one and the ſame 
time; it muſt be exerciſed molt conſpicuouſly, either 
by him, who, claiming the honour of an immediate 
deputation from Chriſt, fills the papal chair; or by 
thoſe, who, though anciently doomed by ſovereign 
pontiffs, of infamous memory, to the drudgery of 
blindly executing papal decrees, now hold the ſe- 
cular ſceptres of the European nations, in juſt con- 
tempt of papal arrogance. 

Should we ſuppoſe the e,; the ſecular powers | 
muſt be wholly under papal controul, eſpecially in N 
all buſineſs belonging to the eccleſiaſtical branch of 
the alliance. If the papal court defines; royal 
authority muſt add the civil ſanction to its ghoſtly 
definitions: if the former makes canons, the latter 
mult ratify them : it holy mother ſhall excommu- 
nicate her children; princes, that they may not fall 
under her diſpleaſure, muſt ſay, Amen: and if ſhe 
ſhall condemn hapleſs herittcs to the flames; her 
royal ſons mult furniſh faggots and an executioner. 
Now, as, in all theſe inſtances, the church is the 
object of magiſtratical authority; unleſs the exerciſe 
of it ſhall be accounted a violent intromiſſion, it 


muſt 
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muſt be derived, one way or another, from him, 
whom all chriſtians compliment with the honour of 
ſovereignty in his own kingdom. And as that 
authority is exerciſed, under ſpiritual directors, 
who challenge the honour of an immediate depu- 
tation from Chriſt, it muſt be conſidered, in no 
other point of view, than as derived through them 
from that divine perſon. The authority of princes 
is immediately in the arrogant prieſt, who ſtruts 
under the triple crown. As Heaven's vicegerent, 
he derives it primarily from Feſus Chri/t; and it is 
only exerciſed by the ſecular powers, in the ſame 
manner, as the executive power of the Britiſh 
SOVEREIGN is exerciſed by the /heriffs of the ſeveral 
counties. | | 
On the other hand, ſhould we ſuppoſe the laſt, 
as is happily the caſe, in all proteſtant countries ; 


as civil authority is exerciſed in no other manner, 


in enforcing articles of faith on the underſtandings 
and the conſciences of the ſubjects, than in laying 
taxes on their eſtates; it muſt follow, that the 
exerciſe of that authority either is a profane impo- 
ſition on the conſcience, or is derived from the 
Lord of the conſcience. It avails nothing to ſay, 
that it is only in fo far as the civil magiſtrate inter- 


feres with the affairs of the church, that his autho- 


rity is derived from the Head of the church. We 
are bold to affirm, that, on the preſent hypotheſes, 
all his authority, even about ſecular objects, muſt 
be conveyed to him from the ſame ſource. Is it 
not the /ame kingly authority which ratifies a creed or 
a liturgy, that confirms a money-bill in parliament, 
or authorizes a levy on the ſubject? Ihe prince 
does both, as the ſovereign over, not one branch, 
but the whole complex ſyſtem. If he is deputed 
at all by Chriſt, as his authority is one, and of one 
kind, his deputation muſt reſpe& his whole cha- 
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rafter, and the whole of his office-power over one 
branch, as well as the other of the political alliance. 
Should it even be allowed, that it is only in ſo far 
as the prince interpoſes in eccleſiaſtical buſineſs, 
that his authority is conveyed to him by the Sove- 
reign of the church. May it not be aſked with 
propriety, of <what kind is that authority, which is 
ſo conveyed? Is it civil, or is it ecclefraſtical? If the 
firſt; CHRIS muſt be a civil Sovereign; his church 
muſt be a civil ſociety; and mankind are impoſed 
on, when they are told, that his kingdom is not of. 
this world. If the laſt; the ſupreme magiſtrate is 
the primate of all his dominions by chriſtian inſti- 
tution: his eccleſiaſtical authority extends to every 
capital object in the kingdom of Chriſt : he ſove- 
reignly preſcribes to the underſtandings of the whole 
nation: he binds the church to worſhip God ac- 
cording to the preciſe method which he, by his 
epiſcopal wiſdom, thinks proper: he obliges her to 
acknowledge ſuch offices, and ſuch officers over her, 
as he judges to be moſt ſubſervient to political pur- 
poſes, in civil adminiſtration : and he, as ſupreme 
dignitary, meaſures out the diſtrict for every in- 
ferior hierarch, ſaying to him, Hitherto ſhatt thou 
come and no farther, and here ſhall thy haughty rule 
be ſtayed. | | | 

It is a diverſion, ſenſeleſs as it is groundleſs, 
which ſome have attempted, by diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween civil authority as it is verſant circa ſucra, and 
as it is exerciſed in ſacris. The laſt they pretend 
to refuſe to the princes of the world. The clergy, 
poſſeſſed of ſpiritual authority, muſt approach holy 
things. But the firſt, they compliment to the 
prince, alledging that it is no more, than what is 
competent to him, as a chriſtian magiſtrate. We 
believe, that this hackneyed diſtinction had ſome 
important meaning, at the time it was firſt luckily 
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thought of—when ſcarcely any more was permitted 
to even the moſt active monarchs, than to execute 
unplicitly the ſentences of holy mother-church. 
But it is wholly obſolete, and without any meaning 
now, at leaſt, in proteſtant nations. In all coun- 
tries where the &//iance ſubſiſts, and where the bal- 
lance of authority over the complex medley inclines 
to the officers of the civil department, the ſupreme 
rouncil, or the ſupreme magiſtrate employs his 
authority in no leſs in facris than he does circa 


facra. Though the prince aſcends not the pulpit, 


nor diſpenſes the ſacred myſteries at the altar, thoſe 
who do beth derive all their authority from him. 
Notwithſtanding they are ordained by the Biſhop, or 
by the Preſbytery, it is by virtue of civil authority, 
beſtowing 1ts ſanction on ſuch a particular mode of 
creating church-ofticers, that they are made, and 
reputed to be the officers of the church. It this is 
not a juſt account of the derivation of office- power 
to the miniſters of chartered churches, we would 
aſk, why thoſe who are ordained by the Preſbytery 
cannot be reputed miniſters of the chartered church 
in South Britain; and why thoſe who are ordained 
by the Biſhop cannot be eſteemed miniſters in the 
religious department of North Britain? Muſt not 
their office- power, in their reſpective churches, de- 
pend wholly on the political conſtitution and parti— 
cular laws of the countries in which they officiate ? 
If this is a juſt account, then it will not only un- 
avoidably follow, that the authority of the civil 
magiſtrate is verſant in ſacris, as much as if he 
diſpenſed the chriſtian myſteries with his own 
hands; but that every eccleſiaſtical officer, from 
the primate to the parſon, derives his ſpiritual 
powers from his authority. If therefore the church- 
power of miniſters in chartered churches be from 
Chriſt, as the Head of the church, the power of 
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the civil magiſtrate muſt flow from the ſame ſacred 
ſource, ſeeing all the power of the former, is de- 
rived to them through the channel of that power, 
which the latter immediately claims. 

Though every ſober chriſtian muſt ſhudder at 
this plain deduction, it is not only the real founda- 
tion, on which the famous combination of church 
and ſtate is built, but it has been acknowled ged 
to be ſuch, ever ſince the commencement of ax 
alliance. 

_ Cons TANTINE the Great received it as the moſt 
indiſputable axiom, when he eſtabliſhed the church 
imperial. He was made to believe, that he was 
poſſeſſed of the moſt ample, delegated authority to 

model the kingdom of Chrilt according to the plan 
of political government in the empire. This he 
accompliſhed with the loudeſt acclamations of the 
clergy, who were his ghoſtly directors, and with 
the {trained panegyrics of all their ſucceſſors. It 
was from a perſuaſion of his being honoured with 
theſe powers, that he, exulting in his new authority, 
addreſſed the dignitaries of the church—wvos e 
epiſcopi intra eccleſiam; ego ere foras. A ſentence 
highly applauded, as well as carefully retailed by all | 
church hiſtorians, ſince Euſebius wrote. 

When the civil authority devolved, in a great 
meaſure, on the biſhop of Rome; did he not pre- 
tend, that he had derived his whole authority, from 
Chriſt, his pretended conſtituent? Did he not openly 
declare, that government is founded in grace; and 
that the kings of the earth held their crowns of him, 
as the delegated head of the church ? Was not that 
principle, the very foundation on which he adven- 
tured to dethrone princes, and to diſpoſe of king- 
doms ? Could politicians, in theſe dark ages, judge, 
that the foundation of civil government was laid on 
any other bypothefi e, when a mere contravening the ſo- 
vereign 
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yereign pleaſure of holy mother-church, in even the 
moſt contemptible trifles, was the only alledged rea- 
ſon for ſuch audacious impertinence? 

Since the glorious @ra of Reformation, the ſame 
hypotheſis is invariably maintained, even in proteſtant 
countries, and by proteſtant churches. It mult 
make every ſenſible perſon both merry and fad, to 
behold how even the moſt pious and learned writers 
of the proteſtant denomination are puzzled to re- 
move, with decency, this foundation, and, in the 
mean time, to ſupport the important alliance. How 
are their tongues divided! Into what confuſion and 
abſurdity have they been caſt! All agree that the 
hypotheſis is groſsly abſurd ; but they have found, 
that it is impoſſible to remove it effectually without 
pulling down the whole FABRIC OF CONFUSION. 
But why ſhould we ſpeak of particular writers r 


The principle is accounted an axiom in the proteſtant 


rae conſtitution of Grear Britain. In England, 
his majeſty is ſupreme over all perſons, and in ALL 
CAUSES, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. The ve 

being, as well as the peculiar mould of the Engliſh 
church hangs on the ſupremacy. The hierarchy 
grows out of the princely primacy of the ſovereign. 


Whence have their RACEs their office, together with 


their right to exerciſe it? Does not his majeſty be- 
ſtow, or, at leaſt, authorize the collation of both? 
Whence have the thirty-nine articles their ſanction? 
Do they derive it from their intrinſic evidence? for 
the fame reaſon, they ought to be the articles of the 
catholic church? Rather, is it not from the civil 
authority of legiſlature? Whence is this authority 
over the church, and over the underſtandings and 
conſciences of ſo many millions of chriſtians in the 
Britiſh dominions? No one, who attends to what 
he ſays, can aſſert, that it is derived from, or is 
founded on the law of nature, which ſcts all men on 
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a level, as to the objects of pure underſtanding and 
conſcience. It muſt therefore be ſuppoſed, that it 
is immediately derived from Chriſt, as the Head of 
the church; that every crowned head is his vice- 
gerent; and that, as chriſtians are bound to give up 
the direction of their conſciences to him, with im- 
plicit acquieſcence in his infallible oracles, his royal 
vicegerent may lawfully claim the fame devotion 
from them, 

The like is not only exacted, but is tamely yielded 
in Scotland. Whence is it, that the We/tmin/ter 
Confeſſion of Faith is the eſtabliſhed creed, in that 
country? Is it on account of the excellence of its 
compoſition, and of the divine character of theſe 
doctrines, which are methodized in it? No: Though 
it ſeems to deſerve, that it ſhould be received on 
theſe accounts, before any compoſition of the kind; 
its national profeſſion depends wholly on the autho- 
rity of the parliament, and of the prince. 

It is a trifling evaſion, to alledge, it became the 
confeſſion of the Scotch church, not as it was au- 
thorized by king William III. and the Scotch par- 
hament, or as it was made fundamental in the union 
of the two nations; but as it was found agreeable 
to the ſcriptures by the church herſelf, in her gene- 
ral aſſemblies. We would aſk, whence had the 
General Aſſembly that power to make it the creed 
of all congregations, and of all perſons, ONLY on 
the north of Tweed? Was it not from the national 
Tegiſlature, who gave the church a preſbyterian 
mould; who conferred legal powers on her judica- 
tories; and who aſſigned, with a minute exactneſs, 
the extent and boundaries of their eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority ? Ingenuouſly ! Would the act of the General 
Aſſembly, without the civil ſanQion annexed, have 
been ſufficient to haye conſtituted it, the Randard 
creed of the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland, as ey 
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No! The changes which have been introduced by 
civil authority, without aſking, at leaſt, without 
waiting the conſent of her judicatories, are a ſufh. 
cient proof, that her intrinſic power, as an eſtabliſhed 
church, is a mere bqwble in law: and that govern- 
ment hath always conſidered itſelf, as fully im- 
awered to introduce ſuch changes in the church.— 
And by whom impowered? Not by the nation. She, 
as ſuch, has no right to interpoſe her authority 
about eccleſiaſtical objects: and to impower agents 
for a ſociety eſſential diſtin& from herſelf. Not by 
the church. A parliament, or a ſovereign prince 
can be no reprelentative of the kingdom of Chriſt. 
Ihe church can confer no powers on princes, unleſs 
her ſupremacy over kings once more becomes ortho- 
dox doctrine. It remains then, that government 
mult poſſeſs the power of moulding the church by 
an inherent and original title. If fo, this title muſt 
have been originally conferred, either by the God 
of nature, on the foundation of the law of nature; 
or by the Mediator, on the footing of grace. Was 
the i ſuppoſed, it would unavoidably follow, that 
Chriſt hath no proper kingdom : that the church 
muſt be eſſentially one with civil ſociety : and muſt 
be ſubject to the deputies of the God of nature alone: 
and that the INSCRIPTION on the MEDIAroR's 
ve/ture and thigh ſhould be entirely without a mean- 
ing KING of kings, and LoRD of lords. The la/t, 
therefore, can only be ſuppoſed with decency and 
propriety. Sovereign princes muſt poſſeſs an ori- 
ginal right from Chriſt as his ſubſtitutes, on the 
foundation of grace, to turn his kingdom upſide 
down, at their ſovereign pleaſure! 
'The pernicious confequences, which attend this, 


and the foregoing baneful principle, ſhall be conſi- 
dered in the following chapter. 
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A coxncisE view or THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS, 
wHICH TEEM FROM AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND STATE, IN ONE POLITICAL CONSTI- 
TUTION, AS fr 1s FOUNDED oN Tue BANEFUL 
PRINCIPLES ALREADY CONSIDERED. | 


HAT a political ſyſtem, founded in miſtake, 

error and abſurdity, muſt be fraught with the 
worſt conſequences, and muſt produce the worſt 
effects on every perſon, and on every thing con- 
cerned 1n it, can be denied by none. Such is 
political combination of church and ſtate, in one 
miſcellaneous ſyſtem. Its effects on the thrones of 
princes, on ſocial happineſs, and on the characters 
of men in every rank of lite, muſt have a degree of 
malignity in them, proportionate to the abſurdity 
and impiety of thoſe principles, on which we have 
. I] ſhewn it to be founded. This we ſhall attempt to 
prove, in the enſuing ſection. 


CEGT. A 


an ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND 


STATE, so FOUNDED, IS RUINOUS TO THE 
SOVEREIGNTY or PRINCES, AND TO THE 
ov LABILITY or THEIR THRONES. 


CCORDING to ſuch a political ſyſtem, the 
thrones of princes, removed from their true 
foundation, are ſettled on a mere guick-ſand. It is 


| {uppoſed, that the law of nature and of neceſſity 1s 
not 
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not a foundation ſufficiently broad, on which civil 
government might reſt; but that, in ſo far as the 
church, incorporated with the ſtate, is the object of 
adminiſtration, 'it is founded on the Mediatorial 
authority of Chriſt. Thrones, ſo eſtabliſhed have 
not only been miſerably ſhaken, but have often 
tumbled down, and buried the ſovereignty of the 
monarchs who filled them, in their extenſive ruins. 

The experience of Chriſtendom, during theſe laſt 
thirteen hundred years, confirms the obſervation, 
that there hath not been a revo ution of any im- 
portance in Europe, but has ariſen in a great meaſure 
from theſe abſurd maxims, on which princes have 
judged it good policy to build their thrones. Not 
content with the /aw of nature, as the original 
foundation, and as the only rule of civil policy; and 
attempting to extend their royal authority to the 
kingdom of Chriſt; they have uniformly built their 
title to this laſt branch of their prerogative, either 
on the impious maxim, that the kingdom of Chriſt is 
homogenial with their own; or on the abſurd Hypo- 
thefts, that, if the church differs in any reſpect from 
the kingdoms of this world, they are poſſeſſed of @ 
deputation from Chriſt, to take the burden of its govern- 
ment on their own ſhoulders. What hath been the 
uniform conſequence? Their thrones have loſt of 
ſtability, what they ſeemed to gain of grandeur; and 


have tumbled down from beneath them. The part 


of the political edifice, which had been conſtructed 
on a ſolid baſe, connected with that which leaned 
to the abſurd foundation, hath always ſhared in the 
common ruin. The alliance between the church and 


ſtate in one mixed conſtitution, hath always pro- 


duced an alliance between the rightful ſovereign and 
the v/urper, in one mixed character; and hath fre- 


quently precipitated the unhappy monarch to his 
ruin. | 
To 


Ea 


To what cauſe ſhall we aſcribe the final ruin of 
the Roman empire: Though the Augu/tan ſplendour 
of that monarchy had greatly declined before the 
date of the imperial alliance, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that had the Roman emperor continued to govern 
according to the original laws of ſociety; had he not 
extended civil adminiſtration to a manifeſt vicege- 
rency under Chri/t, the King of Zion; and had he 
not admitted prieſts to his council, the imperial 
throne had probably remained poſſeſſed of a conſi- 
derable degree of eclat to this day. But, alas! as 
ſoon as the Roman emperor became Chriſt's vicege- 
rent, it was very natural, and it became highly 
neceſſary, to admit the dignitaries of the church to 
court, as prime miniſters in the eccleſiaſtic depart- 
ment of government, as the Roman fathers had 
been, in the civil allotment, from the commence- 
ment of the Roman grandeur. "Theſe, after ſome 
centuries, having views and intereſts to purſue; 
which were not only foreign to, but were inconſiſtent 
with the rights of fovereigns, and the privileges of 
civil ſociety, found ways and means to engroſs the 
whole adminiſtration. The emperor, reduced to 


the neceſſity of providing for his own ſafety, was 


obliged to trim to eccleſiaſtical factions, till at 
laſt, like a charioteer thrown from his ſeat, he 
reſigned the reins. The Roman pontiff inſtantly 
aſcended; and, ſeizing the golden opportunity, 
tranſlated the empire to his faithful ally, CHARLES 
the GREAT. 

Let us look back to the revolutions, which have 
fallen out in our own iſland, eſpecially ſince the 
Reformation. They have neither been few, nor of 
obſcure birth. The impolitic alliance between the 
Britiſh churches,” and the civil conſtitutions of the 
Britiſh nations, will be found, on an impartial review, 


to have been the fatal ſource, and the only adequate 


caule, What 
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What made the throne of Mary, queen of Scots, 
to ſhake, during the whole time ſhe ingloriouſly 
filled it? J he infirm foundation, on which it ſtood, 
is, without doubt, the only cauſe, which can be 
alligned with juſtice and propriety. 

The queen, born the rightful ſovereign of Scot- 
land; educated in all the errors, abſurdities and 
ſuperſtitions of popery; and finding, that the frame 
of the Romiſh church, of which ſhe was a zealous 
member, had been long allied to, and blended with 
the political conſtitution of her kingdom; judged, 
as other ſovereigns before and ſince have done, that 
her royal authority extended to the whole complex 
fyſtem of church and ſtate: that, in her circum- 
{tances, ſhe could neither anſwer it to her under- 
ſtanding, to her conſcience, nor to the miſcellaneous 
conſtitution of the church and nation, to permit the 
ſworn enemies of that very church, which was, 
during ſo many ages, engroſſed in the political con- 
ſtitution, to tear her from her ancient ally: and 
that, though her barons, zealous for new-modelling 
the conititution, poſſeſſed a large ſhare in the legi— 
ſlative power of the nation, they had no right, 
without her conſent, to overthrow the ancient con- 
ſtitution; much leſs, to force her into their meaſures 


againſt the maxims of her underſtanding, the dictates 


of her conſcience, and her obligations to the church 
of Rome. 

On the other hand, a large majority of the lords, 
together with the commons of all claſſes, juſtly jea- 
lous for the natural rights of free- born ſubjects—in- 
ſtructed in the reformed religion, and legally poſſeſſed 
of an important ſhare in legiſlature;—judged, on the 
fame common prepoſſeſſion concerning the neceſſity 
of a charter of excluſive, civil privilege, or of an 
alliance of ſome religious ſyſtem with the political 
conſtitution, —that truth bath always a preferable 

right 
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riglit to error and abſurdity: that they could not be 
reſponſible to Gob, who had beſtowed on them ſo a 
great a ſhare of the nomothetic power, to ſuffer a ſyſtem 
of error and ſuperſtition to fill the throne of truth, in 
the conſtitution: and that the queen, a ſingle woman, 
weak as well as young, inſeparably attached to the 
execrable houſe of Guiſe, and — 
popery, had no right to force, not only the com- 
mons, but even the body of the nobility, to lend 
their authority for the ſupport of a religion, which 
they were rationally convinced was falſe, and for 
the overthrow of a ſyſtem, which they were ſure 
was according to godlineſs. 
In this manner, the queen and her barons, equally 

rfuaded that the conſtitution of the church be- 
hoved to be blended with that of the nation, and 
that thoſe who hold the reins of government cannot 
diſcharge their duty to God, to the Head of the 
church, or to the mixed conſtitution, without 
making every effort in their power, to have the 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil branch of the con- 
ſtitution thrown into the mould, that is moſt agree- 
able to their own underſtandings and their own 
conſciences,—went conſcientiouſly by the ears; de- 
luged the nation in blood; and entailed on the Scots 
Reformation the reproach of diſorder, cruelty and 
rebellion. In vain have partial hiſtorians endeavoured 
to throw the odium on the obſtinacy of the queen, 
or on the intemperate zeal of the barons, while, 
according to the principle, on which both acted, 
neither the queen could have been conſiſtently -leſs 
firm in defence of the old religion, nor the nobility 
leſs ſtrenuous in defence of the new. If the maxim 
was juſt, they were both in the right. As the 


dictates of even an erring conſcience are obligatory 


on the unhappy being, who is under its government, 


they attempted nothing but what thoſe, who 8 
| een 


ouſly devoted to 
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been accounted the beſt men, have done with ap- 
plauſe. Though they were ſo unfortunate as to 
oppoſe one another, in all the horrors of a civil 
war, they only endeavoured to eſtabliſh that religi- 
ous ſyſtem in the conſtitution, which was moſt 
agreeable to their jarring underſtandings, and to 
their diverſly perſuaded conſciences.—But if the 
principle is falſe, it accounts for every improper 
thing which theſe famous litigants attempted againſt 
one another, and which the advocates of either party 
produce, as a ground of accuſation againſt the cauſe, 
which they have reſolved to condemn. The neceſ- 
ſity of an alliance between church and ſtate, which 
both injudiciouſly allowed, together with the abſurd 
foundations on which. we have ſhewed the common. 
prejudice to be founded, introduced all that confu- 
ſion, blood- ſhed and murder, with which the enemies 
of the Scotch Reformation have endeavoured to ſtain 
its glory. Had both parties deliberately conſidered 
the abſurdity of the alliance, together with the 
impiety of theſe principles to which it leans; had 
they liſtened with an unbiaſſed ear to the plaineſt of 
declarations, — My kingdom is not of this world; had 
they ſeen the glaring inconſiſtency of attempting to 
give the authority of CHR1ST an additional force in the 
conſcience by fatute law; had they amicably agreed 
to allow the kingdom of Chriſt to ſtand on its own 
baſe, and to be governed by Him on whoſe ſhoulder 
the government is laid; and had they both concurred 
in what both in general agreed to be their intereſt, 
as well as their duty,—in aſſerting the rights of her 
majeſty's crown againſt all foreign powers and claims, 
and in ſecuring the rights and liberties of every claſs 
of ſubjets;—the church would have been reformed 
without any noiſe; the Romiſh as well as the French 
yoke would have been wholly ſhaken off; the barons 
would have had their rights ſecured to them; the 
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queen would have enjoyed her crown, her preroga- 
tive and her life; nor would ſhe have left to her 
royal deſcendants an example of prejudice, of ob- 
ſtinacy and of bigotry, which, as it has proved fatal 
to the whole race, was copied, with a ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, by king CHarLts I. to his own de- 
ſtruction, and the ruin of many thouſands of his 
innocent ſubjects. 

That unfortunate prince, having been trained up 
by his royal father of ſage memory! in the moſt 
extravagant notions of prerogative, and of the 
matchleſs utility of the eccleſiaſtical dignitaries to 
ſupport its moſt exorbitant claims; having aſcended 
the Britiſh thrones in a critical moment, when am- 
bition and bigotry conſpired to call him to the 
execution of ſchemes for making the Briti/h ſceptre 
to vie with that of France in tyranny and oppreſſion, 
—ſchemes, which, though long meditated, the 
timidity and caprice of his royal parent had hitherto 
rendered abortive; and finding himſelf to be con/ti- 
tutionally the HEAD of the church as well as of the 
ate, by virtue of the conſtitutional alliance, and 
ready to be ſupported by her clergy in his moſt 
extraordinary claims, in return for his royal indul- 
gence;—reſolved to reign without his parliaments ; 
to erect courts of high- commiſſion and of ſtar- cham- 
f ber in their room; and to extend the prerogative to 
1 every object, by laying intolerable and countleſs 
| burdens both on the purſes and on the conſciences 
' of his ſubjects, in the molt arbitrary manner, In 
Fi this way, he, with a degree of ſagacity equal to that 
which governed all the actions of his father, judged 
that he had a divine right to extend his royal care | 
to both branches in the combined conſtitution, as 9 
the ſupreme head over all perſons, and in all cauſes, 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. 

The nations beheld, with infinite concern, the 9 
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haſty ſteps which his majeſty was taking to eaſtern 
deſpotiſm. They ſaw prerogative extending its claims 
to the whole of the legiſlative power in both nations, 
in which parliaments, according to the moſt ancient 
records, and even according to the genius of the 
feudal ſyſtem, had ever claimed and poſſeſſed a large 
ſhare. They were jultly alarmed; they loudly com- 
plained; they humbly petitioned his majeſty; they 
boldly remonſtrated againſt the miniſters and the 
meaſures of government; and they ſtrenuouſly re- 
fuſed to comply with the royal exactions; till they 
ſhould once more ſee their ſupreme aſſemblies con- 
vened by royal authority: His majeſty, though he 
had been long deat to the cries of his injured ſub- 
jects, was at laſt rouſed to anxious concern about 
his own intereſts, by the hollow ſound of his empty 
cofters, and by its faithful echo among his hungry 
courtiers. The parliaments were ſummoned: Theſe 
auguſt aſſemblies, conſtitutionally entitled to their 
proportion 1n the legiſlative power over church and 
{tate in one mixed conſtitution, —reſolved to allert 
their own privileges, together with the rights of the 
injured kingdoms which they legally repreſented; 
to ſet boundaries to the prerogative; and, as they 
had found that the frame of the church, in her 
courts, and in her hierarchy, had been a fatal en- 
gine for the crown againſt the intereſts of both 
nations, tb exert their authority in her reformation. 
Charles, ſoon apprized of the defigns, which his par- 
laments had formed, openly ſtruck out againſt their 
authority; declared war againſt his own ſubjects; 
and ſhed their blood by an army of Iriſh banditti; 
which he ingloriouſly hired for that cruel purpoſe: 
The forces, however, which the parliaments raiſed 
for the defence of theſe rights, which they had deter- 
mined to aſſert, prevailed; and the tragedy ended in 
the ignominious and untimely death of the monarch. 
K 2 From 
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From this review of a reign ſo inauſpicious, we 
ſhall make the following obſervations. 

I. The genius of the political ſyſtem fully acquits 
the unfortunate monarch, who ſovereignly preſided 
in its adminiſtration, of every charge which has 
been brought againſt him. Perſuaded that the epiſ- 
copal model of the church was of apoſtolical inſti- 
tution; finding himſelf a rightful ſovereign over 
nations, in which church and ſtate were allowed 
by all parties to be ſtrictly allied, and in which his 
ſupremacy over all perſons, and in all cauſes, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, was allowed in law; and bound by 
the ties of his coronation oaths, as well as by the 
fetters of his own prejudices, to exert the ſovereign 
authority with which he was inveſted for both 


branches of the combination, according to the beſt of 


his royal wiſdom, —and not to betray either into the 
hands of any, not even of thoſe who ſhared the 
legillative power with him;—in what manner, dif- 
ferent from that in which he acted, could he have 
acquitted himſelf, in his peculiar circumſtances? 
The church, in her epiſcopal dreſs, incorporated 
with the conſtitutions of the Britiſh nations, was the 
peculiar object of his royal care. Who, on the 
hypotheſis —that the alliance is lawful and neceſſary, 
can impute it to him as a crime, that he, who, 
according to the principles on which the alliance 1s 
tounded, and according to the laws of his own 
realms, accounted himſelf Chriſt's vicegerent and 
the head of the church, ſhould ſtep forth a zealous 
patron of that ſociety; that he, who, as the patron 
and the head of Chriſt's kingdom, was only ac- 
countable to his heavenly Conſtituent, ſhould follow 
the dictates of his own princely underſtanding, in 
all his ſovereign adminiſtration about eccleſiaſtical 
objects; and that he, who, though he ſhared the 
legiſlative authority of his kingdoms with his parlia- 
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ments, enjoyed alone the honour of being supRRUn 
IN ALL CAUSES-ECCLESLASTICAL, ſhould not per- 
mit theſe aſſemblies to encroach on his divine and 
incommunicable prerogative, and to pull down that 
church, which his coronation oaths, his fidelity to 
Chriſt, and his attachment to the objects of his own 
ambition, bound him to ſupport? 


II. Nor does it appear to have been poſſible, on 
the ſame principles, that the parliaments could have 
conducted themſelves towards his majeſty, in any 
other manner, than they did. The alliance, toge- 
ther with the principles, on which it 1s founded, 
feems to have forcibly hurried them along, in every 
ſtep which they took. The members of both up- 
per and lower houſes, in theſe aſſemblies had been 
long the mournful ſpeQators of the arbitrary mea- 
ſures, and of the deſpotic deſigns of the court, in 
all things which concerned the civil and religious 
parts of the united ſyſtem. Conſtitutionally con- 
vened in parliament, they well knew, that, notwith- 
ſtanding they had no ſhare in the idol of the prince, 
the abuſed preropative, they poſſeſſed an important 
allotment in legiſlature; and that, notwithſtanding 
the church, in her hierarchical form, was blended 
with the political conſtitution, they, as legiſlators, 
had a right, no leſs divine than that of his majeſty, 
to reform the conſtitution,—at leaſt, to purge it 
from the innovations, which an ambitious monarch, 
by the baneful advice of a crafty arch-prelate, had 
illegally introduced. They were very ſenſible, that, 
though his majeſty intended that the nations ſhould 
be the ſlaves of prerogative, the victims of his idol, 
and the dupes of ſuperſtition, they ſhould be wanting 
no leſs to themſelves, than to thoſe whom the 
repreſented, ſhould they permit even the chief pilot 
himſelf, when drunk with enthuſiaſm, ambition and 
Mes, K 3 whim, 
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whim, to ſteer directly on a rock ſo tremendous 
and fatal. They found, that he was not only re- 
ſolutely averſe to their meaſures, but was determined 
to purſue his own, with a firmneſs not to be ſhaken 
by petitions, by remonſtrances, or even by any other 
ſubmiſſive method of application to the throne; and 
to force them into a tame acquieſcence, by all the 
terrors of the high-commiſſion, maſſacre and civil 
war. In theſe circumſtances, would it have been 
either prudent, or pious, to have reſigned the reins 
of government entirely into his hands? Would they 
not have betrayed the truſt repoſed in them, and 
have acted in a perfidious manner, not only towards 
their conſtituents on earth, but to the prejudice of 
Chriſt's kingdom, and to the diſhonour of its divine 
Sovereign, who, according to the maxim, on which 
the alliance is built, had inveſted them with legi- 
flative authority in and over his church, blended 
with the conſtitutions of the Britifo nations? 


III. When the unhappy canteſt, between his 
majeſty and his parliaments, had come to all the 
extremities of a civil war, it was an event, which 
any might have foreſeen, without the help of pro- 
phetic impulſe, that the weight, not to ſay the right 
of government, would devolve on the party, or on 
the moſt eminent perſon of the party, who had the 
longeſt ſword, or the greateſt intereſt in the parlia- 
ment's army. This was the caſe. OLIVER CROMWEI, 
havin N the addreſs to ſecure to himſelf the lead- 
ing of the army, muſtered under the banner of the 
Engliſh parliament; and finding himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of the executive authority of that afſembly, yea, of 
a power to model it according to his own ideas of 


right, or of political fitneſs; reſolved to employ his 


intereſt for the good of the whole, according to the 
dictates of his own cloudy underſtanding.—But he 
was 
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was an USURPER! Be it ſo—notwithſtanding, on the 
ſuppoſition that a political combination of church 
and ſtate is lawful and neceſſary, we aſſert, that, in 
ſo far, at leaſt, as the kingdom of Chriſt was con- 
cerned in his adminiſtration, he was a /awwful ma- 
giftrate, as well as a BRAVE man! Did not the 
parliament of England inveſt him with his military 
character, and put it in his power to act in that 
character, in ſo far at leaſt as religion was con- 
cerned, according to the beſt dictates of his own 
underſtanding? As every man 1s to do all in the 
cauſe of religion he can; and to follow no man's 
direction againſt the maxims of his own reaſon and 
conſcience, in any part of his conduct, which re- 
lates to objects ſo momentous; was not the GENE- 
RALISsIuO of the Englith forces, and the LORD 
PROTECTOR of the nation bound in conſcience, to 
do all that was in his power for the kingdom of 
Chriſt, incorporated with the conſtitution of that 
Jociety, which his oaths had bound him to protect, 
according to his own religious maxims? This was 
no more than what king Charles claimed a right to 
do, in his turn; what the parliaments aſſerted a 
title to do, in their turn; and what every man, 
unleſs he ſhall act in a manner unworthy of an 
accountable being, mult do on the preſent Ye, 
when the Supreme Diſpoſer of all events puts it in 
the power of his hand. 


IV. Nor need any to account it either a paradox 
or an abſurdity, ſhould we aſſert, that, ſuppoſing 
the legitimacy of the political alliance ſo often 
mentioned, together with the abſurd maxims, on 
which it is built, —there is no crime either in the 
moſt cruel perſecution, or in the moſt unnatural 


rebellion on account of religion, ſince the com- 


mencement of that political ſyſtem. 


K 4 Perſecution, 
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Perſecution, for confcience ſake, is no object of 
blame in any country, in which the church is blended 
in one conſtitution with the ſtate political. The 
prince, who fills the throne and preſides over the 
conſtitution, as its guardian, has as good a right, 
in virtue of his primacy and vicegerency, over both 
departments of the united ſyſtem, to puniſh the 
conſcientious diffenter as the mutinous rebel. They 
are equally enemics to the conſtitution, which his 
coronation oaths bind him to protect inviolable; 
and his more ſacred obligations to Chriſt as his 
vicegerent, and the head of his church, make it ne- 
ceſſarily incumbent on him to mark the former 
with a brand of greater infamy than the latter. He 
cannot anſwer it to his divine Conſtituent, to ſuffer 
one rebel to Him in his dominions; and, unleſs he 
ſhall give himſelf up implicitly to the directions of 
a pope, or a ghoſtly council, and obſequiouſly burn 
all whom they may brand with hereſy, he mult 
depend on the maxims of his own judgment in the 
determination of the important queſtion, —who are, 
or who are not rebels to Chriſt's authority. Having 
fatisfied his princely conſcience in that important 
buſineſs, he muſt perſecute, even unto death, the 
unhappy objects of his religious fury. 

Nor is rebellion, on account of religion, a crime, 
ſince the date of Conſtantine's famous edict. It is 
ſuppoſed, as above, that the ſovereign, though he 
may be accountable to ſociety in all things which 
reſpect its civil intereſts, is reſponſible to Chriſt 
alone for his princely adminiſtration of his king- 
dom, and governs according to his own royal 
ſentiments, without any regard to the conſciences 
of his ſubjc&s. But ſhould it fall out, that theſe 
laſt ſhould judge, that the religious commands of 


their ſovereign on earth are contrary to the more 


facred inſtitutions of their SovERELGN in heaven; 
| 28 
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as they are likewiſe accountable to CHRIST 
nothing is left to them but to rebel; and, as it is 
always better to obey GoD than men, in ſuch circum- 
{tances, their rebellion is fo far from being a crime 
that it is a virtue, and an indiſpenſible duty! Yea, 
if it is in their power, it becomes neceſſary to 
tumble the monarch from his throne. "Though 
according to the dictates of his own mind, he is 
zealouſly diſcharging the duties of CHRIST's vice- 
gerent; according to their ſentiments, he is abuſing 
"LY his deputation, and 1s Fe them with an 
= opportunity of approving their affectionate loyalty 
) to that ſame divine perſon, by driving even the 
lawful monarch from his throne, and by ſetting up 
the kingdom of CHRIST, in the political . es 
tion, according to the plan, which is moſt agreeable 
to their own conſciences, and which, whether right 
or wrong, they muſt judge to be according to the 
ſyſtem of its heavenly Lawgiver. In this manner, 
the political alliance, under conſideration, will juſtify 
all the perſecutions, rebellions, aſſaſſinations, mur- 
F ders, maſſacres, conſpiracies, plots and treaſons, 
5 which have been perpetrated in the cauſe of religion 
ſince its fatal commencement. | 
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THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 18 THE BANE 
OF SOCIAL HAPPINESS. | 


1 ſince a political combination of the 
& church with the kingdoms of this world pre- 
ſented princes with an opportunity, and /pecies of 
RIGHT, to model the kingdom of Chriſt at pleaſure, 
and to claim the direction of their ſubjects conſci- 

ences, 


— 2 T — — — 


1 
ences, as an eſſential branch of prerogative, 
lamentation, mourning and woe have filled the nations 
of Europe. If thrones, eſtabliſhed on that founda- 
tion, have tumbled down, ruins ſo enormous could 
not but pour deſtruction on the unhappy nations, 
which dwelt under their ſhadow. If, on the other 
hand, ſome princes have ſucceſsfully reigned in the 
genuine ſpirit of that ſyſtem, and have finally tri- 
umphed over the laudable ſtruggles of the oppreſſed, 
their populous and opulent kingdoms have been 


converted into deſerts, and climes where liberty 


guarded every cottage, as well as every caſtle, and 


gladdened every countenance, have been changed 


into the regions of haggart tyranny and of horrid 
ſlavery. Lhoſe ſons of liberty, who, having fled to 
the wildernefles of America, as an aſylum from op- 
preſſion, firſt peopled theſe unhoſpitable deſerts, 
could have well told, how ſuch a ſyſtem, under the 
adminiſtration of ambitious, arbitrary or prieſt- 
ridden princes, ſuits with the ſacred rights and: 
liberties of mankind.—But we ſhall attempt a more 
particular proof of the aſſertion. 


It hath been ſhewn already, that the objects of 


pure underſtanding and conſcience are foreign to 
the cognizance of thoſe who prefide in civil ſociety: 
that no man can pledge more to civil ſociety than 
what 1s capable of protection and of forfeiture: and 
that as the moral arbiter in the boſom, 1s ſubject to 
Gop only; and cannot be put under the controul 
of any other, without throwing off all moral depen- 
dence on the DEIT Y; government can neither 
lawfully abridge its liberty, in any thing, in which 
the genuine intereſts of civil ſociety are not con- 
cerned; nor juſtly inflict puniſhments on thoſe, who, 
while they uſe that liberty in its fulleſt extent, 


approve themſelves peaceable members of civil 
ſociety. 


Though 
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Though theſe are axioms of eternal truth and 
juſtice ; the political ſyſtem under review eſtabliſhes 
u plan of political adminiſtration, which lys in di- 
rect contradiction to them, and introduces ſcenes 
of perſecution and miſery into every country where 
it is adopted. According to the true ſpirit of alliance, 
every deflection from the chartered ſtandard of 
thinking and of worſhipping God mult be reckoned, 
by government, to be a plain and dangerous infrac- 
tion on the conſtitution. Should adminiſtration 
overlook it, they muſt be unfaithful not only to the 
political ſyſtem, of which it is the guardian, but 
even to Jeſus Chriſt, who hath conſtituted it the 
patron of his kingdom. Should government puniſh 
it;—they inſtantly uſurp on the incommunicable 
prerogative of Gop, who claims an excluſive right 
to dictate to, and to controul the conſcience; they 
let looſe perſecution on mankind, with all her 
infernal train; they ſeize on the lives and properties 
of the beſt members of ſocjety, before they are 
{orteited by any crime, which falls under the cog- 
nizance of civil judicature; and they make a booty 
of all, which the eternal law of equity binds them 
to protect, Thus, civil government, which Gop 
appointed as a He to ſociety, becomes its heavielt 
curſe; and the ſecurity, which men have, by that 
inſtitution of the DerTy, of their lives, rights and 
liberties, 1s entirely unhinged. 

Adminiſtration, conducted according to the true 
ſpirit of the alliance, 'muſt be in the hands of thoſe, 
who are either the dupes of de/igning eccleſiaſtics, or 
the //aves of their own boundleſs ambition. They 
muſt be actuated either by the luſt of ſpiritual 
domination, or by a wild defire of ſecular deſpotiſm. 
— The ſyſtem is, indeed, equally ſubſervient to 
both deſigns. | 
Should we ſuppoſe the V; the dignitary governs 

n | | all, 
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all, even the prince himſelf. He dictates in the 
cabinet and controuls at the council-table. The 
ſovereign, thus tutored, claims a civil ſupremacy 
over the conſciences of his ſubjects, and deprives 
them of their natural right to think, to believe, 
and to worſhip God according to thoſe inſtitutions, 
which they are aſſured are of divine appointment. 
As he ſuperſedes the authority of God over their 
moral powers, and annuls their moral obligations 
as accountable beings, he converts them into beaſts, 
which have no underſtanding, or, at leaſt, no right 
to ule it, even in their moſt important intereſts, 
Do they refuſe to ſubmit?—And who, unleſs he is 
either an athei/t or an idiot, can ſubmit over the 
belly of his own underſtanding and conſcience? — 
Civil liberty, property and life itſelf ly at ſtake. In 
this manner, civil authority, by extending itſelf 
beyond its own boundaries, becomes a public robber : 
It ſeizes with equal degrees of violence and injuſtice, 
theſe very objects, which, according to the original 
reaſon of ſocial combination, it is bound to protect: 
robbery, rapine and murder are eſtabliſhed and per- 
petrated by law: civil ſociety degenerates into a den 
of thieves: civil authority is changed into a licence 
to break down all the incloſures of eternal equity: 
and magiſtrates, whom God hath appointed to be 
as the light of a morning, without clouds, to ſociety, 
become licenced pillagers, and authorized murderers, 
It is eaſy to gueſs what muſt be the fatal conſe- 
quences in ſociety. Government is drowned in 
contuſion: | thrones are caſt down; peace and ſocial 
happineſs take wings to themſelves, and fly to ſome 
more happy climes, where the rights' of mankind 
and of ſociety are better underſtood and preſerved: 
fociety is diſſolved: and the land of peace is turned 
into ACELDAMA. 
Ik we ſhall ſuppoſe the /a/t;—as aſpiring princes 
commonly 


Wh 


1 commonly find it neceſſary to hire the eccleſiaſtical 
XX dignitaries to ſecond their ambitious . by 
putting it in the power of the eſtabliſhed clergy to 


= enſlave the conſciences of their fellow. ſubjects, the 

ſituation of ſociety differs very little from that, 
which has been already ſuppoſed. Only, in the 
former caſe ſubjects ly at the mercy of the ſuper- 


eccleſiaſtics are hired with the wages of unrighteouſ- 
? neſs, to aſſiſt the prince in robbing and in plundering 
gat diſcretion, even when there is not the ſmalleſt 
appearance of a fault againſt the laws of civil ſociety. 
Though all this is ſhocking, in the laſt degree, to 
common ſenſe and to common equity, it becomes 
legal on the footing of the political ſyſtem under 
conſideration. The ſovereign, who preſides over 
it, is bound to protect and to cheriſh the church 


1 5 blended with the ſtate in one political conſtitution, 
"i according to his own ideas of her intereſts; and, 
A as her champion, to crown her with victory over all 


her enemies. How ready muſt he be to atchieve all 
this, when it ſo much befriends his /u/ of deſpotiſin! 

But, is human nature capable to ſubmit to ſuch 
a yoke? Impoflible! It cannot ſurvive its moral 
obligations to the author of its being. Subjects, 
unleſs they ſhall tamely conſent to loſe all of man 
but the human figure, muſt rebel. Rebel, did we 
ſay? A juſt vindication of theſe rights and dignities, 
by which men are diſtinguiſhed from the brutal 
tribes, cannot be called by that hated name. Mean- 
while, even this cannot be done without deluging 
ſociety in confuſion and blood, 


But whether the former or the latter cafe obtains, 


ambitious princes and of aſpiring prieſts, cannot 
anſwer the important ends of its inſtitution in ſoci- 
ety. Can proſperity ſpread her cheriſhing wing; or 

peace, 


ſtitious prince; but, in this latter ſtate of things, 


civil government, proſtituted to the vile deſigns of 
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peace, with her lovely train, dwell in that nation: 
in which one half of the wretched inhabitants tranſ- 
form themſelves into devils, that they may effectually 
metamorphoſe the other half into beaſts? Can lite, 
liberty or property be reliſhed in ſociety, when 
they can only be enjoyed 1n their fall extent at the 
expence of throwing oft all dependence on the moral 
government of God, and all regard to the authority 
of our LoRD JESUS CHRISTH? No! men, when de- 
prived of all that is dear in ſocial life, will rather 
chooſe to adventure their lives, in a juft and laud- 
able attempt to regain the poſſeſſion of bleſſings ſo 
valuable, than to live in ſlavery without them. 

Nor are the caſes, which we have ſuppoſed, to 
be reckoned uncommon. What nation in Europe 
has not, at ſome time or another, been a wretched 
example of both? Fatal alliance! Thou teeming 
ſource of impoſition, deſolation and woe! How haſt 
thou de/troyed empires and kingdoms. Their memorials 
are periſhed with them! When fhall deſtructions, 
effectuated by thy baneful influence, come o a per- 
petual end. BRITAIN! Thou canſt too well atteſt 
the diſmal truth. Thy annals are one uninterrupted 
hiſtory of the terrible effects, which that ſyſtem 
hath had on the eſtates and the lives of thy ſons. 
The blood of thy ſaints and of thy heroes, which 
hath been ſhed in the defence of their obligations 
to Gop and to ſociety, loudly calls for vengeance 
on that political inſtitution, which, till the glorious 
ra of the laſt revolution which it effectuated, made 
it to run, like water, in the ſtreets of thy cities 
and in thy ſolitary deferts! Nor art thou alone: 
Every nation in Europe hath anſwered THEE with 
ſigh tor ſigh, and with groan for groan, ever ſince 
that common peſt ſhed its pernicious effects on civil; 
as well as religious ſociety! 
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SECT. IL 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM, WHEREIN THE CHURCH AND STATE 
ARE BLENDED IN ONE CONSTITUTION, TENDS To TA R- 
NISH rug CHARACTERS oF MEN, IN EVERY RANK 
OF LIFE, FROM THE auvucusr MONARCH To runs 
xumnte PEASANT. 


* will be readily allowed, that whatever injures 
the religious character, mult ſully the civil re- 
putation. Regard to the Derry is granted by all 
men, to be the foundation of morality, and of every 
focial duty. An atheijt and an bypocrite, a tyrant 
and a rebel are characters deteſted even among 
heathens. What law can reſtrain the monſter, 
whether he be the monarch or the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, who hath renounced his allegiance to his 
MaxeR, and hath acquired an habit of trifling with 
his conſcience? 

Nevertheleſs, the political ſyſtem under conſide— 
ration forcibly plunges men into the guilt of both. 
It throws men into the afflicting dilemma, either to 
renounce all regard to the fovereign dictates of con- 
{cience, and to every moral obligation, or © main— 
tain the rights of human nature at the expence of 
becoming firebrands in ſociety. It is true, that, in 
this lukewarm age, notwithſtanding the political 
ſyſtem is adopted in all the European nations, there 
is no perſecution in any proteſtant country. So— 
vereigns and ſubjeQs, bleſſed be God! enjoy pro- 
found peace, in ſo far as religious objects are 
concerned. Why?—This ſtrange phenomenon can- 
not be rationally accounted for on any other ground, 
than the ſurpriſing prevalence of infdelity and of 


Practical atheiſm. Men of all degrees, attached to 


their 
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peace, with her lovely train, dwell in that nation; 
in which one half of the wretched inhabitants tranſ- 
form themſelves into devils, that they may effectually 
metamorphoſe the other half into beaſts? Can lite, 
liberty or property be reliſhed in ſociety, when 
they can only be enjoyed in their fall extent at the 
expence of throwing oft all dependence on the moral 
government of God, and all regard to the authority 
of our Lord JE Sus CHrrsT? No! men, when de- 
prived of all that is dear in ſocial life, will rather 
chooſe to adventure their lives, in a juft and laud- 
able attempt to regain the poſſeſſion of bleſſings ſo % 
valuable, than to live in ſlavery without them. 4 
Nor are the caſes, which we have ſuppoſed, to 4 
be reckoned uncommon. What nation in Europe 
has not, at ſome time or another, been a wretched 
example of both? Fatal alliance! Thou teeming 5 
ſource of impoſition, deſolation and woe! How haſt 
thou deſtroyed empires and kingdoms! Their memorials 
are periſhed with them! When fhall deſtruftions, 
effectuated by thy baneful infiuence, come to a per- 
petual end/—BriTaix! Thou canſt too well atteſt 
the diſmal truth. Thy annals are one uninterrupted 
hiſtory of the terrible effects, which that ſyſtem 
hath had on the eſtates and the lives of thy fons; 
The blood of thy /aints and of thy heroes, which 
hath been ſhed in the defence of their obligations 
to Gop and to ſociety, loudly calls for vengeance 
on that political inſtitution, which, till the glorious 
æra of the laſt revolution which it effectuated, made 
it to run, like water, in the ſtreets of thy cities 
and in thy ſolitary deſerts! Nor art thou alone: 
Every nation in Europe hath anſwered THEE with 
ſigh tor ſigh, and with groan for groan, ever fince 
that common pe/t thed its pernicious effects on civil; 
as well as religious ſociety! 
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SECT. III. 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM, WHEREIN THE CHURCH AND STATE 
ARE BLENDED IN ONE CONSTITUTION, TENDS To TA R- 
NISHrus CHARACTERS or MEN, IN EVERY RANK 
OF LIFE, FROM THE AU ur MONARCH ro THs 
xumpte PEASANT. | 


I: will be readily allowed, that whatever injures 
the religious character, mult fully the civil re- 
putation. Regard to the Derry is granted by all 
men, to be the foundation of morality, and of every 
ſocial duty. An atheift and an bypocrite, a tyrant 
and a rebel are characters deteited even among 
heathens. What law can reſtrain the monſter, 
whether he be the monarch or the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, who hath renounced his allegiance to his 
MaxeR, and hath acquired an habit of trifling with 
his conſcience ? 

Nevertheleſs, the political ſyſtem under conſide— 
ration forcibly plunges men into the guilt of both. 
It throws men into the affligting dilemma, either to 
renounce all regard to the fovereign dictates of con- 
ſcience, and to every moral obligation, or to main- 
tain the rights of human nature at the expence of 
becoming firebrands in ſociety. It is true, that, in 
this lukewarm age, notwithſtanding the political 
ſyſtem is adopted in all the Eyropean nations, there 
is no perlecution in any proteſtant country. So— 
vereigns and ſubjects, bleſſed be God! enjoy pro- 
found peace, in ſo far as religious objects are 
concerned. Why!—This ſtrange phanomensn can- 
not be rationally accounted for on any other ground, 
than the ſurpriſing prevalence of in#delity and of 
practical atheiſm. Men of all degrees, 2 to 
their 
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their ſecular intereſts, cultivate ſocial tranquillity; 
even while, according to the geniut of the conſti- 
tutions of every European nation, they are rebels to 
the authority of their own conſciences, and to Gob 
who is greater than their conſciences. During many 
ages, while men acted up to the ſpirit of the ſyſtem, 
and ſo long as princes and people made their oaths 
of fidelity to it, a point both of honour and of con- 
ſcience; nothing «could be heard in courts but the 
ſanguinary laws of inhuman tyrants; and in the 
moſt thinly inhabited countries, as well as in the 
moſt populous cities—nothing but the mournful 
crics and the dying groans of the oppreſled, perſe- 
cuted and murdered. But in this age, not ſo famous 
for liberal ſentiment, as for licentious manners, 
_ hncerity ſeems to be baniſhed, in a great meaſure, 
from the ſocieties of men, by their equally ſtrong 
attachment to a ſyſtem of perſecution, and to the 
practice of moderation. Is there any thing more 
common, than to ſee men of every rank binding 
their conſciences, by oaths and vows of eternal attach- 
ment, to church and ſtate combined in one ſyſtem, 
while, notwithſtanding, they are of the moſt mode- 
rate principles towards diffenters; or while, proba- 
bly, they are diſſenters themſelves? Need we ſay 
more? Though the man, who, by profaning oaths, 
facraments and every ſolemn tie, can thus ſet his 
Gob and his conſcience at dehance, delerves no 
regard, much leſs any tru/t in ſociety; he who would 
act up to the genuine ſpirit of that execrable alliance, 
which he ſwears to maintain, deſerves to be put 
from the ſociety of the human ſpecies, as an animal 
more noxious than the lion or the Hyger. 

How hath this chequered ſyſtem, tarniſhed the 
characters, vitiated the principles, and branded the 
reigns of even the be princes! Their adminiſtrations 
have been one ſeries either of tyranny or of — 
an 
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and their otherwiſe amiable characters have been 
blackened in the records of time, with the guilt 
either of inhuman barbarity, or of deteſtable pre- 


varication. 


During that long and uninterrupted ſpace of a 
thouſand years, preceding the date of the glorious 
Reformation, when ſuperftition, attended with all 
her gaudy train, had enthroned herſelf in the con- 
ſciences of princes, as well as of prieſts, what ſove- 
reign is not in the roll of tyrants? Was it, that they 
had natures leſs tractable, or diſpoſitions leſs happy 
than thoſe, who have worn the purple ſince that 
dreary period? No! Many of them were the greateſt 
of men, and the moſt amiable of princes. But their 
coronation oaths, by which they were ſolemnl 
bound to be the patrons of the church eſtabliſhed 
by law, to tyrannize over the conſciences of their 


ſubjects, and to revenge holy mother on all her 


diſobedlent children, by the blind execution of penal 
ſtatutes, made them to exceed all the tyrants of 
antiquity, even a Procru/tus himſelf, in execrable 
cruelty. 

Nor' were theſe ages, famous for the reign of 
ignorance, the only period which teemed with ſuch 
moniters. The ſame cauſe muſt always produce 
ſimilar effects, when government attends to theſe 
obligations, which naturally arile out of the alliance 
between the church and the ſtate in one chequered 
conſtitution. Even ſince the date of Reformation, the 
belt of proteſtant princes have been metamorphoſed, 
by 7heſe tics, into formidable enemies to the real 
heppineſs of the nations, which theſe ſame oaths 
bound them to cheriſh;under their royal wings. 
Shall we mention queen ELIZABETH of England? 
Making neceſſary allowahces for ſome few defects, 
—was there ever a greater princeſs? Nevertheleſs, 
how cruel was her adminiſtration, in ſo tar as reli- 
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gion was concerned! How were the natural rights, 
together with the civil property of her belt prote- 
ſtant ſubjects invaded, becauſe they would not put 
out their own eyes, offer violence to their own con- 
ſciences, and renounce their allegiance to Gov, by 
complying with the popiſh rites, which ſhe judged 
proper to retain and to eſtabliſh in the Engliſh con- 
{titution! The ges of thoſe, who periſhed in their 
precipitant flight to the wilderneſſes, of America, 
from the cruel execution of penal laws, bear awful 
witneſs, from beneath the altar! Who, or what was 
to be blamed? Not fo much the illuſtrious princeſs, 
as the genius of the alliance. It conſtituted her the 
HEAD and the PATRONEss of the church; and that 
character, together with her oaths, to defend and to 
proſecute the ends of that unnatural combination, 
bound her to do all that was in her power, aecord- 
ing to her own underſtanding, for that ſociety, even 
though it had been at the expence of all that was 
dear, both to herſelf and to her ſubjects. 

Though, in theſe happier days, the rights of 
human nature and of civil ſociety, have been both 
better underſtood, and more attended to by princes, 
the remarkable contraſt between their laudable at- 
tachment to the maxims of moderation, and their 
coronation vows to maintain the conſtitution, or the 
alliance of church and ſtate, by the execution of 
theſe laws, by which it is fenced, —brands their 
characters with prevarication, and their reigns with 
a profane neglect of the moſt ſacred obligations. 
Since the Revolution, the Britiſh monarchs have been 
renowned for theſe god-like excellences—modera- 
tion, clemency, and love to mankind. But how much 
is the luſtre of theſe royal virtues tarniſhed, when, 
according to the genuine ſpirit of the alliance in the 
Britiſh conſtitution, which our ſovereigns are bound 
to maintain, they muſt be regarded by poſterity 
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as a flagrant violation of public faith! Let us in- 
ſtance king WILLIAM IIId. of precious memory; 
Poſſeſſed of every virtue in an eminent degree, ge- 
nerouſly attached to the cauſe of liberty, and nobly 
bent on promoting the happineſs of every denomi- 
nation of proteſtants in the Britiſh empire; he re- 
{ preſſed the inſolent fury of high-church ; he exer- 
© rifed the utmoſt clemency to proteſtant diflenters 
and, with courage that defied danger, reſolutely 
tied up the hands of theſe, who gladly would have 
4 cut the throats of thoſe men, to whom, a little be- 
f fore, they had made the moſt humble ſuit. Mean- 
while, all this was a virtual violation of his corona- 
tion oaths. Having ſworn to maintain epiſcopacy 
in England againſt preſbyterians, and preſbytery in 
Scotland againſt the fury of epiſcoparians, he bound 
his conſcience to exercile the royal authority both 
according to, and againſt the ſentiments of his own 
underſtanding, and the dictates of his conſcience ! 
Churches, which differed ſo very widely, that a 
miniſter in one of them could not be reckoned a 
miniſter at all by the other, on account of the 
manner in which he was ordained to the office, 
could not both be conſtituted according to the 
infallible rule, or even according to his MaJesTy's 
ideas of that rule. Muſt we condemn that excellent 
prince, as a profane and determined violator of the 
moſt ſacred ties? No: rather let us deteſt the policy 
which obliged him firſt to aſcend the Britiſh thrones 
by fettering himſelf with theſe contradictory obli- 
gations, and then to break through them, that he 
might not be guilty of cutting the throats of one half 
of his proteſtant ſubjects. Let us abhor a ſyſtem, 
which neceſſitates the Britiſh monarchs either to 
prevaricate, or to perſecute: which ſubjects ther 
to the abſurdity of proſtituting their royal authority 
to maintain and to ſupport two churches in their 
2 dominions, 
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dominions, as both agreeable to one divine rule, 
even while they ſtand in hoſtile array againſt one 
another: and which, as it fixes them in a condition 
infinitely worſe than that of any claſs of their ſub- 
jects, makes them pitiable examples and proofs of 
the TRUTH, which Sophocles ſings in the perſon of 
Agamemnon *—Princes will always find it to be a 
difficulty almaſt inſurmountable, to ſway the ſceptre of 
the monarch, and at the ſame time, to approve them- 
ſelves religiouſly obedient to the ſceptre of the King of 
Monarchs. + 
Inferior magi/trates, together with gficers, in the 
army and in the navy, in the cuſtoms and in the 
exciſe, are in the ſame uneaſy circumſtances. It is 
impoſſible, according to the genius of the alliance, 
that any magiſtrate; or any officer whatever, in the 
executive department of government, whole ſenti- 
ments differ from the chartered creed, can be in- 
yeſted with his office, without virtually renouncing 
the character of an honeſt man. He muſt profels, 
by partaking of the moſt ſacred myiteries, that he 
is one body and one bread with the chartered church, 
notwithſtanding he has openly renounced all mem- 
berſhip with her, and is a ſtated member in ſome 
other religious ſociety. Can ſincerity and truth 
dwell in ſuch, as tamper, in this manner, with 
Gop, as well as with their own conſciences ? Is it 
reaſonable to expect, that the magifrate will rule 
juſtly, or that the officer will act faithfully, who 
| dares 
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+ How pernicious to the morals of a nation muſt ſuch exam- 
ples prove! h 
Componitur orbis 


Regis ad exemplum ; nec fic inflectere ſenſus 
Humanos edicta valent, ut vita regentis. 
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dares to play with oaths, ſacraments and teſts? Ab- 
ſurd policy! Heathens and the votaries of Mahumed 
fear an oath, and even tremble to falſify their word, 
while the ſyſtem of policy adopted among chriſtian 
nations obliges chriſtian magiſtrates, either to violate 
the molt ſolemn pledges, or to forfeit theſe offices 
of truſt and honour, to which they are entitled by 
their birth and ſtation. ” 

Nor are thoſe, who ought to be poſſeſſed of the 
moſt irreproachable characters, exempted from 
ſharing in the pernicious effects of that ſyſtem. We 
mean the mini/ters of the chartered church. Theſe, 
though convinced that the patent creed and /iturgy 
are blended with revery and ſuperſtition, muſt ſub- 
ſcribe theſe ſyſtems of abſurdity, as a condition of 
inveſtiture in ſacred ofhces.—lIt is true, that none 
are forced into holy functions by pecuniary mulcts, 
or by any poſitive pains. But 1t 1s as true, that 
the proviſion which government makes for the pa- 
tent public teachers, in the chartered ſociety, are 
lures, equally powerful and irreſiſtible, as any ob- 
jects whatever, by which government may work on 
the paſſion of fear. It ſeems to be a matter of pure 
indifference, by what paſſion men are aCtuated, 
when they are powerfully dragged along to ſacrifice 
the maxims of their own underſtandings about re- 
ligious objects, to their own temporal intereſt and 
emolument. Nor 1s that policy leſs blameable, 
which preſents to view the objzes of defire, than 
that which menaces by the objects of averſion, in or- 
der to draw men into abſurd or ſinful meaſures, 
Whatever ſummons expectation, and calls forth 
hope, forceth, with as much propriety of expreſſion, 
every agent, who is capable of being actuated by 
theſe paſſions, to defile his conſcience, for gain, as 
the flattering lips of the harlot forceth the young 
man to pollute his body, for the enjoyment of ani- 
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mal gratification. Experience proves it. Nor does 
it weaken the argument, whether men are /ed or 
driven to proſtitute their conſciences, and to pollute 
their characters. It is done. Clergymen, led or 
driven, ſubſcribe, even though they have probably 
written volumes againſt the tenets, which they ſub- 
ſcribe. All the world ſee, deteſt and execrate the 
inſincerity of the practice, contemn thoſe who are 
guilty of it, and curſe thoſe who defend it. This 
is indeed one of the principal ſources of that con- 
tempt of the clerical character, which has become 
almoſt univerſal, and from which miniſters of the 
moſt unexceptionable deportment are ſcarcely ex- 
empted. Who muſt bear the blame ?—The bold 
men, who dare their Gop, mock the church, and 
ſlight their own conſciences !/—But, is it not ſome 
alleviation of their crime, that they were tempted, 
yea, even forced by the genius of the political con- 
ſtitution? | 
Men in public characters are not the only ſuffer- 
ers. Every claſs of men labour under embarraſſments 
equally grievous. Should any differ, in their reli- 
ious ſentiments, from the eſtabliſhed ſtandard of 
thinking; it ſeems impoſſible, that they can preſerve 
both an untarniſbed character and the poſſeſſion of 
their civil property. Every man 1s bound to make 
profeſſion of his faith, eſpecially when he is com- 
manded to go contrary to the maxims of his own 
underſtanding and conſcience. As ſoon as he ap- 
proves himſelf ſo faithful to Gop, and to his own 
conſcience, he muſt become obnoxious to govern- 
ment, as a perſon diſaffected to the chequered con- 
ſtitution; he commences a rebel in the eye of the 
executive powers; and he forfeits all the civil pri- 
vileges, to which his birth, ſtation and loyalty had 
entitled him. But ſhould theſe powerful objects, 
which government holds forth to the hopes Lars 
| ears 
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N fears of men, in order to allure or to affright them 
into compliance with the chartered ſyſtem, prevail 
with any to diſſemble their religious ſentiments; they , 
purchaſe the enjoyment of their civil privileges with 
the loſs of their natural rights, of a good conſcience, 
and of the integrity of their characters, as honeſt 
and good men. 
* The time has been, when men refuſed, with 
generous diſdain, to buy their civil privileges at 
ſuch a dear market. Animated by a courage lupe- 
rior to the terrors, as well as the allurements of 
| every earthly object, they conſidered themſelves 
$ -3; under indiſſoluble obligations, by the very law of 
nature, to vindicate their natural rights, at the 
expence of every object, that was dear to them in 
ſocial life. Hard caſe!—But now, alas, few, very 
few heſitate one moment to ſacrifice /oya/ty to their | 
God, the peace of their conſciences, and the inte- 
grity of their characters at the altars of ſecular 
intereſt; while the ſmall number, who account it an 
4 object worthy of their attention, to maintain a con- | 
® . fcience woid of offence toward Gop, and toward all 
1 men, are hooted at, as men of narrow principles and 
of unfaſhionable practices! In this manner, men, 
in every ſphere of life, gradually ſink into infidelity, 
as well as into a baſe neglect of every thing that is 
valuable in human nature, and ſhould be dear to 
the human ſpecies. The multitudes who conform 
over the belly of their declared ſentiments, keep one 
another in countenance and make example to be- 
come irreſiſtible. In vain is the irreligion of the 
age lamented, while thoſe who affe& to do it, in 
the moſt pathetic ſtrains, ſhut their eyes on the 1 
teeming cauſe. | | f 
During the inauſpicious reigns of the STUARTSs, 
the Puritans, theſe venerable pillars of Britifh. li- 
berty, were willing to ſell all, in order to. purchaſe 
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a good conſcience, more valuable than the ſapphire 
or the onyx. But ſince the important arcanum of 
occaſional conformity was luckily found out, pure 
religion and undefiled, which conſiſteth in keeping tha 
conſcience unſpotted from the world, hath bidden 
adieu to the Britiſh iſland, in a degree that hath 
alarmed all men of ſerious reflection. Proteſtant 
diſſenters in England, and Scotch preſbyterians, 
reſiding in that part of the iſland, ſeldom refuſe to 
conform to the moſt idle ſuperſtitions, and boldly 
bid defiance to their own declared religious maxims. 
It is true, that they ozg/ht not to do ſo; but legiſla- 
ture, ever attentive to the honour of the chartered 
faith, and of the patent ſuperſtitions, obliges them, 
under the penalty of being expoſed to hardſhips, 
which thoſe only, who are poſlefled of the moſt un- 
common virtue will ſubmit to undergo. Beſides 
the countleſs injuries, to which men in peculiar 
ſtations are laid open, we ſhall adduce a few in- 
ſtances, under which ſubjeQs in every rank of lite 
have too juſt reaſon to be uneaſy. 

Notwithſtanding a young gentleman ſhall have 
given all reaſonable ſatisfaction to government of 
his loyalty, and of his inviolable attachment to the 
intereſts of his country, by taking all the neceſſary 
oaths of fidelity; and notwithſtanding he has given 
away his whole fortune to purchaſe a commiſſion 
under the crown; government, in compliance with 
the genius of the political ſyſtem under conſidera- 
tion, obliges him to throw away his conſcience, after 
his patrimony, annually, by taking the /acramental - 
1%. This is an inſufferable hardſhip on all, who 
underſtand the nature of the Lord's ſupper, and 
who are, indeed, the only fit perſons to receive the 
communion of the Body and BLOOD of CHrIsT. 
They muſt either forfeit their commiſſions, or pol- 
lute their conſciences, by concurring in the proſti- 
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tution of the moſt auguſt ordinance of the chriſtian 
church, and by conforming to all the monkiſh rites, 
which are added to that ſacred conſtitution. What 
young gentleman can be expected, in thele circum- 
ſtances, to withſtand the powerful temptation ! 
Though the miſcellaneous conſtitution cannot wholly 
excule ſuch profane ſacrifices; that, however, toge- 
ther with the famous 7% /atute, is the teeming 
ſource of ſuch infernal profanation. Ihe Lord's 
ſupper is ordained for thoſe, who are ſaints by pro- 
feſlion and by practice. But even charity herlelf, 
that believeth all things, will not eaſily be perſuaded 
that all the d—mmn-yes and rat-yes, in the Britiſh 
army, and navy, and in his majelty's cuſtom-houſes 
are of that holy fraternity. If we miſtake, we ſhall 
gladly hail the arrival of the Millennium Notwith- 
ſtanding his preſent majeſty, as well as his two royal 
predeceſſors of the ſame illuſtrious family, diſpenſes 
with the ſeverity of the law towards ſome, the ar- 
gument is not weakened by this neceſlary exerciſe 
of clemency. It declares that he is not blind to the 
abſurdity of that political ſyſtem, which required 
that legiſlature ſhould eſtabliſh ſuch a teſt; and pro- 
N claims as loudly his royal mercy, as that law betrays 
plainly the perſecuting principles of thoſe, who were 
3 moſt active in forging that chain. 
I Nor are civil and military offices the only objects 
624 about which ſubjects find themſelves wretchedly 
Ws embarraſſed, in conſequence of the political jumble 
under conſideration. No diſſenter can enjoy the 
common privileges of nature, without going over 
the belly of his religious profeſſion, by conforming 
to the moſt ludicrous rites of that church, from 
which he has ſeparated. Though, for inſtance, the 
GOD H nature hath ordained the inſtitution of Har- 
riage to be a common blefling to mankind, without 
exception; legiſlature, the watchful guardian of the 
alliance 
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alliance, hath wholly confined that bleſſing, in Eng- 


land, to the members of the chartered church in 
that part of the Britiſh iſle, or, at leaſt, to thoſe 
who conform to her rites, as if theſe only (Quakers 
excepted) had a right to enter into wedlock, 
Every proteſtant diflenter muſt pollute his con- 
ſcience, before he can enjoy the means of avoiding 
fornication; he muſt receive his bride, through a 
conſecrated ring, from the hand of the e/abliſhed 
patentee of holy offices; he muſt be betrothed to her 
by the ſame baſtard ſacrament, which unites the 
ſons of holy mother with their ſpouſes: he muſt be 
received into the holy ſtate of matrimony, in the 
ſame form of words, by which the chriſtian Law- 
giver hath appointed the ordinance of admiſſion to 
communion in his body to be adminiſtred: and he 
mult be made one fleſh with his wife, in the name 


of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


Ghoſt ! Thus, he muſt either fit down with the lots 
of his natural right to the happineſs of the married 
ſtate; or he mult pollute his conſcience by conform- 
ing to theſe very ſuperſtitions, on account of which 
he had found it neceſſary to ſeparate from the com- 
munion of the chartered church. It avails nothing 
to alledge, that as marriage is a civil tranſaction, and, 
on that account, is wholly under the cognizance of 
the magiſtrate, government may lawfully appoint it 
to be celebrated with ſuch ceremonies as it judges 
to be proper. We deny that marriage 1s either a 
civil or a chriſtian inſtitution. All civil appoint- 
ments preſuppoſe the actual exiſtence of ſociety, 
and chiefly the connection of the ſexes, as one of 
the principal cements of civil ſociety, Though 
civil legiſlature hath always found it neceſſary to 
make proper regulations concerning that inſtitution, 
it never carried its claims ſo high, as to arrogate 
the honour of its appointment. It is an inſtitutioa 
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which originally belongs to the /aw of nature, and 
cannot be the object of any civil regulations, but 
ſuch as evidently tend to promote, and effectually 
to ſecure its original deſign. All regulations, there- 
fore, which ſuppoſe it to be either a civil or an 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, and tend to deprive any 
claſs of men whatever of the benefit of that appoint- 
ment, on any civil or religious pretence, are bold 
attempts to ſuperſede the very laws of nature, are 
miſchievous efforts againſt the happineſs of civil 
ſociety, and are cruel violations of the rights of 
human nature. We own, that among the political. 
regulations, which legiſlature may lawfully make 
about that ancient inſtitution, it may appoint cer- 
tain rites to be uſed in its celebration. But let them 
be ſuch as are of divine appointment, or are, at 
leaſt, merely indifferent, prior to their becomin 

obligatory by civil authority. They muſt neither 
be abſurd imitations of pagan ſuper/titions, nor the 
profane mimicry of chriſtian in/titutions. Govern- 
ment defeats its own deſign, when it authorizes 
rites, which are evidently calculated to make one 
half of a nation either bachelors or hypocrites. 

We ſhall only add another inſtance of thoſe in- 
tolerable hardſhips, which the political alliance lays 
on the ſhoulders of all proteſtant diſſenters.—A 
grievance which muſt plunge every diſſenter either 
in guilt or in ruin. It is the Mops of ſwearing, 
which is eſtabliſhed in all courts of judicature, whe- 


ther civil or eccleſiaſtical, on the ſouth-ſide of the 


Tweed. 

It was in the darkeſt hour of that long night, 
during which popery overwhelmed all the Europcan 
nations, in profound ignorance and wretched ſuper- 
ſtition, that the idolatrous mope of ki/jing the goſ- 
pels was introduced into their conſtitutions, and 
was made the only canonical and legal method of 
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appealing to the Deity, by oath, in every court, 
Cu/tom, which gives authenticity to every thing, 
which wants a better foundation, gave it ſuch credit 
in England, that it maintained its feat in the political 
ſyſtem at the Reformation: and even to this day, 
the civil as well as the eccleſiaſtic department of 
government inſiſt peremptorily on the uſe of the fame 
mode of appeal to HEAVEN. Hence, it becomes 
abſolutely impoſſible, that any proteſtant diffenter, 
or any Scotch preſbyterian, who profeſſes to believe, 
that the /econd precept of the decalogue prohibits 
him from attempting to worſhip Gob in methods, 
which are not authenticated by his word; who con- 
demns the ufe of the croſs in baptiſm; and who 
refuſes to kneel at the communion-table ;—can carry 
on any branch of lawful buſineſs; recover a juſt 
debt; or can enjoy any place in the army or navy, 


in the cuſtom or exciſe, with a /afe conſcience and 


with a conſiſtent character. 

Few ſcruple to comply So much the more pity, 
as impoſition hath made men to bury theſe ſcruples 
and their conſciences together in a hopeleſs deſpon- 


dency of redreſs, a general compliance, inſtead of 


rendering the grievance more tolerable, makes it 
more ſhocking. Neither the authority, nor the in- 
attention of men diminiſhes from the abſurdity of 
proleſling and practiſing contrarics. It only ſhews, 
that the ſyſtem, which forceth them, to adventure 
on ſuch abſurdity, is infinitely banegful to their morals, 
as well as to the integrity of their characters. From 
the peer to the peaſant, none can ſuſtain and act 
their part in civil ſociety, unleſs he ſhall commit a 

| ſpecies 


+ As the mode of ſwearing by Ling the goſpels is derived 
from the ſame ſource, from which every other idle ſuperſtition 
has ever teemed,—the wild imaginations of daring enthuſiaſts; 
it ſeems to be a ſpecies of prevarication too groſs, tamely and for 
worldly advantages to comply with the former, while they con- 
tinue to exclaim with juſtice againſt the latter. 
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ſpecies of idolatry, ſimilar to that of Jeroboam, the 
ſon of Nebat, who made [/rae/ to fin. This political 
inſtitution tends to deſtroy all juſt /en/e of an oath 
from their conſciences, ſeeing their conſciences muſt 
be debauched, before they can ſubmit to the mode 
of its adminiſtration. We are bold to ſay, that the 
proteſtant diſſenter, together with the Scotch preſ- 
byterian, who ſhall tamely ſubmit to that idolatrous 
mode of ſolemn appeal, ought to be accounted le- 
rally incapable of feeling the obligation of an oath. 
ither he muſt be groſsly ignorant of his own reli— 


gious principles, or his conſcience mult be miſerably 


debauched. In either caſe, he ought not to be allow- 
ed to make an appeal to heaven, while heaven's 
vicegerent, in his own boſom, has him ſo little un- 
der its check. 

Should any aſk, in what the idolatry of that mode 
conſiſteth?*—The putting ſuch a queſtion ſhews, that 
will-worſhip, once tampered with, ſtupifies the un- 
derſtanding, as well as all the moral feelings in the 
human breaſt. Why are the ſign of the croſs, and 
kneeling at the communion accounted unlawtul and 
ſuperſtitious by every denomination of proteſtant 
diſſenters? Theſe are not commanded in the goſpel! 
Neither is &i///ing the goſpels.—But theſe owe their 
original to that forge of modern idolatry,—the 
church of Rome/—From the ſame ſource is this de- 
rived. But kneeling at the altar ſmells ſtrong of 
tranſub/tantiation, and of the corporal preſence /— 
And is not kiſſing the goſpels too like to the wor- 
ſnip of Jeroboam's cherubim; or to the worſhip of 


the ſun and moon, which Fob has mentioned with 


religious contempt? The latter are as capable of 
being the object, or the means of divine worſhip as 
the tormer. As the Deity hath revealed his perfec- 
tions by both, he is as really in the 4% as in 
the ft. If there is therefore any appeal to Gob 
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in the action of ki/ing the holy goſpels, it muſt bs 
addreſſed to him, as ſpeaking, and as revealing 
himſelf by theſe inſpired books. And, pray, does not 
he as really, though not fo explicitly, {peak to man- 
kind by the ſun when he ſhineth, and by the moon 
when ſhe walketh in her brightneſs? The whole dif- 


ference conſiſteth in the degree and manner of reve- 


lation. Wherefore, if it would be, without queſtion, 
accounted idolatry, to worſhip the Maker of heaven 
and earth, by ing the hand to theſe natural em- 
blems of Dziry, which preſide over day and night; 
it muſt be reckoned impious and daring ſuperſtition 
to appear before the JupE of all the earth, and to 
appeal to his dread tribunal, not only in a manner 
not authorized by himſelf, but in the uſe of rites, 
which are marked with ignominy and divine contempt 
in theſe very books, which are thus profaned. 

On the whole, as this piece of ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip was imported into our iſland, in conſequence 
of the execrable alliance, between the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution and the Romiſh church, to which it owes 


its deteſted birth; as it 1s ſtill retained by the force 


of inveterate cuſtom, as a branch of the chartered 
ſyſtem of religion, now blended with the ſame con- 
ſtitutionz and as no proteſtant diſſenter, without 
becoming Pelo de ſe, can comply with 1t:z—The un- 
prejudiced mult account 1t intolerably grievous and 
unjuſt, eſpecially fince the union, by which a free 
communication in commerce was opened between 
the /outh and north diviſions of Great Britain, that 
compliance with that deteſtable rite ſhould be made 
an indiſpenſible condition, on which all ſubjects, 
Luakers only excepted, can have liberty to buy or 


ſell, to recover a debt, to enjoy an office, or even to 


bear witneſs to the truth, in order to ſave the inno- 
cent from an halter. It ſeems to have a {triking re- 
lemblance to the conditio ſine qua non of the apsca- 
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lyptic writings, called the MARK in the right-hands, 
or in the foreheads of thoſe, who worſhip the image 
of the beaſt, without which no man could become 
2 denizon and free trader in the apocalyptical Babylon. 


CHAP. VII. 


AN ATTEMPT TO EvincE ThE REASONABLENESS, 
TO URGE THE NECESSTTY, AND To 8HEwW THE POS» 
STBILITY or ABOLISHING ECCLESIASTICAL PATENTS. 


HE arguments, which have been diſcuſſed in 
the preceding chapters of this work, may per- 
haps be conſidered by the intelligent reader, in no 
other point of view, than as ſo many ſubſtantial 
reaſons for the total annihilation of that ſcheme of 
policy, according to which, the kingdom of CHRIS 
is conſolidated with the Kingdoms of this world. 
They at leaſt ſeem, to plead ſtrongly, for bringing 
that political ſy/tem under a ſerious review; for pro- 
viding effectually againſt its pernicious conſequences 
and for adjuſting it to the original, unadulterated 
deſigns of ſociety, civil and religious. That this can- 
not be effectuated, without a zotal abolition of religi- 
ous patents, ſhall be ſhewn in the enſuing ſections. 


SECT. L 


mus TOTAL ANNIHILATION ov xzticiovs Mo- 
NOPOLIES IS PROVED TO BE REASONABLE. 


ERE not characters of excluſive civil privi- 


lege, ſovereignly conferred on one religious 
denomination of chriſtians, to the manifeſt prejudice 


„ 


ef all others, familiar to mankind, the very recital 
of ſuch grants would throw them into aſtoniſhment 
at their abſurdity and injuſtice. Should an hiſtorian 
gravely inform his readers, that in a nation, formed 
for wiſdom and good policy, a royal patent paſſed 
the ſeals, in favour of all men, who were / feel 
high, impowering them, by an excluſrve grant, to 
poſſeſs all the rights of free-men, and to treat every 
man of a more diminitive ſtature, as unworthy to. 
enjoy the common privileges of ſociety; would not 
the abſurdity. of the fact juſtly bring the veracity of 
the zrifler into queſtion, and his ſtory into contempt? 
Notwithſtanding, religious monopolies, granted 
on account of qualifications, which are as foreign 
to the advantage or to the hurt of civil ſociety, and 
are as little under the direction of their wills, as the ; 
gauge of their ſtature, are equally abſurd, and were 3 
they not common and familiar, are equally incredi- 
ble. Reaſon, religion and the maxims of true policy, 
conſpire to demand the abolition of the latter, with 
equal propriety, as they would have perſuaded the 
annihilation of the former, were it poſſible that ſuch 
flagrant injuſtice had ever found place among civi- 
lized nations. The juſtneſs of this affertion will ap- 
pear, with convincing evidence, from the following 
obſervations. 


I. It ſeems to be not only an univerſal maxim | 
with mankind, but one of the fr/# and molt genuine : 
ſhoots of reaſon, that religioniſts who attempt to 
eſtabliſh their creed on the ruin of ſocial happineſs, 
or on manifeſt violations of juſtice toward indivi- 
duals, whom ſociety is bound to protect, are un- 
reaſonable; that ſociety is bound to uſe all lawful 
means to baulk the deſigns of ſuch madmen; and | 
that, ſhould they perſevere in their abſurd deſigns, 

government | 
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XZ government is under obligations to treat them as 
” the enemies of mankind. : 

From this plain maxim, the reader, awake to re- 
flection, will fee the ab/urdity of every religious 
monopoly, and the propriety of aboliſhing every charter 
of excluſive privilege, founded on objects foreign to 
the nature of civil ſociety. If it is reaſonable to 
prevent monopolies which would be prejudicial to 
ſociety; if it is incumbent on government to defend 
the rights of individuals againſt the furious efforts 
* of enthuſiaſts, who would eſtabliſh their creed by 
violence and injuſtice; and if all men, in all ages, 
have agreed in their declared ſentiments, and have 
conſpired in their uniform practice, to reckon it 
F agreeable to eternal reaſon, that the creed which 
2 teaches its votaries rebellion, injuſtice and murder, 
daeeſerves no place in any political conſtitution; then, 
as no religious ſyſtem whatever can be advanced to 
that throne, or can be maintained in it, without the 
moſt flagrant violations of juſtice, and intolerable 
encroachments on the natural and religious rights $ 
of mankind, 1t 1s leſs impolitical to ſuffer any creed [ 
to enjoy a civil patent, than it is unreaſonable to 
> allow the votaries of a religious ſyſtem, to aſpire 

after its eſtabliſhment the ruins of a former. The 

malignant influence of creeds, on the lives and liber- 
ties of mankind, ariſes not from their heterodoxy, 
— but from their excluſeve eftabliſhment, and from the 
penal iaws, by which they are made objects of terror, 
and engines of cruelty againſt every man, who 
© dares to uſe his own underſtanding. Nor are their 
5 effects leſs baneful, when they have reached the me- 


ridian of an excluſive ſettlement, than during the 
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4 ſhock of competition with rival ſyſtems for the legal 
þ pre-eminence. 
- Notwithſtanding actual paſſeſſion ſeems to plead in 
£ favour of a chartered creed, the queſtion is, by 
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what means did it attain it, and by what juſt claim 
doth it hold that favour? No religious ſyſtem ever 
travelled up to the honour of a ſeat, in the con/ti- 
tution of any empire or of any nation, but in red 
apparel, and with garments died in blood. Nor has 
any creed maintained its throne, but either by the 
iron rod of the oppreilor, by the dagger of the al- 
ſaſſin, or by the ſword of the perſecutor. An unjult 
poſſeſſor ought to be ejected. The law of equity, 
which warrants any man to repel an unjuſt attempt 
to ſeize his property, makes it his duty to wreſt from 
the villain the poſſeſſion of the ſeizure. 

There is no ſtrength in the popular objection, 
which has been uſed mdifferently againſt every 
effort for reformation, and as an unan{werable ar- 
gument for every creed, when it had the honour 
of being eſtabliſhed by law—*< The chartered ſyſtem. 
is /o good, /o orthodox, / apoltolical, / ſeraphi- 
cal,—/o every thing that is a topic for panegyric, 
that no man can rea/onably diflent from it, and there- 
by expoſe himſelf to the civil pains, which law pro- 
vides againſt heretics and non-conformilſts.” The 


abſurdity of ſuch declamations will appear from the 


tollowing remarks. | 
1. Though we readily grant that ſome creeds are 


infinitely ſuperior to others; all, neither are, nor 


can be ſuperexcellent. Yet all, in their turns, have 
been fuch, when they were in a ſtate of political al- 
liance with the conſtitution of the ſociety, which had 
ſucceſſively adopted them. Every eſtabliſhed creed 
is orthodox in the judgment of the impoſers. It is 
ſo in Spain and Portugal, as well as in England and 
the United Provinces. In the former, the Popiſh 
ſyſtem 18 ſo orthodox, that no man can become ob- 
noxious to the Inquiſition, with any greater degree 
of reaſon, than diflenters in the /atter are accounted 
ſchiſmatics, and are expoſed to all the diſadvantages 


of 
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bf non- conformity. Should a creed be as abſurd as the 
Muſelman's Coran, it muſt be orthodox in the eyes 
bf thoſe who believe it; and it muſt be ſomething 
more excellent in the enlightened underſtandings of 
thoſe, who, inflamed with zeal againſt all that op- 
ſe any of its articles, teach them to believe by the 
irreſiſtible /ogic of the HOLY OFFICE. 

2. Even ſuch ſyllogi/ms will be loſt on ſome. There 
have been always not a few, who have been either 
ſo Aupid, or fo wiſe, that they could not believe 
ſome articles of the chartered ſyſtem. Though it 
was pure, as the ſolar beam, the natural man cannot 
receive the things of the Spirit. F They are the ob- 
jects of ſpiritual diſcernment alone. Mult therefore 
all, who are in the ſtate of corrupt nature, be ſtript 
of their natural rights, and be deprived of their 
civil liberties? Muſt none but ſaints poſſeſs their civil 
property? Did any of the apo/t/es drop a ſingle ſen- 
rence againſt the natural or civil rights of even the 


molt wicked men? Abſurd! 


3. But it is of no conſequence in the argument, 
whether the patent-creed is orthodox, or the rever/e. 
It is not the religious ſyſtem, as ſuch, that can ei- 
ther advantage or injure the rights of mankind in 
ſociety; but it is the exc/u/rve e/tabliſhment of the 


Jyitem in the political conſtitution. The popiſh 


ſyſtem itſelf is as harmleſs as a vulture, which hath 
loſt its beek and talons, when it is not enthroned. 
Civil legiſlature, by beſtowing on it an excluſive 


patent, gives it Jife and power, that it both can ſpeak, 


and can cauſe as many as will not worſhip the image of 
tbe beaſt to be killed.} And even the moſt unexcep- 
tionable creed under heaven, as ſoon as it is exclu- 
lively eſtabliſhed, becomes an - enemy to the rights 
of mankind. The penal laws, which like its life- 
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ard, incircle its awful throne in the political con- 
itution, devour the fleſh, and eat up the ſubſtance 
of the innocent. 


IT. It will add no ſmall force to the former rea- 
ſoning, if it is conſidered that the eternal law of 
equity, whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to you, 
do ye alſo to them,“ calls aloud for the annihilation 
of religious monopohes. 

This comprehenſive maxim doubtleſs implies, that 
no man, of any character whatever, ought to do that 
towards others, which, placing himſelf in their cir- 
cumſtances, he would not with they ſhould do to 
him, were they in his circumſtances. It muſt there- 
fore follow, that as thoſe, who ſit at the helm in 
government, would not chooſe that any thing ſhould 
be blended with the civil conſtitution, which bears 
hard on any part of their character, whether as men 
or as chriſtians, as members or as managers in civil 
fociety; they ought not to permit any objects, (eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are foreign to the nature and deſigns 
of civil ſociety) which affect the character and con- 
ſciences of their inferiors, to be conſolidated with 
the conſtitution. No ſtation whatever can ſet men 


above the divine law. As God hath made of one blood 


all nations of men that dwell on the earth; + as all 
men are equally under moral obligations to the Au- 
THOR of their exiſtence: and as every man is bound 
to love his neighbour As himſelf; } every individual of 
the ſpecics is under indiffoluble ties to effectuate that 
for his brother, which s:LF-Love, under the regu- 
lations of reafon and of conſcience, dictates, that 
this laſt ought to do for him, on the ſuppoſition of 
an interchange in their circumſtances. Let thoſe, 
therefore, who have the modelling the political con- 

ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions of kingdoms in their power, place them- 
ſelves in the circumſtances, in which many good 
men have been, and continue to be ſituated: let 
them ſuppoſe themſelves under obligations, by that 
authority which ought to protect their rights and 
liberties, to ſubſcribe articles of faith, which they 
cannot believe; to aſſent to canons, which they are 
perſuaded are ſubverſive of that liberty with which 
Chriſt hath dignified his ſpiritual kingdom; and to 
worſhip God by rites, which they are ture were ne- 
ver inſtituted by Him, whoſe authority is both the 
reaſon and the rule of all divine worſhip: and let 
them conſider themſelves as branded with the odious 
appellation of heretics, ſtigmatized for ſchiſmatics, 
and ruined by the execution of penal laws enacted 
againit ſuch ugly characters; and all becauſe they 
cannot believe and ſubſcribe two contradictory 
ſyſtems of faith at one and the ſame time.—What 
would they think of their circumſtances? Could they 
Le happy or even caſy in them? Would they not 
think themſelves entitled to ſpeedy and effectual 
redreſs!—Let their own feelings dictate to them 
their duty toward their brethren of mankind. Hu- 
man nature, in all ſituations, is endued with moral, 


as well as with natural ſenſibility. Even thoſe, who 


move in the loweſt ſpheres of civil life, are at leaſt 
as capable of feeling the rigours and miſeries of re- 
ligious impoſition, as thoſe, who, being educated in 
all the ſoftneſs, diſſipation and thoughtleſs gaiety of 
courts, are moſt forward to act in the character of 
religious dictators. Meanwhile, it is reaſonable, that 
ſuch as are ſo fond to turn their fellow chriſtians, 
into the community of cattle, by depriving them of 
all that is human, but the ere ure, ſhould ſeri- 
ouily think how uneafily the ſaddle would fit on 
their backs, and how ill they would take it, to be 
Whipped and ſpurred along by penal laws, through 
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all the filth and mire of oaths, ſubſcriptions, and 


every other act of conformity to no one knows what, 
till their humane riders ſhall have accompliſhed the 
tour to the temple of relentleſs tyranny! 

Some may poſſibly reply, that thoſe wha manage 
the reins of adminiſtration cannot alter any thing in 
the political conſtitution: that their province is, to 
govern according to the eſtabliſhed laws: that though 
the divine precepts certainly reach them in their 
private character, they are anſwerable to ſociety for 
their public deportment; and muſt act according to 
the ſtatutes and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the realm: 
and that, on this account, they are under obliga- 
tions to do many things toward others, which they 
would not wiſh any to have in their power to do 
toward them. 

But is not this objeftion a plain acknowledgment, 
that the political conſtitution fands in need of a 
ſpeedy reformation, when 1t ſhuts up thoſe, who are 


legally employed in adminiſtration to acts of con- 


feſſed violence and injuſtice; and that their moral 
principles are very bad, who aſſume a character, 
which obliges them to perpetrate actions, which are 
acknowledged violations of the laws of nature, as 
well as of chriſtianity? Aſtoniſhing! Does not the 
law of the ſupreme LoxD of the univerſe reach men 
in every ſphere? Are the moral precepts made only 
for thoſe, whoſe private character incapacitates them 
for the perpetration of public injuries? Are the/c 
ſuperior to even divine controul, who have it in their 
power to injure innocence under colour of law? Ra- 
ther, does not the ſupreme Lawgiver bind up every 
man, not only from all acts of injuſtice, but even 
from aſſuming any character, on any conſideration 
whatever, by which he may be laid under a neceſ- 
ſity, to treat the divine law with contempt, or his 
fellow-chriſtians with injury and inſult? 


Though 
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Though it be happily true, that political admini- 
ſtration cannot overthrow the national conſtitution 
at pleaſure, the legiſlature can rectify every thing 
that is wrong in it as ſoon as it is pointed out to 
them. Every ſociety is not only warranted, but is 
even bound by the law of ſelf. preſervation, to re- 
move the known cauſes of its own woe; and its ma- 
giſtrates ought not only to point out the prolific 
fources, but to excite and direct it how to remove 


them in a legal and effe&tual manner. 'Though al- 
terations, in the political ſyſtem of any ſociety, 


ought not to be attempted on account of ?rifling 
inconveniencies, which may befal ſome individuals of 
ſociety; it has been ſhewn, that the diſadvantages 
attending excluſive eſtabliſhments are neither few, 
nor of ſmall importance to religious, as well as civil 
ſociety. Nor are there any evil conſequences to at- 
tend the annihilation of theſe ſprings of ſocial miſery, 


which can counterbalance the benefit, which would 


ariſe from that prudent meaſure. The only evil, 
which the moſt foreboding imagination can ſup- 
poſe to ariſe from it, is depriving a few men of an 
opportunity to ſucceed in ſome offices, and to enjoy 
the enormous»wealth annexed to them, to which 
they can pretend no antecedent right. 'Though 
ſome may affect to rank this among the crimes, 
which Heaven itſelf cannot forgive, one thing is 
clear as the meridian beam, that, was this meaſure 
to be purſued in Great Britain, it would annually 
add at leaſt one million to her revenue. This wilt 


appear with brighter evidence, when it is conſidered, 
that— | | | 


III. The ADVANTAGES, which would reſult from 
a total diſengagement of church and ſtate, are great, 
wniverſal and laſting. | 
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1. Should that meaſure be approved, the advan. 
tages ariſing from it would be GREAT. Were no other 
good conſequences to attend it, beſides the removal 
of ſo many baneful effects which have been demon- 
ſtrated to flow from the political alliance of the 
church and ſtate in one mixed conſtitution, our aſ- 
ſertion would be ſufficiently juſt: But a brief enu- 
meration of the poſitive bleſſings, which would 
acrue to ſociety by it, will ſet this part of the pro- 

ſition in a clearer point of light. 

The natural and religious rights of mankind 
would be effectually re/cued from ſacrilegious viola- 
tion. Rational creatures would then dare to avow 
their moral dependence on God; and chriſtians, no 
longer bound down by penal laws to believe con- 
traditions, would enjoy that liberty in its full ex- 


tent, by the uſe of which they approve their ſubjec. 
tion and irreproachable loyalty to the Kin of kings, 


Their underſtandings would anſwer ſome more im- 
portant purpoſe beſides that, to which mere inſtinct 
might have directed them. Raiſed to. the rank of 
conſcious and accountable beings, and elevated a- 
bove the beſtial tribes, to an equality with which the 
political alliance had forcibly depreſſed human na- 
ture; their elective powers would become of im- 
portant ſervice to them, in offering up willing and 
living ſacrifices to Gop; and the ule of their conſci- 
ences, in the regulation of their worſhip and de- 
portment, would no more be ſuperſeded by the ar- 
bitrary deciſions of thoſe, whom law hath ſo long 
authorized to uſurp the ſovereign direction of the 
moral arbiter in the human boſom. * 


The civil rights of citizens, redeemed from unjuſt 


forfeiture, would alſo be enjoyed in their full extent, 
and with perfect ſecurity. Every good ſubject hath 


a title to enjoy unmoleſted his life, liberty and pro- 


perty. His right to theſe is founded in his having 
1 diſcharged 
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: diſcharged his debt to government with ſteady fide- 
lity. Should his obedience to the commands of 
government become inconſiſtent with his more ſa- 
cred obligations to Gop, through ſome detect in the 
conſtitution, or through any fault in adminiſtration; 
as it is better to obey God than man, his difobe- 
dience, in that inſtance, is not only excuſable, but 
becomes laudable and indiſpenſibly neceflary. Nor 
hath he forfeited a full ſecurity of life, liberty and 
property, as a debt due from ſociety, for his ſteadi- 
neſs and loyalty in every inſtance wherein obedience 
is due, according to the law of God, and the ori- 
ginal laws of ſocicty. Having fulfilled his part of the 
virtual contra between ſociety and him, it would 
be infinitely unjuſt to ſuppoſe him to be in debt, 
while nothing remains due. As civil government 18 
not founded on the ruin of Gop's moral govern- 
ment in the world, and on the ſuperſedure of his 
= abſolute and incommunicable dominion over the 
4 conſcience; it has no claim on any ſubject for more 
72 than 1s due to cia ſociety; nor has it any right ta 
demand faith without, or contrary to evidence, and 
5 to command obedience in any inſtance wherein Hea- 
ven hath revealed its prohibitions. 
Nothwithſtanding theſe plain maxims; as every 
ſubject, according. to the genius of the alliance, is 
legally and de jure reckoned a member of the char- 
8 tered church; thele, whoſe underilandings and con- 
CORY ſciences are not of the ſame ſize and complexion 
: with thoſe of adminiſtration, and who have tortitude 
and . honeſty to avow their ſuperior obligations to 
Gov, are ipfo facto deprived of their civil ri ght, and 
incur a forteiture of every thing which ſociety is 
bound to protect. The laws, which ſhould be their 
guardians, become the inexorable authors of their 
ruin. How oiten have the worthieſt ſubjects in Hri- 
lain, been driven from their families, their property 
and 
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and their country, for no other crime, but becauſe 
they refuſed to pay a debt to civil authority, which 
they neither owed, nor could owe, unleſs they had 
commenced atheiſts, and had renounced their moral 
dependence on Gov, in order to become ſtanch par- 
- liamentary chriſtians! Even in this age of compara- 
tive liberty, and on the ſame account, how many of 
his majeſty's beſt ſubjects, who would cheerfully 
ſpend their laſt drop of blood for the proteſtant cauſe, 
and for our excellent civil conſtitution, are marked 
out as ſchiſmatics, as heretics, and as enemies to 
the political conſtitution, and, we are ſorry to add, 
are treated accordingly!— The ſtiff dignitary deigns 
to reply, —T hey ſhould comply, as in duty bound. —In 
the name of common ſenſe! For what reaſon? Muſt 
they purchaſe the character and privileges of con- 
formiſts at the expence of their ſincerity, their reli- 
gion, and their allegiance to the eternal God? Are 
they in duty bound to pay a debt, which govern- 
ment hath no right to demand?—But the creed and 
ritual, which are blended with the conſtitution, are 
orthodox and pious!—To whom? To government, 
which impoſes them. And is that a ſufficient reaſon 
for demanding conformity? Then it muſt be as fuf- 
ficient in every quarter of the world. It muſt be an 
unanſwerable argument in Spain, in Italy, at Peter /- 
burgh and at Conſtantinople, as well as in the Britiſh 
dominions!—On the whole, if the civil rights of 
mankind are valuable; it the ſecurity of theſe, in 
civil life, is juſtly accounted one of the greateſt bleſ- 
ſings of providence; and if it is matter of fact, that 
the genius of excluſive eſtabliſhments, unhinges that 
lecurity;—then a reformation of the political con- 
ſtitution, by a total annihilation of eccleſiaſtical pa- 
tents, would be one of the me/? valuable bleſſings, that 
the pairiotjc heart of a true Briton could defire. a 
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Nor would individuals be the only gainers, a door 
being opened for every ſubject indiſcriminately ta 
uſe the endowments of his nature, ſociety in general 
would reap infinite advantages from an annihilation 
of religious monopolies ' 

It hath been ſhewn already how much the natural 
rights of mankind have been ſupplanted by patent 
creeds and eſtabliſhed liturgies. Though it cannot 
be denied, that many diſſenters are poſſeſſed of valu- 
able talents, and that they might be of the greateſt 
uſe to ſociety; the ſevere ſtatutes, made againſt them, 
put them under a ban, and oblige them to continue 
chers in ſociety, in order to preſerve a confcience 
woid of offence towards God, and towards all men. Nor 
mult they be blamed for their retreat. No man can 
hinder the evidence of truth to ſhine on his under- 
ſtanding; and no good man will ever wiſh to do it. 
Having weighed temporal and eternal objects in a juſt 
balance, he will never put out the eyes of his un- 
derſtanding, ſtop the mouth of his conſcience, and 
pierce himſelf through with many ſorrows, — for the 
uncertain and periſhing advantages, which might ariſe 
from the exerciſe of his natural endowments in the 
guilty ſervice of ſociety. He firmly believes, on the 
belt grounds, that Gop will never hold him a debtor 
to his ſcheme of providence in thoſe caſes, wherein 
he cannot act, without overlcaping the mounds of 
morality and religion. And he is no leſs aſſured that 
his temporal loſs is more than compenſated by con/ci- 
aus bonour,—an inheritance which the ſmiles of the 
n.ighty cannot beſtow, and of which the frowns even 
ol princes cannot rob him. 

This has indeed been the deplorable ſtate of ſociety . 
ever ſince the æra of the famous a//ia:ce. The belt 
of men, rather than that they ſ204v!4 plunge their 
conſciences in guilt, and their characters in infamy, 
have choſen to bury their talents in the obſcure 

walks 
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walks of private life; and they have quietly beheld, 
with the grief, of which great minds only are ſuſ- 
ceptible, athei/ts, hypocrites, and novices raiſed to 
the higheſt ſpheres of action, and facrificing the 
peace of their conſciences for an opportunity to prey 
like vultures, on the beſt intereſt of both civil an nd 
religious ſociety. But are individuals the only fuf- 
ferers? No; ſociety is the principal lofer, Ihe nation 
is injured, while individuals, ignorant of the ade- 
quate cauſe of national miſery, ſicken under the poli- 
tical diſeaſe. The ſtate of Great Britain, during the 
reign of Charles I. together with that of his two 
royal deſcendents, is a ſufficient comment on the 
aſſertion. 

Ought not ſuch a grievance to be redreſſed 
grievance, which unhinges ſociety, and diſappoints 
its moſt valuable defigns among mankind. ls not 
every political body bound by the law of ſelt-preſer- 
vation to attend to its own intereſts, and eſpecially 
to take care that none of its uſeful members either 
be cut off, or be bound up from exerciſing the func- 
tions, for which the God of nature has qualified 
them? Shall a nation, which hath hazarded innu— 
merable wars in the vindication of her own honour, 
and for retrieving or ſecuring the property of a few 
individuals, refuſe to heal a known defect in her 
own political ſyſtem, in conſequence of which, not 
only are individuals ſpoiled of their undoubted 
rights, but even the whole body politic is left to lan- 
guiſh, through the loſs of their important ſervices. 
The cruel law which authorized the murder of de- 


criped infants, and of old men, no longer ſerviceable 


to the community, is juſtly execrated in Britain and 
in every other chriſtian nation. Notwithſtanding, 
had not ſociety ſome pretext for ſuch a law, while 
both, had they had been ſuffered to live, muſt have 


been burdens on the commonwealth? But is there 
the 
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the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for a political ſyſtem, 
which cuts off one half of ſociety, yea, the moſt va. 
luable part too, from ſerving their God and their 
generation, according to the extent of their talents? 
"Thoſe, whom it thus dooms to drag out life in ob- 
ſcurity, when the Author of their beings hath qua- 
liſied them to ſhine out in the moſt important 
ſtations, are cruelly numbered among the dead. 
Life, to a great mind, is only another name for 
death, when all that is permitted to him to do with 
a ſafe conſcience and with untarniſhed honour, is 
only to breath. 

2. The advantages would be UnivtRsAL as well 
as eminent, All perſons, in all ſpheres, would reap 
the fruits of ſuch a reformation in civil policy. Sub- 
jets, without diſtinction, would reap a plentiful 
harveſt of civil ſecurity, of true honour, and of 
unallayed felicity; while the prince, beloved of his 


ſubjects and dreaded by his enemies, would fill, with 


unrivaled greatneſs, a throne eſtabliſhed in righte- 
ouſneſs, would be happy in the abundant peace of 
his dominions, and would derive unmixed pleaſure 
trom the increaſing proſperity of every quarter of his 
empire: atheiſts and hypocrites could not then have 
the only chance to thrive in ſociety, to aſſume the 
reins of government, or to fill the moſt important 
poſts in adminiſtration: men of probity and worth, 
emancipated from all the embarraſſments, by which 
they are forcibly detained in the walks of private 
life, would be encouraged to ſtep forth for the ſafety 
of their country in the time of her diſtreſs, would 


eagerly embrace every opportunity to render the 


reign of their ſovereign illuſtrious in the annals of 
time; and would become the authors of countleſs 
bleſſings to their relations, friends and neighbours: 
as the various claſſes of ſubjects could have no jar- 
ring intereſts, nor any temptation to thwart one 


another, 
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znother, in order to act in concert with the ever 
jarring parts of an impolitical, inconſiſtent ſcheme 
of police; the important pillars of ſocial happineſs 
would remain unſhaken: the conſtitution, always 
conſiſtent with itſelf, uniform in its ſeveral branches, 
and equally auſpicious to the civil intereſts of good 
ubjefts indiſcriminatively, would immoveably fix 
itſelf in the affections of all, and would make itſelf 
unalterable through the united endeavours of all 
its willing and intereſted votaries: no longer would 
the peace of nations be liable to be thaken, either by 
the peeviſh clamour of church-men, who, as their ſe- 
cular intereſt lies in oppoſition to that of other claſſes 
in ſociety, are ever under the dominion of caprici- 
ous jealouſy; or by the inſurrection of thoſe, who, 
taught at the expence of the former generations, 
have learned to dread the intereſt of an eſtabliſhed 
and dignified clergy, which hath never failed to be 
at the devotion of an ambitious prince: and, as jea- 
louſy would naturally ſubſide; and all theſe party 
names, which have been the diſgrace of Great Bri- 
tain, would be buried in everlaſting forgetfulneſs; 
ſubjects, u united in one common deſign, and enjoy- 
ing common ſecurity, would become happy in mu- 
tual and laſting confidence. The envy of ErHRAIx 
ſhould depart, and the adverſaries of JuDan ſhould 
be cut off ; Ephraim ſhould not envy Judah, and Judah 

ſhould not vex Ephraim. + 
But among all the _ ranks of mankind, who 
would have reaſon to reckon the e ee e, ex- 
cluſive eſtabliſhments one of the greateſt of human 
N there is no one which hath greater reaſon 
to with it, than that claſs, which we are afraid, 
would oppoſe that ſalutary meaſure with the moſt 
unrelenting obſtinacy. We mean the &/tabliſhed, 
eſpecially the digniſed clergy. Our nn 
are 

+ Ia. xi. 13, 
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2re founded on ſome late diſcoveries which thei? 
GRACES, belonging to ?/1is claſs, have made of their 
ſpirit, in parliament, when a C%¼, recxoned, by the 
4 almoſt unanimous ſuffrage of not only the commons, 
* but of the whole nation, one of the moſt reaſonable 
| that was ever brought up to the Houſe of Lords, was 
rejected by the unanimous vote of the epiſcopal 
bench, one only excepted, whoſe name deſerves to 
be inrolled in the records of time with our Tilloſſons, 
our Hoadlys, and a very ſet more eccleſiaſtical cham- 
pions for Britiſh liberty. An eſtabliſhed clergy, in 
all ages, ſeem to have acquired an habit of thinking 
(and plain reaſons might be given why ſuch an 
habit may be eaſily attamed) that the chureh cannot 
ſubſſt in the world without an excluſive patent. 
Hence, they have always acquitted themſelves for 
the church, tanquam pro aris et focis, when they 
thought ſhe was in danger. They meant, worthy 
men! their biſhoprics, their revenues and their 
honours. But in this age, that reſpectable body 
begin to open their eyes, to have more refined ſen- 
timents, and to give place to more exalted views, 
Their duty, their honour and their intereſt conſpire 
to make them the moſt ſolicitous advocates for the 
breaking of that yoke, which has galled their necks, 
beyond what it has done to any other clals of men 
whatever. Has 1t not obliged them to overlook alt 
the points of true honour, in order to obtain a liveli- 
hood? Can any thing be more diſgraceful, than that 
perſons of ſo ſacred a character ſhould trample down 
common ſincerity and every maxim of undiſguiſed 
honeſty, in ſubſcribing articles of faith, which they 
boldly contradict every time they aſcend the pulpit, 
and in {wearing to canons, which they know in their 
coniciences, to be unſcriptural, abſurd and tyran- 
nical? How ſhameful, not even to be agreed among 
themſelves, whether the articles, which wats” lub- 
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ſcribe, are to be underſtood in an Arminian, or in © 
Calvuiniſtical ſenſe! Where is the honour of the chriſtian 
miniſtry? Is it any wonder, that their ſacred charac- 
ter ſhould be turned into e among the profane? 
Can it be ſurpriſing to any, that deiſm ſhould pre- 
vail, and that infidels ſhould dare to arraign the 
chriſtian ſyſtem in fo bold a manner, when the phie 
teachers of that holy religion have agreed in nothing 
fo much, as in ſinking its credit, as well as heir 
own reputation, by ſuch open contempt of common 
fincerity, ſacred even among pagans? Would cler- 
gymen, therefore, retrieve the honour due to the 
character of chriſtian teachers? Let them conſpire 
with their tellow-ſubjeQs, in legal efforts, to aboliſh 
that ſyſtem of policy, which muſt continue to tarniſh 
their reputation, ſo long as the frailty of human 
nature is apt to lay open the honour of the beſt men 
to temptation from its baneful influence. 

The vindication of their honour ought not to be 
their only motive. A creed and liturgy eſtabliſhed 
with civil penalties, cramp the miniſters of Ixsus in 
the diſcharge of their duty, and forces them on 
meaſures, which they cannot but condemn 1n their 
conſciences. How many are the diſagreeable hard- 
ſhips, to which a chartered . clergy are expoſed! 
How great! They muſt, in one diviſton of Great 


Britain, take the childrens bread, and give it to the 


dogs, * by adminiſtring the moſt facred myſteries to 
all who demand the ſacrament of the ſupper, as a 
qualification for a poſt in the army or navy, m the 
cuſtoms or exciſe. They muſt diſpenſe pardon and 
abſolution authoritatively to all, who barely ſay, in 
their Iaſt moments, that they repent. 'They mult 
declare, at the funeral of every perſon within the 
pale of the church, that © it hath pleaſed God of 

his 


* Matth. vii. 6. xv. 26. 
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his GREAT MERCY to take to himſelf the ſoul of the 
deceaſed, and that, therefore, they commit the body 
to the ground in 8URE and CERTAIN hopes of the 
reſurrection to eternal life,” —even though the per- 
ſon has perhaps died for the moſt enormous crimes, 
and has uſed his laſt breath in bold defiance of all 
that is ſacred! What good man would not only wiſh, 
but vigouroufly truggle to be freed from ſuch hard- 
ips! 

Nor ought the duties of their ſacred function to 
be overlooked in the preſent argument. Set for the 
defence of the goſpel, they are bound to approve them- 
ſelves champions for truth, together with the original 
ſimplicity of evangelical inſtitutions. As it hath been 
proved already, that excluſive eſtabliſhments are the 


Jort. royal of error, abſurdity and ſuperſtition; they 


cannot diſcharge that part of their duty which they 
owe to the integrity and purity of the chriſtian ¶Mſtem, 
without uſing their utmoſt efforts to annihilate that 
ſyſtem of policy, which, ſo long as it remains, muſt 
render all their other laudable attempts againſt infi- 
delity, error and idolatry abſolutely fruitleſs. Vain 
are their pretenſions to a laudable zeal for the doc- 
trines and precepts of chriſtianity, while they are 
at the ſame time advocates for a political alliance, 
in conſequence of which, the greateſt abſurdities and 


the moſt idle ſuperſtitions may bid bold defiance to all 


the weapons, which either reaſon or revelation can 
furniſh. 


Wherefore, in fine, if to be freed from legal em- 
barraſſments in the diſcharge of duty, —ſuch duty 


as nearly concerns the cternal intereſts of both 


paſtors and people, can be reckoned an advantage:— 
It to behold truth greatly triumphing over error :— 
if to ſee the honour of the goſpel miniſtry retrieved, 
and the bold contemners of their ſacred miniſtrations 
put to everlaſting filence;—lf to be the much 
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honoured inſtruments of compleating a reformation 
in the church, and of reſtoring chriſtianity to its 
original ſimplicity, and to its primitive ſplendour:— 
If all theſe can give any pleaſure to the miniſters of 
Jzsus, no rank of men whatever can have more rea- 
fon to wiſh, and to attempt the total annihilation of 
all religious monopolies. 

We ſhall only add, that the advantages, which 
would reſult from a total ſubtraction of eccleſiaſtical 
affairs from the conſtitutions of civil ſocieties would 
be LASTING. 

That the moſt hopeful reformations of national 
churches have not long ſurvived their authors, hath 
always been an object of complaint. Hence Great 
Britain, always reforming, yet never reformed, has 
been ſo often a field of confuſion and blood. That 
enterprize hath been like the reformations attempted 
by the kings of Jupan, which ſeldom outlived one 
generation, becauſe the Hin PLACES, which were 
the temptations to a relapſe, were not taken away. 
The cauſes of Britain's relapſes have not been at- 
tended to with ſufficient accuracy. Ous reformers, 
not content to have the jult objects of their pious 


reſentment removed, have always been ambitious, 


to obtain an excluſive eſtabliſhment of their peculiar 
articles of faith and modes of worſhip. The re- 
formed ſyſtem, notwithſtanding we ſhould ſuppoſe, 


that it was entirely apg/olical, could not long con- 


tinue in that ſtate, becauſe it was eſtabliſhed. This 
aſſertion can appear ſtrange to none, when it is con- 
ſidered, that the more evangehcal any religious 
ſyſtem is, ſo ſoon as it commences the privileged 
ſyſtem, it has the leſs chance to be permanent. The 
reaſon is obvious. It is leſs ſuitable to the earth 
deſigns of political government. And as the princi- 
pal defign of legiſlature, in blending it with the 
political conſtitution, was, that it might become 

ſubſervient 
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ſubſervient to theſe ends, methods will ever be taken 
to make it that, which it was intended to be. It will 
be gradually modelled, by ſucceſſive adulterations, 
into a political fitneſs to ſerve the purpoſes of the 
ambitious and aſpiring both in church and tate. 
This is no merely probable theory. It hath been con- 
firmed by an uniform ſeries of examples, in every 
chriſtian nation, ever ſince the commencement of 
the grand alliance. Let us view the preſent ſtate of 
the eſtabliſhed church in North Britain. The laſt re- 
formation, which that church underwent, was at the 
ever memorable Revolution, when her clergy were 
commanded to exchange the /urplice for the cloak. 
The religious ſyſtem, which was then blended with 
the political conſtitution of the Scotch nation, 18, by 
the ſuffrage of all the proteſtant churches, not be- 
hind any in apgſtolical purity. And the clergy who 


then filled her pulpits were a venerable, orthodox 


and pious body. But to what deplorable circum- 
{ſtances is that ſame church reduced in this age! How 
is her gold become dim, and her me/t fine gold chang- 
ed! + What hath been the cauſe of this wonderful 
falling off? Have the Briti/h monarchs, ſince that 
golden æra, done to her as JIERORHOANH the ſon of 
NxBAr, who MADE Ifracl to fin? Have they, like 
theſe ing/orious monarchs, who ſwayed the Britiſh 
ſceptre before them, and who converted it into the 
rod of the oppreſlor, forced her into the preſent 
ptunge of defection? She dares not affirm it. Except 
in the caſe of /ay-patronages, which queen AnN's 
Facobitiſh parliament reſtored, they ſtand acquitted 
of the charge. What then is the myſterious cauſe? 
It is no longer a myſtery. It is the excluſive eſtabliſh- 
ment, which ſhe obtained at that famous period. 
Like Reuyen, though ſhe was the jr/# in dignity 
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among the reformed churches, yet ſhe hath been un- 
ftable as water, and hath not been able to excel, becauſe 
/he wwent up, in the claim of right, and took her place 
in the con/titutional couch, * together with her ſiſter, 
the church of England, and committed ſpiritual for- 
nication with the kings of the earth. + Being eſtabliſh- 
ed by civil authority, a deſpotic eccleſiaſtical admi- 
niſtration, ſecure under the wing of an indulgent 
government, and puſhed forward by an eager deſire 
to merit at the hands of men of influence and power, 
has brought her to the preſent ſtate of enormous 
apoltacy. 


Subſcription to articles of faith is but a feeble - 


defence againſt innovations, corruptions and ſpiri- 
tual tyranny. It is like the ſpider's web, which 
may intangle the feeble fly, but is eaſily broken and 
demoliſhed by the robuſter infett. Clergymen of 
ſpirit and reſolution have often ſhewn, that they 
fagely judged a bi/hopric, a deanery, a rectory, or 
even a preſbyterian ſtipend, a cheap acquiſition, at 
the expence of ſubſcribing articles, which they no 
more believe than they do the chapters of the Alco- 
ran, and of promiſing that which they never in- 
tended to perform. And a celebrated writer hath 
ſhewn, that ſuch gentlemen are never at a loſs for 
ſomething to juſtify their conduct, or at leaſt, to 
extenuate its enormous guilt. } 


IV. We ſhall only add to the former reaſoning, 
concerning the propriety of aboliſhing eccleſiaſtical 
monopolies, that government, by granting toleration 


to prote/tant diſſenters, cannot be conſiſtent with it- 


ſelf, or with the principles, on which it proceeds, in 
granting that favour, unleſs it ſhall entirely aboliſh 
excluſive eſtabliſhments. 


A toleration, 


* Gen. xlix. 4. + Rev. xvii. 2. 4 The author of the Confe/ionad. 
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A toleration, * whether it be unlimited or more 
confined, is a plain and poſitive recognizance of the 
diſſenter's right to the enjoyment of his lite, liberty 
and property, notwith/tanding his diſſent from the 
privileged creed. It is a legal and authoritative de- 
claration, that the excluſive patent is unreaſonable; 
that the penal ſtatutes, by which it is fenced, are 
unjuſt and cruel; and that no man's life or property 
ought to be ſuſpended on the quality of his faith, or 
on the modes of his worſhip. 

On theſe principles, toleration 1s not reaſonable 
or conſiſtent with the grounds on which government 
grants it, unleſs it be compleat. For if it is juſt and 
equitable to permit proteſtant diſſenters to enjoy any 
part of their civil rights and property; why ſhould 
they not be allowed to poſſeſs theſe objects in their 

full extent? If it is reaſonable to ſpare their lives; 
can any good reaſon be aſſigned, why their property, 
to which they have as indiſputable a claim, ſhould 
not be protected? An imperfedt toleration is a twin- 
ſiſter to non-toleration, which always baptizes its 
votaries in blood. No government can reaſonably 
ſtop ſhort. That any good ſubject ſhould be de- 
prived of his property, on account of the peculiari- 
ties in his religious perſuaſion, by the fame autho- 
rity, which protects his life, when his title to both 
is founded on the ſame eternal law of equity,—is 
N 3 abſurd 


When we ſpeak favourably of tolbration, we are to be un- 
derſtood as meaning that, which is commonly deſigned a negative 
toleration. As a poſitive toleration of any ſe& amounts to a 
legal excluſive eftabliſhment, of that ſect, in contradiſtiuion from 
all others; it is beſides one of the greateſt /oleciſms, which can 
be committed in politics as well as in morals. While govern- 
ment, by refuſing to grant diſfenters a formal eſtabliſhment, 
plainly declares, that it does not approve of their tenets, it not- 
withſtanding eſtabliſhes them by a law, and condemns itſelf, as 
authorizing a creed, which it has prejudged to be heterodox. 
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abſurd as well as iniquitous. If the harmleſs pecu- 
liarities of his creed are a good reaſon for caſhiering 
the eternal law of equity, by throwing him out of 
his property, why are they not as ſufficient a reaſon 
for diſcarding the ſame law, by expelling him from 
the land of the living? 

Seeing, therefore, that government, as it vouch- 
ſafes a toleration on proteſtant diſſenters, muſt ac- 
count it reaſonable; and ſeeing it has been proved, 
that the ſame unchangeable law of equity, which 
makes it reaſonable and juſt, calls upon government 
to make it compleat; — We have all in the preſent 
argument at once, that we deſire. While we plead 
for the reaſonableneſs and propriety of aboliſhing 
eccleſiaſtical patents, we plead for no more than a 
perfect and unconfined toleration of all his majeſty's 
good ſubjects. Were all laws, fraught with the 
negative as well as the poſitive puniſhment of pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, finally revoked, charters of ex- 
cluſive civil privilege would, in the nature of the 


thing, become entirely void; ſociety would flouriſh 


under the ſalutary influence of an equitable admini- 
ſtration; and government propitious to all, accord- 
ing to the meaſure of their civil deſert, would no 
longer beſtow public encouragement according to 
any other rule. Indeed, no civil adminiſtration can 
ſay as that Divine Perſon in the goſpel, Is it not lato- 
ful for me, to do what I will with my own? Public 
encouragements and rewards are not the independent 
property of any adminiſtration, which it may dif- 
penſe at pleaſure! They are in the hands of magi- 
ſtrates as TRUSTEEs for ſociety. Theſe are ſtewards, 
and, according to :he nature of the thing, ought to 
be @conomiſts. Their commiſſion implies an obliga- 
tion, to divide to every man his ſhare of public re- 
wards, when ever he ſhall make it his property, by 
deſerving it of civil ſociety. The rewards, which 

| | ſociety. 
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ſaciety hath lodged in their hands, are not transfer- 
able to any, on any account, which is foreign to the 
civil intereſts of ſociety. If the contrary was ſup- 
poled, they would be guilty of purloining, of rob- 
bing ſociety of its property, and of ſquandering away 
the ſtock, with which they are intruſted. As no 
member of ſociety can be intitled to more than he 
deſerves; were the truſtees of ſociety to confer 
more, on any private conſideration whatever, they 
would become unfaithful in their truſt; would hurt 
civil ſociety; and would eſpecially injure thoſe, who, 
on account of their equal or ſuperior deſert, have 
fimilar or more extenſive demands on ſociety. 

It is clear, as the meridian light, that was go- 
vernment to ad conſiſtently with its own approved 
principles in granting a limited toleration, by mak- 
ing it compleat; were none laid under diſcourage- 
ment by penal laws, on any account, that 1s foreign 
to the real intereſts of civil ſociety; and were publie 
rewards imparttally conferred, according to the de- 
gree of civil merit, and without any regard to reli- 
gious perſuaſions, which affect not the civil intereſts 
of mankind; an inconceivable addition would be 
made to the happinels, proſperity and peace of the 
Britiſh empire.—In the age of peace,—induſtry, 
called forth to action by public encouragement; 
animated with the pleaſing hopes of ſucceeding in 
every  enterprize, according to her activity; and 
guarded by impartial public juſtice, as well as cheer- 
ed by the gentle whiſpers of a good conſcience, her 
inſeparable companion; would walk abroad with 
couragez would make every city and even every 
hamlet the place of her auſpicious abode; and would 
all the treaſures of all with her richeſt ſtores. No 
longer ſhould ſhe be obliged. to retire and languiſh 
in the dreary waſtes of a deferted country, or a- 
mong the frightful ruins of depopulated cities. Her 
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eateſt enemy, voracious avarice, attended by her 
aithful mate, ſupple conformity, whoſe maw, like 
that of the oſtrich, can digeſt iron, ſhould be no 
more ſeen ſtalking abroad, and robbing the hives of 
the laborious, to fill the treaſures of her ever hungry 
and flothful votaries. | | 
And in the day of war, —how formidable ſhould 
Great Britain appear to all her enemies! No more 
ſhould one half of the Britiſh ſubjects be legally au- 
thorized to tread the other half, equally deſerving, 
under their feet; to diſable them from advantaging 
their country in peace; or to prevent them from 
{ſtepping forth for her ſafety in war, by fettering 
them with ſacramental teſts, and by obliging thein to 
renounce their moral dependence on the Gob of 
battles, before they can be allowed to-draw a ſword 
in the day of battle. Riches, which are the ſinews of 
war, could never be wanting. As nothing in the 
political' conſtitution could: either alarm the fears of 
any domination of /oyal ſubjects, or throw fetters on 
their hands, by intangling their conſciences; and 
as every thing in the political ſyſtem would conſpire 
to defend their rights, to ſecure their property, and 
to cheriſh a modeſt, enterpriſing hope; every ſubject, 
without diſtinction, would be ready, either to bleed 
till he could bleed no more in his country's cauſe 
and his own, or to return from war crowned with 
victory, to fit with ſafety and pleaſure under his own 
vine, and under his own fig tree. 
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THE ABOLITION OF INCORPORATIONS IS NECESSARY, 


HOUGH in proving the reaſonableneſs of 
aboliſhing incorporations, the neceſſity of that 
meaſure, was in part thewn, yet a few conſiderations 
{till remain, which will ſet this matter in a mort 
diſtinct point of view. 


I. The neceſſity of annihilating incorporations will 


appear, if it can be ſhewn, that the meaſure would 


greatly contribute to remove thoſe difficulties, by 
which Great Britain is preſently embarraſſed, and 
in danger of being precipitated into the greateſt ca- 
lamities. This will appear from an enumeration of 
ſome of theſe menacing difficulties, and a proof that 
they originate in eccleſiaſtical alliances. 

1. Great Britain is bowing beneath an enormous 
load of national guilt. This obſervation is unqueſ- 
tionably juſt; and among other cauſes, incorpora- 
tions challenge a chief place. Some inſtances will 
make this plain, | 

It cannot be diſſembled that immoralities, pre- 
vailing among every rank, have ſignalized Great 
Britain as a nation not inferior to any in crimes. 
Nor can it be refuſed that the incorporations of the 
Britiſh national churches have added very conſider- 
ably to the ſcore, It is plain from a very long tract 
of experience, that in proportion as theſe have been 


compleat, and of longer duration in any country, 


ignorance and impiety, a dreadful pair! have pre- 
vailed, and have gradually obtained the ſanction of 
cuſtom—a ſanction far ſtronger than that, which 


any human laws can give the pureſt ſyſtem of reli- 


gion. 
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glon. The reaſon is plain, as the fact is notorious. 
When the public teachers of religion find, that they 
are abſolutely independent of the flocks, which thev 
pretend to feed; that riches and honours, tithes and 
titles are fecured to them by law; and that a ſpecies 
of authority is lodged with them, by the civil legi- 
flature, to maltreat “ their fellow ſervants” of other 
religious denominations, © and to eat and drink with 
the drunken, f they plunge themſelves, and their 
flocks, by their example, into all the deeps of the 
moſt flagitious behaviour. 

Nor have incorporations been leſs inſtrumental in 
loading Great Britain with the guilt of atrocious Wh 
perjurics. As they mult be fortified with oaths and . 
teſts, and as they are, like all ſublunary things, in 
a ſtate of conſtant viciſſitude from the caprice of 
human nature; that ſyſtem, which gains the aſcen- 5 
dent to-day, and to which authority commands al} 5 
ſubjects to ſwear an unalterable attachment, muſt be 7 
eee ee to-morrow, with the ſame ſacred for- 5 
malities. Need we, for inſtance, mention the ſhort = 
period of twenty years, from 1640 to 1660? Did . 
not the Engliſh parliament, diſpenſe with all the 7 
oaths which clergymen and others had ſworn to e- 
piſcopacy under the reign of Charles I? Did they 
not prevail with almoſt al ranks of ſubjects to bind 
themſelves by the Solemn League and Covenant, to 
be zealous abettors of another religious ſyſtem? Did 
they not oblige the whole nation ro renounce this 
laſt, and to ſwear allegiance to a republic, and to a 
jumble of religious inconſiſtencies incorporated with 

it? And, in the end, did they not diſpenſe with. all 
oaths to this laſt, and command the whole nation to 
{wear inviolable attachment to monarchy, and to 
renew their homage to old, wrinkled epiſcopacy, 
- once 


+ Matth, xxiv. 49. 
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once more become young and charming in the eyes 
of theſe Britiſh demagogues?! | 

During the public contuſions of that (and indeed 
of every other) period, incorporations ſtand juſtly 
charged with having drenched Great Britain in the 
guilt of all the murders, maſſacres and inhuman 
barbarities, which were perpetrated upon the beſt 
proteſtants and moit eminent friends of religion, 
ſtanding in the defence of their natural, civil and 
religious rights, Yes; at their altars theſe precious 
victims bled! Let the bloody annals of the laſt age, 
not to mention the ſcas of blood, which, on a reli- 
gious account, flowed before that barbarous period, 
atteſt the diſmal tale! 

Incorporations themſelves are ſcandalouſly im- 
moral! yes; they malt plunge that government in 
guilt that grants them; and that nation in rebellion 
againſt the God of heaven which ſubmits to them. 
They trample down the immutable law of equity; 
they ſuperſede the authority. of God in the conſci- 
ences of his creatures, and they ſulpend the right of 
dominion, which the Redeemer has purchaſed with 
his blood, over his own ſpiritual, free and inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Would Great Britain, therefore, prevent her own 
ruin, the neceſſary attendant of accumulated guilt, 
let her remove the teeming cauſe of both. Though 
the abolition of incorporations cannot atone for pa/t 
crimes, it would prevent the filling up of her cup. 
Were legiſlature ſenſible of the national guilt, which 
hath been contracted by the many tragedies that 


have been acted on the Britiſh ſtage, in the true hi- 


rit of incorporations, and would aboliſh them; the 
prudent meaſure would be, in Heaven's eye, the belt 
evidence of a genuine, national repentance. And 
who knows what a national deteſtation of ſuch hor- 
rid ſcenes, and of one of their prolific caules, 

| approved 
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approved by this meaſure, may effect towards turn- 
ing away the Lord's righteous reſentment, which 
feems to hang in doubtful ſuſpence over the Britiſh 
empire? 

2. Great Britain is ſinking beneath an enormous 
load of national debt. None will heſitate about the 
neceſſity of leſſening, and, if poſſible, of annihilating 
a ſum of more than two millions. it is now become 
an object of government's utmoſt ſolicitude. Schemes 
to this effect, without number, have been offered. 
One is now publicly adopted. And were the abo- 
lition of incorporations adopted too, it would greatly 
accelerate the execution of ſo neceſſary a meaſure. 
A great part of thoſe enormous revenues which the 
nation annually beſtows, in glutting extravagance, 
in feeding ambition, and in pampering luxury among 
eccleſiaſtical dignitaries might not only be ſaved, but 
might be employed in reſcuing national credit, and in 
gradually expunging the national ſcore. Beſides, it is 
notorious, that the beſt lands in England, are in the 
hands of biſhops, deans and chapters, a generation 
of men who have been frequently compared to the 
drones in the induſtrious hive. Were even theſe 
alone (at the death of the preſent incumbents) pro- 
perly diſpoſed of, they would greatly facilitate the 
execution of parliamentary ſcheme. | 

But the tithes are the great ſource of ecclefiaſti- 
cal wealth, Theſe are ſuch an obſtruction to agri- 
culture and rural improvements, that many wiſe men 
have thought, that miniſtry would have more effec- 
tually conſulted the intereſt of the treaſury, had 
they even compounded with incumbents and allowed 
them an equivalent, By that abſurd mode of paying 
the national clergy, the landed gentlemen are diſ- 
couraged from improving their eſtates; are kept 
back from cultivating the commons; and are there- | 
by held faſt in the chains of comparative * 

| 1 
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Who will expend ſome thouſands in improvements, 
when as ſoon as the lands produce, the reQor claims 
the tithe, which is often more than one half of his 
profits ariſing from his induſtry and expenditure? 


1s not one tenth of many counties Iying waſte on 


this account? What an incredible loſs muſt this be 
both to private fortunes and public funds! The 
treaſury is virtually robbed of millions, which, were 
it not for decimation, might be annually collected 
from rural improvements, without burdening the 


_ induſtrious. As the jus divinum of tithes is now 
generally laughed at; the neceſſities of the ſtate call 


aloud upon legiſlature to revoke its own too indul- 
gent largeſs: and that his majeſty may not loſe the 
benefit of the reſumption; nor his ſubjects be op- 
preſſed by ſo pernicious a mode of taxation, the 
wiſdom of parhament ought to ſubſtitute an equiva- 
lent levy, which would neither diſcourage agricul- 
ture, nor any other means of national opulence. 
By theſe and ſimilar means, the parliamentary 
ſcheme might be rapidly carried into execution; 
his majeſty's revenue would ſoon riſe above national 
demands; and his ſubjects would, in a few years, 
be freed from many heavy taxes, under which they 
groan, trade languiſhes, and the nation is ready to 
fink into a ſtate of inſolvency. 


II. All thoſe reaſons which, in the ſixteenth 
century, made the Reformation neceſſary, concur 
to make it neceſſary to perfect that Reformation, by 
the abolition of incorporations. 

Were we to deſcend to an enumeration of theſe 
reaſons, we might ſhow that they are equally urgent 
in both caſes. Two ſhall only be mentioned as a 
proof of the general aſſertion. 

1. The arrogant uſurpations of the Roman See 
aftord one ſufficient reaſon. As the Roman ponent 
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had long * ſitten in the temple of God, and exalted 
his throne above the thrones of every monarch,” 
it was high time to wreſt both the ſceptre of Chriſt 
and the ſword of the monarch out of his impious 
and daring hands. The reformers rightly judged, 
that as the authority of Chriſt is abſolutely incom- 
municable, they had right to diſpoſſeſs him of a 
claim to which he had no title. 

Meanwhile, it deſerves recollection, that all the 
authority which that proud prieſt claimed, and which 
kindled the indignation ,of reforming princes, was 
no other than that ſame ſovereignty which their 
own predeceſſors once exerciſed, and yielded to him; 
an authority to tyrannize over the conſciences of 
princes and their ſubjects; an authority to preſcribe 
the articles of their faith, the rules of their ignorant 


devotion, and the canons of their flaviſh ſuperſti- 


tion: and that it was the very ſame authority, which 
the European princes reſumed when they renounced 
the Roman pontiff, and ſubjected their people to a 
premunire, in caſe they continued their former con- 
nections with him. | 
Wherefore, as the vindication of Chriſt's incom- 
municable authority was a principal motive with 
our pious reformers, princes as well as people; the 
ſame generous and pious argument ought to prevail 
with every proteſtant prince to drop all his claims 
to that ſceptre, which without pious emotion, he 


cannot behold in the hand of the Italian bifhop. 
The precept is no leſs binding on them than on their 


ſubjeats—** Render unto Cæſar the things which 
are Cæſar's; and unto God the things which are 


God's.“ They have done themſelves juſtice; let 


them do Chriſt juſtice too. It will not be eaſy to 


juſtify royal pretenſions to dictate to the faith of chrif- 


tians, 
* Luke XX. 25. 
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tians, when pontifical pretenſions are exploded with 
ſo much juſtice and propriety. 

2. lhe corrupt ſtate, in which our worthy re- 
formers beheld the chriſtian ſyſtem, was another 
powerful ſpring of laudable enterprize. 

It hath been already ſhewn, we hope with conſi- 
derable evidence, that the adulterated ſtate of the 
chriſtian profeſſion, from the ſixth, to the ſixteenth 
century, was owing to incorporations. It there- 
fore, in this age, the reformation of theſe corrup- 
tions be reckoned an object not below the attention 
and pious zeal of the wiſeſt and beſt men, in that 
age;—then the abolition of the acknowledged cauſe 
of the continuation of theſe and ſimilar adulterations 
of the chriſtian religion, and of a too general cor- 
ruption of manners cannot be beneath the notice 
and moſt ſerious deliberation of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. While the ſame cauſe continues, it muft 
ever produce ſimilar effects. Reformation attempt- 
ed, without an abolition of eccleſiaſtical incorpora- 
tions, is no more than a well intended, but fruitleſs 


effort, to lop off ſome branches, while the root and 
trunk remain untouched, 


III. When the great influence, which incotpora- 
tions have on the increaſe of infidelity is maturely 
conſidered, the necęſſity of their abolition will appear 
in a ſtriking light. 

All who are friends to chriſtianity lament, that 
deiſm is a prevailing evil in this age. Such will 
acknowledge, that every cauſe of ſo great a cala- 
mity ought to be removed. A ſhort detail of ſome 
things, which take their riſe from incorporations, 
will ſhew how hurtful they are to all thoſe, whoſe 
prejudices and vices have prepared them to liſten to 
the deiſtical firen, 


1. Thoſe 
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t. Thoſe abſurd ceremonies and ſuperſtitious rites, 
which aſſociated with chriſtian inſtitutions, compoſe 
the incorporated rituals of Europe, are a ſtumbling 
block to many. They wear ſuch a face of abſurdity 
that every ſenſible deiſt muſt laugh at them, and at 
the devotion which the ignorant and the deſigning 
pretend to offer up to the Deity by them. Such 
men having been accuſtomed from their earlieſt 
years to view theſe idle rites, as chriſtian inſtitu- 
tions, and unwilling to give themſelves the trouble 


to ſeparate the chaft from the wheat, in their own 


ideas, reject the whole in groſs, as if all was abſur- 
dity, cheat and impoſition. It is not to be expected 
that ſuch men can ſee, or will readily acknowledge 
the excellence of thoſe divine inſtitutions, which 
are mixed with, and whoſe glory is obſcured by hu- 
man inventions. Natural reaſon, eſpecially when 
it is under a bias, cannot ſee the firſt, and it con- 
temns the laſt. | 

2. Nor leſs hurtful to ſuch men is the horrid 
abuſe of chriſtian inſtitutions in national churches. 
To inſtance only in one caſe, —what mult the deiſt, 
hat muſt even the unprincipled chriſtian think, 
when he beholds the moſt ſacred myſteries of the 
chriſtian religion, converted by the higheſt national 
authority, and even at the ſolicitation, or with the 
concurring ſuffrage, of thoſe, who pretend to be 
the ſucceſſors of the holy apoſtles, into a 1% of loy- 
alty to government; and, as ſuch, appointed to be 
diſpenſed to every young coxcomb, who hath got 
a cockade in his hat, and an enſign's commiſſion in 
his pocket? Muſt he not conclude, that the nation, 
which authorizes ſuch profanation of chriſtian in- 
ſtitutions, believes the chriſtian ſyſtem no more than 
he? Will he not be tempted to look down with 
| ſovereign contempt on ſuch chriſtians as the worſt 
of hypacrites? And will he not naturally 13 
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himſelf and his infidel brethren as deſerving the 
character of honeſt men, who dare not profeſs to 
believe, what pretended believers dare fo openly to 
profane. ; 

3. Promiſcuous admiſſion to the ſacraments, un- 
avoidable in all incorporated churches, ſerves to 
confirm deiſts in their prejudices. Every ſubject, 
let his chriſtian character be ever ſo exceptionable, 
provided he offend not againſt the laws of the ſtate, 
is a good conſtitutional chriſtian; and, as ſuch, the 
national clergy are legally authorized, yea even 
bound to admit him to the moſt auguſt myſteries. 
Infidels demand proofs of the excluſive title of the 
chriſtian religion to inſpiration and a divine origin 
from the ſuperior ſanctity of its profeſſors. Yet it 
is notorious, that in national churches, which are 
the only churches allowed by law, and in which a 
public exhibition is made of the power of the chriſ- 
tian religion, their legal members generally are not 
to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, either in piety or in the 
diſcharge of the ſocial duties, from the votaries of 
Zoroaſter, of Confucius, or of Mahumed. Muſt 
not, therefore, the deiſt felicitate himſelf in the 
impious inference, © that the claims of the chriſtian 
religion, by being carried ſo high, defeat themſelves, 
ſeeing the lies of theſe impoſtors ſeem to have an 
equal claim, if the morals of London, Paris, or 
Peterſburgh be compared with thoſe of Perſia, 
Pekin, or Conſtantinople?” | 

It is true, in no age hath God left the chriſtian 
religion without a great cloud of witneſſes to its 
excluſive claims! But where muſt they be looked 
for? Do not incorporations ordinarily ſhut them up 


in corners? Are they not ordinarily driven into ſe- 
parate communions; and repreſented, even to the 
enemies of chriſtianity, as the worſt of men? Thus, 
their practical teſtimony to the truth and power of 

t O chriſtianity 
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chriſtianity is defeated, and even turned againſt it. 
If they have continued. in the communion of the 
allied church, like the ſeven thouſand, in Elijah's 
age, they have been chaſed into the obſcure ave- 
nues of private life; and have there remained invi- 


ſible to the friends, and unknown to the enemies of 


the chriſtian religion. 

4. All know that inconſiſtences, real or ima- 
gined, in the clerical character, furniſh a delicious 
morſel to every deiſt. Incorporations are one pro- 


lific cauſe of theſe ſcandalous inconſiſtences. They 


hold out riches and preferments to the incorporated 
clergy, as powerful lures to contradict by their 
practice thoſe rules of chriſtian behaviour, which 
their official character obliges them to teach their 
flocks. Deiſts ſee as well as others the national 
clergy breaking over all the laws of chriſtianity, in 


order to become the public teachers of it: and they, 


who catch on every thing to confirm. their preju— 
dices, naturally throw the odium of a practice, ſo 
impious, upon revelation itſelf. All know and la- 
ment the triumph of deiſm, during the flagitious 
reign of Charles II. And the judicious aſcribe it to- 
the ſudden leaps, and the ſcandalous compliances 
which the national clergy made at and after his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. Livings, preferments and 
riches were only to be obtained by taking and break- 
ing alternately the moſt ſolemn engagements! 

5. Incorporations confirm deiſts in a perſuaſion 
that the profeſſion of the chriſtian religion is no- 
thing more than a political engine. Deiſts can 
prove from facts, that all the national churches, and 
all their ſeveral creeds and liturgies have been in- 
corporated with an expreſs and avowed intention to 
ſerve the good, or the bad purpoſes of government. 
If hiſtory can vouch any thing, it authentieates this 

. fact. 
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fact. How natural, though very unjuſt, is the 
concluſion which infidels draw! | 

To all that has been alledged on this head, ſome 
may object < that ſince deiſm is only of a modern 
date, incorporations, which have exiſted theſe thir- 
teen centures, cannot be ranked among its cauſes, 
Why gid they not produce it ſooner? Why not all 
along? 

We anſwer; Deiſm, like ſome weeds, cannot 
grow in the ſhade. In order to form and finiſh the 
character of an. infidel, knowledge and common 
ſenſe muſt have firſt broken in upon his underſtand- 
ing, and put an end to the reign of groſs ignorance 
and ſportive ſuperſtition. Before the invention of 
printing and the Reformation which followed, many 
circumſtances conſpired to keep men in the impe- 
netrable thickets of ignorance. The public exhibi- 
tion of chriſtianity, in the national churches, was 
exactly ſuited to that ſtate of things. Gaudy cere- 
monies were invented to amuſe the ignorant, great 
and ſmall. Unmeaning meanings were affixed to 
them, to catch the attention of the ſuperſtitious. 
The gloomy doctrine of purgatory was invented to 
alarm their fears; while the ſenſeleſs tales of all 
powerful merit ſoothed their ignorant expeCtations. 
In ſhort, in theſe dreary ages, men were thrown 
headlong'into the deeps of ignorance, ſuperſtition 
and profaneneſs; and they long continued the fet- 
tered flaves and willing votaries of theſe gloomy 
deities, in confequence of the incorporation of a 
ſyſtem, which was admirably well adjuſted to pro- 
long their reign, and to procure them a ſucceil;on 
of worſhippers. At length, however, light and 
liberty brake in upon their kingdom at once! What 
was the conſequence?—Men ſaw that there is no- 
thing in ſuperſtition but what is only calculated to 
tive ſuperficial pleaſure or real pain to a warm and 
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ungoverned fancy; and to alarm or ſooth the paſ- 
ſions, ordinarily under the immediate influence of 
that faculty. hey therefore, either have attempted 
to ſeparate the chaff from the wheat, by reſtoring 
chriſtianity to its original purity, as was the caſe 
with the venerable reformers; or, having formed 
their ideas of chriſtianity from the ſuperſtitions and 
abſurdities, formerly or at preſent, mixed with the 
profeſſion of it in national churches, they have been 
prejudiced againſt it, and have rafhly enliſted them- 
ſelves under the proud banners of deiſm. The 
hiſtory of infidelity fhews, that the tranſition from 
the grolleft ſuperſtition to the wildeſt ſcepticiſm is 
ſhort and eaſy. No more is requiſite to ripen the 
credulous dunce into the ſmart deiſt, but only a 
few beams of intellectual light, burſting in upon 
the unſanctiſied mind of a perſon who is a ſlave to 
the corrupt paſſions of his heart. During the long 
winter of popiſh darkneſs, the ſeeds of deiſm lay 
only under the clod, ſecure from harm, in the dry 
huſk of monkiſh devotions, eſtabliſhed by law. The 
approach of the ſun of ſcience, the diffuſion of in- 
tellectual light, and the warmth accompanying the 
return of civil liberty, burſt the brittle huſk, and 
infidelity, like a tree, began to grow and flouriſh in 
the luxuriant ſoil of corrupt human affections. 


IV. Incorporations, having ſuch powerful influ- 
ence on the increaſe of deiſm in chriſtian nations, 
mu be a very great obſtruction to the propagation 
of chriſtianity in Pagan countries. If this be true, 
It 1s another powerful argument for their abolition. 
It is ſuperfluous to prove that the ruling powers of 
chriſtian nations ought to make every lawful effort 
to propagate the goſpel among the nations which 
know not “the true God and Jeſus Chriſt whom 


he hath ſent.” The proof, therefore, of the aſſertion - 


will 
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will be attempted and compriſed in the two follow. 
ing obſervations. ; 
1. Incorporations have been one of the chief 
reaſons, why chriſtianity has been loſing ground, 
during theſe laſt twelve hundred years, in all coun- 
tries and in all climes, to which the good hand of 
God, by the zealous efforts of the firſt chriſtians, 
had triumphantly carried it. 

This is a mournful fact, which, when the hiſtory 
of the ſixth, ſeventh and eighth centuries is duly 
conſidered, cannot be denied. The author of the 
Revelations + proclaims it loudly. To what was 
the revolt of Aſia and Africa from the chriſtian 
faith owing? Was it not to the incorporation of 
chriſtianity with the conſtitutions of the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern empires? Did not the extinction of chriſti- 
anity attend or ſoon follow the revolt of the pro- 
vinces, and the diſmemberment of theſe empires? 

2. Incorporations have been a principal reaſon 
why chriſtianity has gained ſo little ground, among 
the Pagan nations, during theſe thirteen centuries. 

It is in virtue of incorporations that European and 
Chri/tian are words of the ſame ſignification with 
Africans, Aſiatics and Americans. Now, ſuch is 
the exhibitions of chriſtianity by Europeans to theſe 
nations, that, incapable of knowing its ſpirit any 
other way, they naturally both curſe them, and ex- 
ecrate their religion. How can it be otherwiſe ? 
Can ever robbery, peculation, murder and every 


abomination recommend chriſtianity to the appro- 


bation of even the moſt ſavage nations? Until the 
lives of chriſtians preach to the eyes of infidels, they 
will have no patience to lend their ears to the moſt 
forcible arguments, that may be offered in defence 
of chriſtianity. Nor is this ever to be expected till 
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jacorporations ceaſe, and chriſtianity be exhibited 
in the lives of its profeſſors ſuch as it is in the holy 
oracles of the living God. It is no proper recom- 
mendation of that holy religion to Indians and 
others to perpetrate the greateſt cruelties upon them 
in order to bring them over to worſhip two croſs- 


ſticks, a ruſty nail, or the putrified bones of ſome 


animal which they call a ſaint. 

Nor are infidels ignorant, that the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtems of chriſtianity are adjuſted for extending em- 
pire. Experience has taught them, that the zeal of 
thoſe charitable nations, who ſend miſſions among 
them, and pretend to pant for their ſalvation, is in- 
flamed chiefly by a defire of peculation and fubject- 
ing them to a foreign yoke. The ſagacious Chineſe 
well knew, that theſe were the pious defigns of the 
Romiſh miſſions among them. The Aſiatics know 
the difintereftedueſs of our viſits to their country, 
Nor have Africans and Americans leſs reaſon to 
tremble at the name of chriſtian, Were incorpora- 
tions aboliſhed, Pagans might then, feel, that they 
might take Chriſt's yoke upon them, without having 
their necks galled with the yoke of any foreign po- 
tentate. But in the preſent ſtate of things, this is 
impoſſible! 

In fine, we cannot help thinking, that ever ſince 
the chriſtian religion was corrupted by incorpora- 
tions, and blended with the political conſtitutions 
of nations, in that corrupt ſtate, divine providence 
hath wiſely provided, that it ſhall nor be propagated 
among the reſidue of the nations in a condition fo 
much adulterated. We believe on the beſt grounds, 
that “ all the ends of the earth ſhall ſee the falvation 
of God;” but having reſerved his beſt bleflings for 
the laſt ages of the.chriſtian church; and foreſeein 
what the experience of Europe can too well act? 
e that it is much eaſier to eſtabliſh the chriſtian re- 
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ligion in the moſt uncultivated nations, than to ſup- 
plant an adulterated ſtate of that religion when it 
hath been incorporated; he hath hitherto rendered 
abortive thoſe efforts, which ſome of the proteſtant 
nations, with even the molt diſtintereſted intentions, 
have made, and are ſtill making for the converſion 
of the ſavage nations. | 


V. With all, who ſincerely pray for the conver- 
ſion of the Jews, it will be a weighty reaſon for 
aboliſhing incorporations, ** that they are a princi- 

al obſtruction to that much deſired event.“ 

Should this be truth, it is dangerous for any 
chriſtian legiſlature to permit their continuance, on 
any political conſideration whatever, leſt they ſhould 
incur the puniſhment of Edom by *<© ſtanding in the 
croſsway,” and preventing their return to David 
their yRINCE. The following conſiderations will 
ſet this aſſertion in a juſt light. 

1. The Jews, in common with all other infidels, 
baptized, unbaptized or circumciſed, having thoſe 
grounds of prejudice, enumerated above, are not 
likely to join the chriſtian ſtandard, as long as in- 
corporations, which have been ſhewn to be the 
cauſes of theſe prejudices, continue in chriſtian na- 
tions. Beſides, through their itinerant ſtate of life, 
and by their general acquaintance with all nations, 
they behold, with growing contempt and hatred, the 
many hurtful conſequences of political alliances be- 
tween church and ſtate. Nor are the lives of chriſ- 
fans in national churches formed to confute their 
rooted prepoſleſſions. 

2. They behold idolatry incorporated with the 
political conſtitutions of many European nations ; 
eſpecially in thoſe which arrogate the names catholic 
and chriſtian. Idolatry is their juſt abhorrence : 
wherefore, as that is eſteemed by all thoſe nations, 
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in which it is incorporated, to be the very marrow 
and eſſence of the chriſtian religion, their infidel ty 
is leſs wonderful than the obſtinate attachment of 
pretended chriſtians to that which they muſt know 
to be the cauſe of their infidelity. And as thoſe 
churches, in which idolatry is eſtabliſhed, are of the 
greateſt eclat, and pretend to be the only churches 
of Chriſt upon earth; it is no wonder, that they en- 
tertain unconquerable prejudices againſt the chriſtian 
ſyſtem, according to the exhibition which is made 
of it in theſe focieties. | 

Beſides, they have felt the fiery breath of incor- 
porated ſects and ſyſtems. The auto de fes of Spain 
and Portugal are not calculated to cure them of 
their infidelity. If there were no other chriſtianity 
beſides that which is profeſſed and breathes in in- 
corporated churches, they would have too good 
reaſon obſtinately to maintain, that the arr 
ſpirit of incorporated ſects is the true ſpirit o 
chriſtianity. | | 

3. It is in conſequence of incorporations, that 
the national Shibboliths are kept up with much ſcan- 
dalous animoſity among thoſe kingdoms which are 
reſpeQively attached to. thoſe political engines of 
national malevolence. 1he Jews, diſperſed over 
the chriſtian world, are ſagacious enough to obſerve 
this; and they aſk, with a Jewiſh grin, to what 
ſcheme of the chriſtian religion they ought to attach 
themſelves, while the chriſtians of every nation and 
of every incorporated ſect are anathematizing one 
an as without mercy, in every corner of the 
earth! 

Beſides, they know that, were they to deſert Mo- 
ies, and ſo acknowledge the advent of the Meſſiah, 
incorporations would oblige them in every country 


where they might chance to reſide, to profeſs the 
national creed and uſe the eſtabliſhed liturgy. Thus, 
| the 
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the Jews in Ruſſia would be obliged by law to curſe 
the chriſtian Hebrews in Italy; and both would be 
obliged to anathematize the chriſtian defcendants of 
Abraham in England! The Jews are too ſtrictly 
connected, ever to embrace Cy on theſe 
terms; and are too ſagacious not to ſee, that it 
would be morally impoſſible for them to continue 
any longer a ſeparate people. SNAKE 

Were they indeed, to embrace chriſtianity, ac- 
cording to its preſent corrupt ſtate, in the many 
jarring ſyſtems of Europe, over which they are 
ſcattered, they would not only become aliens and 
enemies to one another, as the ſeveral chriſtian na- 
tions have been and {till continue to be; but the 
would be obliged to incorporate themlelves with 
the ſeveral nations, in the political conſtitutions of 
which thoſe religious fyſtems which they are ſup- 
poſed to embrace, are effectually blended. Thus, 
they would be under a neceflity of renouncing all 
national expeflations, as a peculiar people, whom 
God, for ſome wiſe purpoſe, for ſo many ages, and 
under ſo many temptations, has mraculouily pre- 
ſerved from mingling with the nations; aud they 
would conſent unto their final diſſolution ;—an event 
this, which is not to be expected; yea, we know 
not if it ought to be defired. 

Were incorporations aboliſhed ; and were the 
kingdom of Chrift to ſtand on its own baſis, de- 
tached from all political connections with the na- 
tions of Kurope z—the inſuperable hinderances in 
the way of the converſion of the Jews would be r-- 
moved at once; and with them, whatever obſtrucis 
many other grand events, which prophecy warrants 
us to expect. But as long as theſe continue the 
idol of chriſtian nations, and an engine of policy to 
their rulers, it is hypocriſy and ſolemn mockery of 
the Majeſty of heaven, when they pray tor the con- 
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verſion of that extraordinary people. It is an event, 
which, in ſuch circumſtances, is not an object of 
rational expectation; and therefore ought never to 
be made the matter of devout ſupplication at the 
throne of grace. | 


SECT. I. 


THE ABOLITION OF INCORPORATIONS IS BOTH POSSIBLE 
AND SAFE, 


THOUGH the reader ſhould acknowledge that 

the two preceding ſections amount to a proof 

of the propriety and the necęſſity of aboliſhing incor- 

porations; yet he will heſitate ſtill, unleſs the mea- 

fure can be ſhewn to be both practicable and ſafe. 
This ſhall be attempted in this ſection. 


I. The abolition of incorporations is practicablo. 


The proof of this propofition ſhall be attempted, 
by ſtating a compariſon between the ſituation of 
affairs in Europe, both in church and ſtate, at the 
Reformation, and the condition in which they ap- 
pear at preſent. A juſt contraſt will ſhew, that the 
Reformation in the ſixteenth century was an under- 
taking much leſs hopeful than an abolition of incor- 
porations can be in the eighteenth. An enumeration 

will ſet this matter in the beſt light. 

1. As the propoſed abolition, were it attempted, 
would ſtrike at the pecuniary intereſt of the national 
clergy, it 18 no more than reaſonable to fear, that 
they would exert all their influence, both to mar 1ts 

ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, and to make its authors to repent the raſh» 
neſs of their enterprize. 

But did not the fame diſcouragement preſent itſelf, 
with additional circumſtances of diſmay, to the firſt 
reformers. Clergymen, then, had much more to 
loſe than now. 'the reformers knew the extent of 
their riches; and how much the fear of loſing them 
tends to rouſe all the other paſſions. But church- 
men now, have not the ſovereignty and the riches 
of a whole country to loſe by ſo neceſſary a reform- 
ation. 

Beſides, in the ſixteenth century, the canonical 
obedience, which churchmen ſwore to the See of 
Rome, and the ſuperſtitious attachment they had 
to its religion, made them enemies to the ſove- 
reignty of their lawful princes. It became there- 
fore neceſſary to degrade them, as well as to ſeize 
their enormous benefices, This ſtung them to the 
quick. Ihis kindled their indignation. This ſug- 


geſted to them all thoſe reſentful meaſures which 


threw whole nations into confuſion, rebeilion and 
civil wars. But this 1s not the cale now. Were 
government to aboliſh incorporations, there is no 
reaſon why it ſhould degrade the preſent incorpo- 
rated clergy, or deprive them of their revenues 
during their lives. 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, that churchmen, 
in this age, pretend not to an equal degree of au- 
thority and influence, either in courts, or among 
the populace, as at the Reformation. They cannot 
now lead their princes, nor controul their conſciences. 
They cannot dictate to them at their council tables. 
The church then conſidered herſelf, as ſuperior to 
the ſtate, and wholly independent of the ſecular 

ower. Now, ſhe is become a ſubordinate branch 

in the political conſtitution, in the ſame manner as 
any of his majeſty's courts. On account of the 
| | clamours 
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elamours of a few intereſted individuals, ſhall the 
ſupreme authority of the nation not dare to amend 
any part of the political conſtitution, when it is 
found inconſiſtent with other parts, and hurtful to 5 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject? Was not the *. 
Star Chamber once a branch of the Engliſh conſtitu- E 
tion? Did not the Supreme Power wiſely and juſtly 
aboliſh it, becauſe it was inconſiſtent with the rights 
and liberties of Britiſh ſubjects? Were the clamours 
of a few intereſted lawyers, the noiſe of ſome dig- 
nified clergymen, or even the ſtrong reluctance of 
majeſty ſelf againſt ſo ſalutary a meaſure, regarded 
in the ſmalleſt degree? juſt as little ought the voci- 
ferations of a few dignified clergymen be dreaded in 
the abolition of eccleſiaſtical incorporations. 

2. It is probable that the annihilation of incor. 
porations would be attended with a conſiderable 
degree of diſſatisfaction among thoſe, who, being 
zealous of ancient traditions and of the high claims 
of church-authority, would loſe the power of tram- 
pling upon better chriſtians than themſelves. "Thoſe 
alſo who make religion an engine to monopolize 
places of honour and profit, would be certainly diſ- 
appointed; and would as certainly grumble, that 
ſuch ſources of wealth ſhould be laid open to thoſe 
aliens of the Britiſh commonwealth, the diſſenters. 

But the ſame diſcouraging objects preſented them- 
ſelves to our reformers with aggravating circum- 
ſtances, Incorporations are not ſo cloſe and compact, 
as when the profeſſion of popery was the only way 
to preferment both in church and ſtate; and when 
no man could literally either buy or ſel unleſs he 
had the mark of the beaſt in his forehead. Then, 
ſuperſtition and ignorance had made men brutal, 
cruel and ferocious. Now, true religion and ſound 
learning have taught them to ſee objects in a very 
different light. Then, the incorporated ſyſtem, be- 


ing 
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ing properly a carnal ſcheme of wild ſuperſtition, 
and a mere political contrivance, was well adjuſted 
to the political conſtitutions of the European na- 
tions. Now, the reformed ſyſtems are not ſo. Being 
much more agreeable to revelation, the connections 
which they have with political conſtitutions are 
forced, unnatural, and with the ſlighteſt touch diſ- 
ſoluble. In fine, the popiſh ſyſtem taught its blind 
votaries to perpetrate the moſt inhuman cruelties on 
all, who ſhould dare to attempt the ſmalleſt inno- 
vation, however neceſſary. Theſe our worthy re- 
formers had good reaſon to dread ;—yet they at- 
tempted, perſevered and proſpered. Now, perle- 
cution is juſtly fallen into diſcredit in all proteſtant 
and even in ſome popiſh countries. All affect to hold 
it as a firſt principle, that perſecution is irreconcil- 
able with the ſpirit and maxims of the chriſtian re- 
ligion. Reformation, therefore, in ſo neceſſary an 
affair as that of incorporations, the never failing 


ſources of perſecution, hath nothing to fear from 
that diſcouraging object. 


II. The abolition of incorporations is ſafe. . 

The truth of this propoſition will beſt appear by 
ſtating a contraſt between the inviting advantages. 
which proteſtants now enjoy, and the forbidding 
difficulties, with which the reformers bravely ſtrug- 
gled and at laſt overcame. 

1. The advances which learning hath made, ſince 
the ſixteenth century, deſerve to be firſt conſidered. 

Intellectual light hath now chaſed away that groſs 
darkneſs, which, during the middle ages, held all 
Europe in fleep and ſlavery. Religious. objects are 
now ſeen in a very different light from that in which 
politicians beheld. them, when all uſeful learning 
was ſhut up with the gloomy ſons of darkneſs in the 
Cloiſters and their cells. Our reformers were ara 
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only obliged to undergo the labour of cleanſing the 
Augen ſtable; but, at the ſame time, were expoſed 
to all the inconveniences and dangers which neceſ- 
farily attend an attack upon cloiſtered ignorance and 
intereſted bigotry. In this age, we enjoy what theſe 
men only beheld in idea, and in hope; and that for 
which they ſtruggled hard, that we, their chiidren, 
might inherit. We now have entered into their la- 
bours. Sitting under our vine, the rights of human 
nature are both underſtood and eſteemed. The 
right of private judgment is now no longer aſſerted 
only in corners. The immediate dependence of the 
human underſtanding and conſcience on God alone 
is generally confeſſed. The diſtinction between the 
kingdom of Chriſt, and the nations of this world, is 


_ almoſt univerſally acknowledged. And the defence 


of perſecution is abandoned by all; a few only 
excepted, who, permitted of God, through the 
force of ignorance, prejudice or intereſt, to employ 
their mouths and pens in the ſervice of the old mur- 
derer, ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of removing from 
political conſtitutions every thing, which men of 
ſuch a temper might lay hold of, in any future 
period, for kindling the flames of perſecution in 
the European kingdoms, RE; 
2. At the Reformation, the incorporated ſyſtem 
was ſo cloſely connected with the 7itles, which 
chriſtian princes had to their crowns, that the cham- 
pions of reformation had too good reaſon to fear 
that their reſpective ſovereigns would view their at- 
tempt in the light of a rebellion. Facts afterward 
ſhewed that they were not miſtaken. But, in this 
age, no ſuch object of diſcouragement can preſent 
itſelf to any European legiſlature. Every ſovereign 
knows, that his royal titles are not ſo cloſely con- 
nected with any religious ſyſtem, that he ſhould: 
have any thing to fear from the legal abolition of 
incorporations, 
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WS incorporations. Happy is it for Great Britain, tliat 
= her monarchs, continuing proteſtants, are not be- 


* holden to any religious ſyſtem, for their right to ſway 
= the Britiſh ſceptre. 1 . 
* 5 3. Nor is the ſad experience which all nations, 


= at one time or other, have had of the pernicious con- 
BZ ſequences of incorporations, a leſs encouraging mo- 
tive to proteſtant legiſlatures to attempt their aboli- 
tion. Though, before the Reformation, the nations 
of Europe, had been grievoully galled with that 
yoke; yet, being accuſtomed to ſlavery, they were 
inſenſible of the grievance, and couched down with 
ſo much filly patience between the two burdens of 
eivil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, that it became a hard 
taſk to convince them that they were flaves. But 
now, liberal fentiment "flouriſhes in every nation, 
popiſh as well as proteſtant. Civil liberty hath had a 
rapid progreſs. Men of all ranks and of all deno- 
minations have taſted its delicious ſweets; and 
therefore have their eyes open on every object which 
has even the remoteſt tendency either to enlarge or 
abridge it. It has been ſhewn, that aboliſhing in- 
corporations is a meaſure both 7% and neceſory; 
and therefore, as mankind are now awake to their 
own intereſts, it 1s more than probable, that, would 
legiſlatures ſet about it in good earneſt, it would be 
crowned with every degree of ſucceſs. 

4. We ſhall only add, that liberty to think, ſpeak 
and write is now the acknowledged privilege of 
» chriſtians; a privilege denied at the Reformation. 
Ihen, to have ſpoken againſt the moſt abſurd trick 
ok wild ſuperſtition was ordinarily puniſhed with a 
ſtake. To have heard, even the neareſt relation do 
it, and not immediately to become informer was 
= the ſure way to ſhare the ſame cruel fate. To have 
given houſe-room to the oracles of God was the 
unpardonable fin. Now, men are allowed to ſpeak. . 


and 
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and write. Freed from the galling yoke of arbitrary 


er in the ſtate, and from the no leſs grievous 
burden of prieſtly impoſition, in the church, they 
may ſafely ſuffer themſelves to be inftru&ed, may 
yield to the evidence of truth, and may liſten to the 
dictates of their own conſciences, without any to 
make them afraid. | 

If this be a juit ſtate of affairs throughout Europe, 
and eſpecially in Great Britain; a neglect to attempt 
the abolition of incorporations, and thereby to per- 
ſect the reformation, will betray a coolneſs in the 
cauſe of religion, only equalled by its own ingrati- 
tude, This age ſeems to be marked out by the pro- 
vidence of God as moſt proper for annihilating every 
relict of antichriſtian flavery, eſpecially in proteſtant 
countries. That work was ever reaſonable, and 
always neceſſary; now, it appears to be  pradticable 
and altogether expedient. 

At the Reformation, all things could not be ac- 
compliſhed at once. The Lord did not ee it proper 
to finiſh it in one generation. He is the God of 
order and not of confuſion. As he made the world 
in the ſucceſſion» of fix days, and even * worketh 


hitherto;“ fo he reſtores his church to her primitive 
purity by flow degrees, and in the courſe of ages. 


Like a wife economiſt, he hath aſſigned work for 
all his ſervants; and he << opens a great door and 
effectua]” for ſome eminent pieces of ſervice, which 
he expects they ſhould accompliſh, in thoſe ages, in 
which he calls them into being by. his. power, and 
unto action by his providence. Such a door was 
opened to the reformers; and they bravely did 
their work, even in the heat of the day. They were 
not warranted: to attempt the work of ſucceeding 
generations. While an unerring providence ſet 
them their taſk, it ſhut the door againſt their inter- 
. with that which was reſerved for their ſons 
unborn, 


N E J 
unborn, and for their childrens children. The po- 
litical {tate of Europe forbad their enterprizing the 
; 4 abolition of incorporations. She was not ripe for 
3 it, without the interpoſition of a miracle. The 
minds of mankind were ſo much under the influence 
of prejudice in favour of the old channel, in which 
things both ſacred and civil had run, during more 
than a thouſand years, that they could not, in one 
age, be fully diſengaged from the objects of their 
miſtaken attachment. The miſtreſs experience 
behoved firſt to have performed her taſk, before 
they could either thinkly juſtly or act wiſely in re- 
gard of incorporations. 

But in this age, ſhe ſeems to have finiſhed all her 
lectures upon that ſubject. Thoſe centuries, which 
have elapſed ſince the Reformation, have exhibited 
ſuch ſcenes, as ſerve to demonſtrate the noxious 
nature and fatal conſequences of incorporations: 
Ihe ſame infinitely wiſe God, who called our an- 
= ceſtors to attack the papal ſupremacy, is now di- 
recting and encouraging men of authority, by ſimi- 

4 lar providential incidents, to aſſert the fpirituality, 
* freedom and independence of Chriſt's kingdom; to 
bear witneſs to his title to ſway his own ſceptre; and 
do endeavour, in their ſeveral ſpheres of action, to 
ſettle the church on her own foundations. 
May God, who hath already laid the foundation 
the glorious Reformation, ſpeedily animate thoſe 
Aitruments for whom the honour is reſerved, to 
Spring forth the copſtone in triumph, crying, Grace! 

Brace! unto it: Amen! 
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ANSWERS TO THE MOST CONSIDERABLE OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
THE ABOLITION OF INCORPORATIONS, 


b Re: imperfect ſtate of human knowledge, and 
of the means of communicating it, render it 
impoſſible to lay down any ſubject in ſuch a manner 
as to anticipate all objections againſt it. Beſides, 
it is with the human mind in reaſoning, as it is with 
the natural eye in the act of viſion. An object may 


appear regular and beautiful from one ſtation, while 


to another, yea even to the lame, eye, placed in a 
dilterent point, it may ſeem to be an unſhapen 
block. In like manner, any object of knowledge 
may ſeem to be congruous to reaſon, at the fame 
time that others, contemplating the fame object in 
a diſadvantageous ſituation, may imagine that it is 
inconſiſtent with reaſon. In the preſent caſe, it is 
not doubted but ſome, prepoſſeſſed in favour of in- 
corporations, have piled up an heap of objections 
againſt their abolition. The author, however, after 
having viewed the ſubject in every poſſible light; 
after having ſuppoſed himſelf to be—a deſigning 
politician, —a church dignitary,—a beneficed cler- 
gyman, —a furious bigot,—a zealot for uniformity, 
—an advocate for the tradition of the elders, —and 
fifty other characters of ſimilar importance; and 
after having felt his pulſe in each of them; —is more 


confirmed concerning the wtility, neceſſity and prac. 


ticability of the meaſure. Some flight inconveni- 
ences might follow. This is no more than what 


neceſſarily attends the preſent imperfe& ſtate of 


things. But if theſe ſhould be leſs and fewer than 
ſuch as attend incorporations ordinarily; ; and ae 
the 
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the advantages to the church and ſociety countet- 
balance them (both which have been proved) no 
cowardly apprehenſions ought to ſtand one moment 
in the way of executing ſo neceſſary, —ſo falutary 
a ſcheme. But that nothing may appear to be de- 
ſignedly wanting, we hall attempt anſwers to the 
molt plauſible objections againſt it. 


SECT. I. 


U THAT THE ABOLITION OF INCORPORATIONS WOULD 
ABRIDGE ROYAL PREROGATIVE, AND ENDANGER THE 
SAFETY OF RELIGION,” —ANSWERED. 


HOSE who imagine, in the ſpirit of falſe 
patriotiſm, that the conſtitutional prerogatives 
of the prince are unfriendly to the liberty of the 
ſubject, deſerve contempt. thoſe who attempt to 
perſuade mankind that it is fo, merit the reſentment 
of both the prince and his people. Jult prerogative 
is eſſentially neceſſary for the protection of right, 
and the execution of juſtice. The rights of the 
ſovereign and of the ſubject muſt riſe or fall together. 
We may therefore ſuppoſe, that not only the de- 
voted ſlaves of prerogative, but even the ſober 
friends of the rights, both of princes and their people 
wall be jealous of the meaſure propoſed, as tending 
to abridge that power, circa ſacra, which the Eu- 
ropean nations, ever ſince their erection, have tamely 
yielded to their ſovereigns. Such will object © that 


the abolition of incorporations would leiſen that 


power and influence which princes have always 
claimed over eccleſiaſtical perſons; and that, be- 
N 7 2 ſides, 


l 


ſides, it would abridge, if not annihilate their au- 
thority in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes.” 

Nor are thoſe deſerving of leſs contempt, who in 
the ſpirit of deiſm and modern latitudinarianiſm 
affect to think that all princes ought to be the ſons 
of Gallio; that the legitlative and executive powers 
ought to act with the moſt perfect indifterence to- 
wards all religion, true as well as falſe; and that 
they ought to give no preference, even to that pro- 
feſſion of religion, which, according to their beſt 
lights, they approve for themſelves, and account 
to be moſt deſerving the choice of every good man. 
Perſons, who eſteem religion, and account 1t of the 
laſt importance to themſelves; who have ſtudied 
and known the excluſive right which chriſtianity 
has to be accounted, received and profeſſed as the 
only true religion; and who are alarmed at the 
growth of deiſm in Europe ;—may fear, that the 
abolition propoſed would gratify the withes of a 
certain deſcription of men, who, if the tendency of 
their writings be a juſt commentary on the penchant 
of their hearts, give reaſon to think that the reſto- 
ration of Paganiſm and the revival of the lulian age 
would be very agreeable to them. Such pious cha- 
racters may object © that the abolition of incorpo- 
rations would put chriſtianity, which alone has a 
right to be profeſſed and patronized, on a level with 
every falſe religion; that it would tie up the hands 
of both the legiſlative and executive powers, in 
chriſtian nations, from poſitively patronizing the 
cauſe of chriſtianity; and that it would contradict 
the doctrine of all the proteſtant churches, in their 
articles and confeſſions concerning the authority of 
the ruling powers about eccleſiaſtical objects.“ 

As a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe ſeveral objections 
cannot be made without aſcertaining the nature of 
that eſtabliſhment of chriſtian churches for vow 
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che writer has declared himſelf an advocate, he begs 
the candour as well as the patience of the reader, 
while he lays open his thoughts upon the ſubject at 
ſome length. 


I. While the abolition of incorporations would 
both fly make, and peacefully leave, every prince 
the common father and guardian angel of all his fub- 
jets, according to the degree of their political and 
civil merit, „there is no branch of prerogative”” 
which any prince et to claim, which could fuſer 
by that neceſſary meaſure. That influence which 
princes claim, and ever ſince the Reformation, have 
claimed over the clergy, beyond what they have a 
juſt right unto over all other claſſes of ſubjects, is 
no other beſides what the court of Rome claimed, 
in the ages of papal tyranny and triumph over the 
nations of Europe. It is that power, which the 
chriſtian emperors claimed before papal uſurpations 
had come to their height. It is that ſame infiu- 
ence, which the biſhop of Rome appropriated, upon 


the diſſolution of the empire, and its diviſion among 


the ten kings. It is, in tine, that ſame papal power, 


- which the proteſtant princes ſeverally reſumed, when 


they wreſted their iceptres out of the hands of 
Rome's proud pontift, at the Reformation. Seeing 
the uſes he had put it unto, and fallely imagining 
that it would be of the ſame advantage to them, 
they claimed it as a prerogative of their reſpective 
crowns. During the dreary ages of pontifical en- 
croachments, the pall and the croſier were the gift 


of Rome. The right of inveſtitures was claimed 


by the popes, and yielded by many of the princes. 
In conſequence, the mitred clergy were dependent 
on the pope, and, at any time, were ready to abet 
his cauſe againſt their own ſovereigns. At the 
Reformation, therefore, the princes, who had long, 
93 | with 
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with indignation, beheld this foreign dependence, 
and its v/es, made the mitred clergy immediately 
dependent on themſelves, by reſerving to the crown 
the nomination to biſhoprics; and made the infe- 
rior eccleſiaſtics mediately their dependents, by re- 
taining and confirming the right of patronage to 
biſhops, chapters and lay patrons. 

But though ſome princes have availed themſelves 
of this univerſal and ſervile dependence of the in- 
corporated clergy upon themſelves, to carry forward 
meaſures hoſtile to the peace and proſperity of the 
nation, ſubverſive of public liberty, and eventually 
ruinous, as well as ſcandalous to the church; yet 
no wiſe, no virtuous prince ever uled ſo muil- 
chievous a tool of government. He who has ever 
dared to do it, has always made himſelf ſuſpected 
to his ſubjects; rendered his meaſures contemptible; 
and haſtened the decline, and ſometimes the tall, of 
his own greatneſs. 

No wonder! Such a dependence is founded on 
injuſtice; and every fabric, ſo founded, will ſooner 
or later fall upon, and bury in its ruins the man 
who imprudently ſeeks for ſhelter under it. No 
monarch can have right to bribe one part of his 
ſubjects, by beſtowing upon them the ſpoils of pri- 
vate or public property, to become the tools of court 
intrigue, Yet, this 1s done in all incorporated 
churches. Their revenues are often paid their 
clergy by thoſe who never employed them, and 
againſt whoſe liberties they ſell themſelves, in order 
to purchaſe that reward of unrighteouſneſs. It fol- 
lows, theretore, that were incorporations aboliſhed, 
princes would only loſe what never was of any real 
ule and advantage to them. Yea, they would be gain- 
ers. While the undue influence of the crown would 
ceaſe, they would be no more tempted by that ob- 
ject, to hurt themſelves, tarniſh the glory of their 
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crowns, and injure their ſubjects, by employing the 
pretended miniſters of heaven to enſlave their ſub- 
jects on earth. 

But it does not hence follow that they would loſe 
any degree of due influence over the miniſters of 
Chriſt in their dominions. No; they would reap 
ſervices from them much more important than ever 
were, or could be performed by an incorporated 
clergy. Theſe being bound to abet inditterently 
the tyrannic intrigues, as well as the patriotic plans 
of the court; and being ſeldom needed or employed, 
but in the former; are, when called upon, always 
juſtly ſuſpected by all the other deſcriptions of ſub- 
jects, in the nation. The public takes the alarm; 
and the conſequence ordinarily is, —even the beſt 
ſchemes, inſtead of being promoted, are retarded, 
and often ruined, through their interference. But 
were incorporations at an end, miniſters, being 
wholly independent of undue influence, and being 
bound by all the ties of patriotiſm, loyalty and reli- 
gion, would act with vigour, and without ſuſpicion, 


in the cauſe of their prince and of their country. 


. Being the miniſters of peace and the public teachers 
of chriſtianity, they would pray for the peace of 
their country; they would preach peace and practiſe 
it. They would demonſtrate by their lives, as well 
as by their doctrine, that chriſtianity inſpires loyalty, 
and that the honour due to the image of God's 
authority, on earth, is ſtrictly connected with the 
tear of God himſelf, in heaven, and with an entire 
and conſcientious ſubjection to the authority of the 
Redeemer at his right-hand. They would be al- 
ways true patriots. Actuated by the love of God, 
they could not but love his vicegerent, and zealouſly 
abet all his acts of government for the good of their 
fellow ſubjects, and for the intereſt of thoſe flocks 
over which the Holy Ghoſt,” not the civil ma- 
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giſtrate, hath made them biſhops.” Devoted to 
their ſervice, they would be conſcientiouſly attached 
to every meaſure of political adminiſtration, which 
has a tendency to make them ſecure, eaſy and pro- 
ſperous in ſociety, in order that, without diſtraction, 
they may attend to the important concerns of reli- 
gion. No more would the clergy of one ſect only 
be the devoted friends of the prince. As every 
deſcription of chriſtians would have their natural, 
civil and religious rights fully ſecured to them; and 
further, would meet with public encouragement, in 
proportion as they ſhould excel, in realizing chriſti- 
anity, by performing all the ſubſtantial duties of 
religion and patriotiſm ; their miniſters would vie 
with one another in acts of public, as well as of 

private utility; and, by their inſtructions and ex- 
_ ample, would excite and animate their flocks to do 
the ſame. 

In the preſent ſtate of things, the caſe is far other- 
wiſe. The rewards of rapacity and unrighteouſnels 
are rigidly exacted of the ſubject without diſtinction, 
and paid to the clergy of the incorporated ſect, in or- 
der that they may inſultingly crow over every other 
religious denomination, Is it in the power of hu- 
man nature to be ſincerely attached to the ſervice of 
a government, whoſe adminiſtration is ſo marked 
with partiality? Thank God! Even in theſe circum- 
ſtances, proteſtant diſſenters have always approved 
themſelves faithful, —often, the moſt faithful to vir- 
tuous adminiſtrations, even in the moſt trying eaſes. 
But what would theſe ſons of liberty and righteous 
zeal not do, —what indeed would not all do, were 


liberty and right properly ſecured to them, without 
theſe provoking diſcriminations! 


II. By the aboliſhing of inc the 
© &UPREMACY of the prince, over all cauſes eccle- 
ſiaſtical, would indeed ceaſe. But what then! 


I. Would 
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1. Would he loſe any dignity which he, of right, 
ought to claim? In this age of liberty and common- 
ſenſe, it cannot be ſaid. No potentate has a right 
to diate to the underſtanding and to controul the 
conſcience of one man, in things of pure revelation. 
How much leſs of a whole nation, or of a whole 
empire! Can he anſwer tor his ſubjects at the dread 
tribunal of God? Can he endure cternal puniſhment 
for them, in cafe he diQate falſehood for truth, and 
force them into the paths of rebellion againſt their 
Maker and their Redeemer? Can he find ſecurity 
to ten or twelve millions of fouls, that they ſhall 
be indemniſied, and kept aliogether without harm, 
in caſe he abuſe his high claim? Has he a right to 
conſider himſelf as the only rational and accountable 
creature in his dominions; and to treat all mankind, 
within the reach of his ſceptre, as beaſts, which 
have no underſtanding? 

2. Would he loſe any thing which he may Ho- 
nourably claim? 1 his can be affirmed with as little 
conſiſtency and reſpect for majeſty. The pope 
claims to be ſupreme head over all cauſes ecclch- 
allical, or to have all ſuch cauſes ultimately referred 
to him for deciſion, as ſupreme judge. This very 
claim is allowed, by all proteitants, to mark him 
out as the“ man of fin,” who, while claiming a 
right to controul the conſciences of Chriitendom, 
$ ſitteth in the temple of God, and exalteth himſelf 
above all that is called God, or is worſhipped.” 
Now, ſhall it be reckoned a prerogative, worthy of 
proteſtant princes,—of Britiſh princes, to. ſucceed 
that old friar in all the arrogance of his pride, and 
in all the blaſphemy of his faſtidious claims? Do 
their intereſted flatterers conſult their honour or 
their ſafety, when they confer upon them one of 
the incommunicable prerogatives of the Deity him- 
telt? Do they know what they are doing, when they 
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make their own princes, whom God has mercifully 
delivered from papal uſurpations, ſharers with the 
court of Rome, in the guilt of ſimilar uſurpations? 
Can they be ignorant, that for ſuch encroachments 
on the prerogative of the Moiſt High, Heaven's 
heavy wrath hath already fallen on * church of 
Rome, and will never ceaſe to purſue her, till all 
the earth hear the angelic voice, crying, —* Baby- 
lon the Great is fallen, is fallen, and is become the 
habitation of devils!” “ 
. Would majeſty loſe any thing which it may 
wiſely claim? Hiſtory forbids this alſo to be affirmed. 
ver ſince that prerogative was raſhly aſſumed by 
Henry VIII. no Britith prince ever claimed it, and 
availed himſelf of it, without fixing an indelible 
ſtain upon his memory, which even his beſt and 
wiſeſt actions could never efface. What is blame- 
worthy in the long, auſpicious reign of the cele- 
brated Elizabeth, beſides her clatming this branch 
ot prerogative; and her acting, too much like her 
royal father, up unto the tyrannic ſpirit of 1t? Did 
it not make James I. ridiculous to foreigners, and 
the Merry-Andrew of his own ſubjects? Did it not 


bring Charles I. to the block? Did it not render 


the reign of the ſecond Charles diſhonourable to 
himſelf, and ſuperlatively inauſpicious to the wor— 
thieſt part of all his ſubjects? Did it not chace the 
ſecond James from the throne, and ſend the royal 
family of Stuart into ignominious exile? And, in 
fine, has the illuſtrious race of princes which now 
ſo auſpiciouſly ſways the Britiſh ſceptre, and has 
been always too much attached to the honour of 
God, and too attentive to the welfare of their ſub- 
jects, ever to avail themſelves of that claim, been, 
on that account, leſs illuſtrious, leſs ſovereign 
princes than thoſe of the former tyrannic race? 

Were 
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Were incorporations juſt now aboliſhed, the pro- 
teſtant ſovereigns in Europe would {till inherit every 
thing that is ſubſtantial and worthy of their royalty, 
in that branch of their prerogative. That coſtly 
gem, freed from an inglorious ſpeck, would ſhine 
with much more radiance and true beauty. At the 
Reformation, they found it neceſſary, to aſſert their 
right to be the lovereigns of eccleſiaſtics as well as 
of every other deſcription of their ſubjects; and as 
theſe had very often greatly diſturbed ſociety, by 
appealing eccleſiaſtical cauſes to Rome, they lauda- 
bly put a ſtop to that ablurd and rebellious practice, 
by providing that thele cauſes ſhould in future be 
finally decided at home. Now, the abolition of 
incorporations ſtill leaves that right with princes. 
Though ſovereigns cannot, without uſurping upon 
the authority of God and the rights of conſcience, 
be the ultimate judges in things purely eccleſiaſtical, 
or bring them for deciſion to their tribunals; yet 
they can do every thing which wiſe, political and 
pious princes will do, and ought to do. They will 
provide that theſe cauſes be finally determined 
among the parties concerned in them. They will 
prevent diſorders, tumults and every act of injuſtice 
among the parties. And they will, with an impar— 
tial hand, puniſh every act of delinquency againſt 
the order and laws of ſociety. 

Indeed, were incorporauons removed, ccclefjaſti- 
cal cauſes, however important they may be in 


themſelves, and to the parties concerned in them, 


in regard to another world, would become per- 
tealy innocent, as far as civil ſociety is connected 
with them. On that account, they would become 
as unworthy of royal interference as ary of thoſe 
harmleſs controverſies, which are daily Harting up, 
and with much decency agitated among he diflerent 
ſects of the literati in the philoſophical world. Nor 
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would majeſty ſuffer any more from its ceaſing te 
act as ſovereign umpire in the former, than it does 
in the latter "caſe. Incorporations alone, makin 

theſe cauſes firſt dangerous to ſociety, and formida- 
ble to its civil rulers, by engaging the ſecular in- 
tereſts and the inflamed paſſions of mankind in 
them, ſwells them into that degree of importance, 
which ranks them with objects, worthy the mo- 
narch's attention and officious interference. How 
impolitic in the extreme mult it be, to make even 
the moſt innocent and harmleſs things, the moſt 
hurtful, merely that the executive part of govern- 
ment may find employment! How abſurd to raiſe a 
political ſtorm, only that royalty may diſplay its au- 
_ thority in vainly attempting to {mooth thoſe ſwelling 
billows, which its own improper interference had 
raiſed? And how unreaſonable to object to the abo- 
lition of that which has been proved to be ſo emi- 
nently hurtful, both to civil and religious ſociety, 
merely becauſe it would eaſe ſovereigns of the 
trouble of extinguiſhing thoſe flames which it ne- 
ceſſarily kindles among their ſubjects! 


III. The ſerious chriſtian, whoſe heart ſympathe- 
tically trembles for the ark of God, has no reaſon 
to be alarmed for the ſafety of chriſtianity. He 
need not fear, that, were incorporations aboliſhed, 
infidelity would triumph, and deiſts obtain their 
wiſhes. There is no reaſon to object, “ that chriſ- 
tianity, which alone, on account of its divine cha- 
racter, has a right to political patronage, would be 
put, or left on a level with impoſture and fuper- 
ſtition.“ 

No! Chriſtianity can never be on a level with any 
falſe religion. Her own intrinſic worth raiſes her 
infinitely above all,—even the moſt ſpecious and 
the beſt guarded ſyſtem of impoſture. The Hicn- 
EST 
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£sT himſelf has always guarded her rich treaſures; 
and ever will preſerve her ſacred foundations. Le- 
gions of devils. pouring from the gates of hell, cannot 
prevail againſt her. Craft, aided by cruelty, cannot 
move her from her joundation; nor detach a ſingle 
ſtone from her ſuperſtructure. Her weapons, it is 
true, are not carnal, but ſpiritual; but they are 
always, and in every conflict, greatly triumphant. 
No daring foe could ever pluck the laurel from 
her brow; or ſnatch the palm from her hand. Her 

reateſt enemies cannot endure the eftulgence of 
her ſhield; nor ceaſe from trembling at the ſhaking 
of her ſpear. She beholds them flying her ap- 
proaches with precipitate ſteps; and, at a {afe 
diſtance, collecting their ſcattered remains. Theſe 
her friends always find, either deeply entrenched 
in the howling deſert of ignorance and error, behind 
a ſtrong breaſt-work of political arrangements and 
penal ſtatutes; or ſneaking away into the fortreſs of 
prejudice, which, with unavailing pains, they labour 
to render impregnable by all the contemptible arts of 
ſophiſtry, and by all the mock artillery of profane 
wit and ſarcaſtic railery. 

But the anxious friends of incorporations will 
think that they have ſtill reaſon to object, + that if 
theſe were aboliſhed, chriltianity would be left unon 
a level with every falſe religion that might dare to 
ſhew its hideous form among the ambitious dema- 
gogues, or the mad enthuſiaſts of a nation,” 

e anſwer, No: and the reatons will be affigned, 
with more propriety, under the next article. 

Meanwhile, there is, it is preſumed, reaſon ro 
alledge, that incorporations are the only things that 
tink, or can fink chriſtianity to a level with any 
talſe religion. | 

Impoſture is deſtitute of a firm foundation of its 
own to ſtand upon. However ſpecious it may ap- 
pear 


WS 


pear to be, it cannot abide the eye of the examiner; 
Reaſon revolts at it; and revelation condemns it. 
Its only dependence, therefore, is upon ſomething 
adventitious. It naturally turns its eye to political 
authority, and the power of the ſword. Deſtitute 
of arguments, it can only force its way by ſanguinary 
laws. Theſe it procures, by all its own arts of fal- 
lacy and fraud, to be enacted againſt recufants and 
diſſenters. Cruel laws and prepoſterous meaſures 
are ever in its ſuit. Injuſtice is the foundation of 
its throne. Ruthleſs tyranny is its ſceptre. Inca- 
pable of ſubſiſting but by plunder and rapine, it 
robs mankind of all their rights. At its tribunals, 
even the rights of conſcience cannot be redeemed at 
a leſs ranſom than that of mens lives. 

In all theſe reſpects incorporations level chriſtia- 
nity with baſe impoſture. Though the religion of 
Jesus be the only revealed religion on earth, and 
is entitled to build her throne on the ruins of im- 
poſture in every poſlible ſhape; yet let it not be 
once ſaid, that ſhe ever clatmed, or ever permitted 
any of her friends to claim, to build her kingdom on 
the ruins of natural juſtice, and the wreck of man- 
kind's inviolable rights! Let none of either her 
miſtaking friends or her deſigning foes dare to 


affirm, that ſhe authorizes any deſcription of chriſti- 


ans to build even their pureſt profeſſion of attach- 
ment to her doctrines and inſtitutions, on the ſu- 
perſedure of the rights of one individual, whether 
he be her devoted friend, or her determined foe! 
NEMINI NOCEAS is her device armorial. © Thou 
ſhalt not kill.” —< Thou ſhalt not fteal.” ! Thou 
ſhalt not even covet”? are her laws. But wherever 
chriſtianity is incorporated with the political conſti- 
tution of any nation, and the national profeſſion of 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 1s enforced by penal laws, 
which provide that every ſubject, whether he be 

convinced 
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convinced or not of its orthodoxy, ſhall profeſs 
himſelf a believer in it, under pain of forte ing life, 
or even the leaſt conſiderable part of his property; 
—ſhe is inſtantly metamorphoſed into a public rob- 
ber, and, as ſuch, 1s expoſed to the hatred of hea- 
thens and the execration of all her enemies. She 
is no more that laſt and belt gitt of God to men;— 
that true chriſtianity, which, in the ſcriptures, her 
only glaſs, [miles with benignity upon all the rights 
of mankind. No! ?* 11s as a dragon, called by her 
facred name. Let it even be admitted, that the 
incorporated ſyſtem is the moſt orthodox exhibition 
of chriſtianity; yet, being thus incorporated, it 
ceales, ip e to be any longer pure and unadul- 
terated. es; genuine chriſtianity lifteth up her 
voice, and crieth—Do not kill,—do not rob,—do 
not even covet. But incorporated chriſtianity, if 
the avowed principles and practices of its votaries 
can aſcertain its nature, allows them to profeſs be- 
fore the world, and to write 1t with the blood of all 
its enemies, that it authorizes them to commit every 
act of injuſtice and cruelty in order to propagate its 
tenets, perpetuate its rein, and enrich its friends! 
But, after all, may we not aſk, When and where, 
ſince the famous edi&t of Conſtantine, was Chriſti- 
anity eſtabliſhed in any of the European nations? 
That holy religion is not confined to any one ſect 
of chriſtians, nor exhauſted by its creed. Yet that 
which has been the object of all the European in— 
corporations, theſe thoutind years, has been the 
peculiar creed only, of one particular deſcription of 
chriſtians. Now, theſe pretended incorporations of 
chriſtianity have not only authorized chriſtians 10 
commit violence upon the rights of mankind, who 
were enemies to, or ignorant of chriſtianity, but 
alſo upon the lives or liberties of even it beit friends, 
who, E they diſſented from the incorporated 


creed 
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creed in ſome of its articles, were notwithſtanding; 
much nearer the true, ſcriptural idea of that divine 
religion than their privileged perſecutors. Thus, 
chriſtianity is ſunk even below the level of the very 
worſt religions, which ever diſgraced mankind. 
What falſe religion ever turned about and devoured 
its own children! Did even the many headed mon- 
ſters of ancient Paganiſm devour its own offspring? 
Did it command the votaries of Jove to murder the 
worſhippers of Apollo? Did ever any of the heathen 
themſelves ſo far forget the reverence they had for 
it, as to affirm that it did? But incorporations 
make chriſtianity turn indiſcriminately upon her 
beſt friends and her worſt enemies; yea, to commit 
violence upon herſelf, as profeſſed and exhibited 
by her beſt friends, ind to devour them, together 
with the fleſh of her own arm! 

But we confeſs, that we have ſpoken improperly, 
when, in compliance with vulgar prejudice, we have 
talked of the eſtabliſhment of chr; i/tianity. That 
holy religion is naturally incapable of any eſtablith- 
ment, befide that which the Divine Spirit always 
gives it by the irreſiſtible force of its own evidence, 
both external and internal, in the underſtandings 
and conſciences of chriſtians. It is the vRoFEs8I0N 
ot chriſtianity alone, which is capable of an in- 
corporation. Now, the profeſſion of the chriitian 
religion may either be general or particular. It is 
general when chriſtians make profeſſion of it, as it 
is exhibited in the holy ſcriptures, without any re- 
gard to the particular creed of any particular church, 
or deſcription of chriſtians. It is particular, when 
any church makes profeſſion of chriſtianity, accord- 
ing to their own idea of it, as that is exhibited in 
their own particular and characterizing ſymbol, or 
confeſſion of faith.——This neceſſary diſtinction being 
premiſed, 
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premiſed, we ſhall join the two following obſer- 
vations. 
1. The general profeſſion of chriſtianity never 


was incorporated in any empire or nation ſince the 


firſt edicts of Conſtantine. The edicts, in the latter 
years of his reign, and in the reigns of his ſons and 
ſucceſſors were not general, but particular incorpo- 
rations of certain ſects, who diſputed by turns for 
them, in order to kill and devour one another. 
Wherefore, had Conſtantine's general edicts not 
been precluſive, and armed with penal ſanctions 
againſt the perſons and juſt rights of thoſe, who 
could not at firſt, with the concurrence of their un- 
derſtandings and conſciences, become converts to 
chriſtianity, they would have been unqueſtionably 
right. Much was in his power to do for the pro- 
feſſion and the profeſſors of that holy religion, with- 
out diſgracing it, by making them robbers of others 
rights. Much he might have done for rendering 
the profeſſion of it both ſafe, and even honourable, 
without converting it into a falſe and lying profeſ- 
ſion, importing that chriſtianity licences its friends 
to fatten on the ſpoils of its enemies. 
Chriſtianity indeed, on account of its divine 
original, has an excluſive right to be both profeſſed 
and patronized? But by whom? By none ſurely but 
thoſe, who know and acknowledge that right. With 
contempt, that holy . rejects that ſictitious 
right, for which ſome of its pretended friends ſo 
warmly contend, to be profeſſed and openly avowed 
by thoſe who are blind to its evidence. It pro- 
nounces all ſuch profeſſors, hypocrites; and all who 
forcibly extort ſuch a profeſſion, perſecutors and. 
murderers. Conſtantine, therefore, acted laudably, 


— 


both when, from conviction, he embraced and pro- 


feſſed chriſtianity himſelf; and when he patronized 
the profeſſion of it by others, by every poſſible en- 
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couragement, which he could hold up, conſiſtent 
with private right, the laws of civil ſociety, and 
the genius of the chriſtian religion itſelf. But that 
ſame religion bound his hands from aſſerting and 
ſupporting a right which it reprobates, —a right to 
be profeſſed by thoſe, who ſaw not its evidence, and 
could only be dragged to its altars by the chains of 
violence. 

It is no leſs true, that no falſe religion can have 
a right to be profeſſed or patronized. No lie can 
have a right to be patronized by the delegated 

wers of the God of eternal truth. A religion 
muſt be right, before it can have a right to be pro- 
feſſed or encouraged. Conſtantine, therefore, acted 
virtuouſly, when he renounced the profeſſion of 
paganiſm himſelf; and when he availed himſelf of 
every mean, which the goſpel allows, and which 
truth and juſtice consent 3, to perſuade others to 
abandon it. But if he proceeded to violence; if 
he invaded the rights of human nature in the caſe 
of any, who did not ſee the evidence of chriſtianity, 


and were, on that account, morally incapable of 


making a profeſſion of it, as true, and the only true 
religion, without lying to both God and man; or 
if he invaded private right, by penal laws, ſuſpend- 
ing the enjoyment of civil property and privileges 
upon the condition of embracing chriſtianity ;—if 
he did any, or all of theſe, he went beyond the line 
which chriſtianity had marked out to him; and his 
profeſſion of it became a lie upon it. It no where 
authorizes fallible mortals, of any rank whatever, 


and however much convinced in their own minds, 


to intrude upon the ſeat of God's moral government 
in the boſoms of other men; to ſnatch the reins of 
moral controul out of his hands; and by ſanguinary 
laws, to force accountable beings to lie to the Holy 


Ghoſt. It no where warrants any to violate the 


laws 
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laws of juſtice, by depriving any of the ſons of A- 
dam of their property or their lives, merely becauſe, 
not having yet perceived the wiſdom of chriſtianity, 
they are morally incapable of making a true pro- 
feſſion of her right to univerſal empire; and, yet, 
are too honeſt to make a falſe one. But all perſe- 
cutors ſay, that chriſtianity allows all this; and that 
it is their godly zeal for its rights, which prompts 
them to perpetrate all this. They lie. Their pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity is therefore a lie againſt it. 

2. All the incorporations of modern Europe are 
particular eſtabliſhments.—lt is not the profeſſion 
of chriſtianity, according to the idea given of it in 
the New Teſtament, which is incorporated with 
the political conſtitution in any country of Europe; 
but it is the profeſſion of that holy religion, accord- 
ing to the view given of it in ſome particular ſyſtem, 
ſymbol, or confeſſion of faith. 

Upon the ſlighteſt view of theſe, it is plain, that 
the exhibition of that holy religion in ſome ſymbols, 
differs eſſentially, in ſome articles, from that in 
others. Is chriſtianity, therefore, vague and various? 
God forbid! All this variety and contrariety ariſe 
from the different views, which different men, under 
the influence of different prejudices and. paſſions 
(chiefly, indeed, occaſioned by incorporations) have 
gotten of it. It is, therefore, certain, that no one 
profeſſion of hriſtianity, in the eyes of thoſe of 
other profeſſions, is compleat; and that no one 
profeſſional ſymbol ſo far monopolizes the whole of 
chriſtianity, ſo as to leave no ſhare of it to others. 

It is hence plain, that a particular incorporation 
is not an eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity. It is only 
an incorporation of a particular creed, which is re- 
puted by all other deſcriptions of chriſtians, adhering 
to oppoſite ſymbols, to be a defeQtive exhibition of 
chriſtianity. Beſides, admitting the compleatneſs 
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of the exhibition; one deſcription of chriſtians can 
never excluſively poſſeſs themſelves of all the chriſ- 
tianity in the world, leaving no ſhare of that trea- 
ſure to other denominations. They alſo doubtleſs 
poſſeſs leſs or more of it, proportionably as their 
profeſſional creeds are more or leſs conformable to 
the idea of it in revelation. If this be juſt, it fol- 
lows, that the incorporation of one creed, however 
compleat, is no eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity or of 
the profeſſion of it. Not of chriſtianity, becauſe, 
though it were allowed that the religion of the in- 
corporated ſect is eſtabliſhed, the very act of incor- 
poration puts chriſtianity under a public, parlia- 
mentary interdiction, as ſhe is found in the creeds 
of other denominations.—Not of the profeſſion of 
it, becauſe, notwithſtanding one particular profeſ- 
ſion be patronized, every other profeſſion, even of 
the ſame articles, becauſe they are preſented in a 
different form, is put under the ban of national au- 
thority, and prohibited under certain penalties. 
Beſides, the ſuppoſed compleat exhibition of chriſ- 
tianity, which is honoured with an incorporation, 
by that very incorporation ceaſes to be compleat! 
Ves; it lies againſt chriſtianity, by avowing that 
ſne allows her friends to turn their backs, even 
upon herſelf, if ſhe be in any inſtance profeſſed de- 
fectively by others, and to murder their perſons or 


rob their treaſures, becaule they conſcientiouſly do 
ſo! | | 


IV. The abolition of incorporations by no means 
infers the annihilation of all civil eſtabliſhments and 
legal ſecurities in favour of religious profeſſions. 
None have any reaſon to object, - That the meaſure 
propoſed would bind up the hands of the legiſlative 
and executive powers, in chriſtian nations, from 
publicly 
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publicly and poſitively patronizing the profeſſion of 
chriſtianity among their chriſtian ſubjects.” 

The very reverle is the caſe. We avow, © That 
chriſtianity being the only and true religion of re- 
velation on earth, hath an inherent and excluſive 


Tight to be profeſſed by all the ſons of Adam; that 


every profeſſion of it ought to be patronized and 
eſtabliſhed by the ruling powers of every chriſtian 
nation, in exact proportion, as thele powers, 
judging for themſelves only, view theſe profeſſions 
more or leſs perfect and agreeable to the idea of it, 
given in the oracles of revelation; and that were 
incorporations aboliſhed, the civil powers, inſtead 
of having their authority and influence abridged, 
would find themſelves more at liberty to ſerve the 
intereſts of religion effectually, than ever they have 
done fince the age of Conſtantine.” 

1. © Chriſtianity being the only true religion of 
revelation, hath an inherent and excluſive right to 
be profeſſed by every ſon of Adam.” | 

The truth of this propoſition cannot be doubted 
by any, who without prejudice, and an unworthy 
attachment to ſome ſpeculative ſcheme, or practical 
courſe of libertiniſm, has read and duly conſidered 
the many judicious productions of this age, in de- 
fence of chriſtianity,. againſt the repeated illiberal 
attacks of pretended freethinkers and infidels. No 
religion, falſely boaſting of a revelation from the 
Father of lights, can have a right to be profeſſed. 
Who ever dared to affirm that a lie hath a right to 
be told and avowed? The teller had indeed a right 
to have examined into the truth or falſehood of it, 
before he told it; but having affirmed it, he hath 
tranſgreſſed the laws of juſtice as well as truth. His 


| Ignorance and precipitation could never confer a 


right to lie; and his fin is proportioned to the 
means. he had of being aſcertained of the truth, and 
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his diligence in the uſe of theſe means. As truth 
alone hath an inherent right to be told; ſo the true 
religion alone poſſeſſeth an excluſive title to be pro- 
feſſed and publicly avowed. 

But ought every ſon of Adam to profeſs chriſti- 
anity, whether he apprehend its evidence, or not ? 
We anſwer, — The queſtion implies an abſurdity. 
What is it for any to profeſs the chriſtian religion ? 
Is it not to avow that he believes that it is true upon 
evidence? And can he do fo, in conſiſtency with 
veracity, before he perceive its evidence? Can any 
man be in duty bound to make a lie? Yet every 
man is bound, by the open and avowed pretenſions, 
which chriſtianity itſelf makes of its being the only 
true religion, to examine with attention, candour 
and impartiality, its evidence and the grounds of 
its high claim. If, after examination, he embrace 
and make profeſſion of it, he acts in a manner wor- 
thy of that religion which he now believes. It 1s 
all light,—all evidence; and condemns the man 
who profeſſes himſelf its votary upon grounds infe- 
rior to full conviction. If he be blind to its evi- 
dence; and if, rejecting that holy religion, he em- 
brace and make profeſſion of one, falſely profeſling 
itſelf to be divine; he avows a couplet of lies. He 
ſays, that chriſtianity, after examination of its evi- 
dence 1s falſe: and that a falſe religion is true. His 
guilt therefore, before the God of truth, is propor- 
tionate to the means he had of diſcovering truth 
and avoiding miſtakes; and to the degree of his own 
diligence in the due uſe of theſe means. He may 
be ſincere; but as the matter of his profeſſion is 
falſehood; and the reaſons of his making it are ig- 
norance, prejudice and precipitation; the ſincerity 
of his heart cannot wholly excuſe his crime, much 
leſs juſtify his profeſſion, and entitle him to affirm 
falſehoods in the preſence of the God of truth. 
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2. Every profeſſion of chriſtianity ought to be 
patronized and eſtabliſhed by the ruling powers of 
every chriſtian nation, in exact proportion as theſe 
powers, judging for themſelves only, view theſe 
profeſſions more or leſs perfect, and - Irng'y to 
the idea given of it in the oracles of revelation.” 

Were it not for prejudice, ariſing from early 
ideas, and early attachments to incorporated ſects 
and ſyſtems, this propoſition would appear evident 
at firſt view. It is even capable of proof from the 
only principle, upon which the advocates of incor- 
porations dare to ſtand forth in their defence. 
The incorporated ſyſtem, ſay they, is a true and 
genuine exhibition of chriſtianity. The ruling 
powers therefore, ought to do every thing, con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice, Pr the truth; but nothing 
againſt her.” Perfectly juſt! But is truth wholly 
confined to the incorporated exhibition of chriſti- 
anity? Is there no particle of truth, no beam of that 
ſfoul-cheering luminary to be found in the avowed 
creeds of other denominations? Can the ruling 
powers diſcharge their duty to truth, by cheriſhing 
her only in one creed, and cruſhing her in all others? 
Is this to do every thing for the truth and nothing 
againſt her? Or, is ſhe only truth, when ſhe figures 
in national articles, is enthroned in an act of incor- 
poration, and is ſurrounded by a body-guard of 
penal laws? No! She is not a creature of law! She 
is not conjured into exiſtence by votes and eſtabliſhed 
by. ſtatutes! She is immutable; and claims, in her 
own right, the honour of being both generally 
profeſſed and publicly patronized. As therefore 
every profeſſion of chriſtianity is truth, as far as 
the matter of it agrees with its ſcriptural architype; 
it has an indiſputable claim upon the ruling and in- 
fluencing powers, for protection and patronage, as 
far as the coincidence of its matter with the original 
idea of chriſtianity extends. And as even thoſe 
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profeſſions, which in their matter, are defective, 
are, notwithſtanding, declarations of the truth of 
chriſtianity in general; and avowals, that the deno- 
minations, who make theſe profeſſions, believe 
chriſtianity to be the only true religion, they are, 
in that reſpect, true; and as ſuch, they claim protec- 
tion and patronage. 

It therefore follows, that if truth have an intrin- 
fic worth, and on that account, an inherent right 
to be told and avowed; and it men, in every cha- 
rater, are bound to abet, and to the utmoſt of 
their power to patronize truth; the legiſlative, exe- 
cutive and influencing powers of every chriſtian 
nation, as far as they apprehend that the Bible idea 
of chriſtianity is maintained and profefled by any 
ſociety, are under the ſtricteſt obligations to en- 
courage and eſtabliſh that ſociety, and to protect 
and patronize its profeſſion. Inſtead of eſtabliſhing 
one deſcription of chriſtians by an incorporation 
of it with the political conſtitution of the nation, 
thereby giving it horns to puſh, and talons to tear 
all other religious ſocieties of fellow-chriſtians, by 
disfranchiſements, diſqualifications, and other en- 
gines of injuſtice, to the utter ruin of a chriſtian 
profeſſion in them; truth, juſtice, obligations to the 
chriſtian religion, and love to the ſouls of mankind, 
call upon them to cheriſh that portion of truth, 
which, upon examination, they find to belong unto, 
and to conſtitute the ſeveral diſtinct profeſſions of 
the chriſtian religion in the nation. | 

It is true, the ſame powerful advocates call upon 
them, not to patronize, but to diſcourage that por- 
tion of falſehood or miſtake, which we ſuppoſe to 
be, in thele ſeveral profeſſions. But how? Not, 
ſurely, by acts of cruelty and injuſtice; for no 
powers whatever have right in any caſe to commit 
them. Not by dictating to the conſciences of man- 
kind, and flinging themſelves into the throne f 
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God! Civil rulers can only fit on civil tribunals; 
They ſuſtain no official character in the kingdom of 
Chriſt, nor in the court of the conſcience. Not b 

arming the reputed orthodox to kill and devour all 
whom prejudice, ignorance or intereſt may dare to 


pronounce heretics. Would the virtuous and ſound 
profeſſion of the ruling powers themſelves, * be no 
check upon error in the profeſſions of others? 
Would the public countenance and patronage given 
to truth be no check to falſehood ? Would the pu- 
blic encouragement given to learned defences of the 
truth be of ſmall uſe in rectifying miſtakes, ſup- 


preſſing error, and recovering even heretics from 
the error of their way? 


But, will ſome ſay, Does not this chain of rea- 
ſoning tend to make the ruling powers in civil ſo- 
ciety the public judges of orthodoxy; and to eſtabliſh 
it as a rule, that ſoundneſs in the faith, as judged 
of by them, is a rule of diſpenſing civil rewards 
and puniſhments. | 

We anſwer, No, not in leaſt degree! The civil 
powers, like all other men, muſt judge for them- 
ſelves what is truth, and what is falſehood, in order 
to regulate their own profeſſion of chriſtianity ; and 
like all other men of public character and influence, 
they muſt examine what their character, both as 
chriſtians and as men of influence, binds them to 
protect and patronize in the profeſſions of others. 
But this does not infer, that-reputed orthodoxy is 
the rule of diſpenſing civil rewards and puniſh- 
ments, Orthodoxy, as judged of by them, for 
themſelves, 1s indeed that which is to regulate their 
conduct toward the profeſſions of others. But in 


doing ſo, they conſider themſelves only as men of 


influence, in common with all other men of influ- 
| ence; 
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ence; not as men of ice. In the latter character 
alone, they diſpenſe civil rewards and puniſhments; 
and their rule is oNE. It is not orthodoxy, but the 
unchangeable law of equity, more or leſs diſtinctly 
engraved on the hearts of all men. 'In the former 
character alone, they, in common with all other 
perſons of influence, whether great or ſmall, judge 
of, patronize or diſcountenance the religious pro- 
feſſions of other men. They have a right to reward 
the pious chriſtian, the laborious miniſter, or the 
learned defender of chriſtianity with all the liberality 
of the generous patron; but the patron has no right 
to put the prince's hand into the pockets of thoſe, 
whoſe profeſſion he even juſtly diſcountenances, in 
order to furniſh the reward. 

Analogy ſerves to illuſtrate obſtruſe points. — 
Learning in no country was ever made a rule of diſ- 

nſing civil rewards and puniſhments. To be 
ignorant of mathematics was never reckoned a crime, 
and made matter of an indictment in any of his 
majeſty's courts of law, To encourage learning and 
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to reward learned men, legiſlature never dreamed 


that it was neceflary, to incorporate the Ariſtotelian, 
Carteſian or Newtonian philoſophy, with the poli- 
tical conſtitution of Great Britain; to make it 
criminal to teach or believe but according to the 
incorporated ſyſtem; and to give all its teachers 
revenues and livings out of the eſtates of thoſe, who 
believe in other ſyſtems. Such a wild ſcheme of 
policy, inſtead of cheriſhing literature, would recal 
all the darkneſs of the twelfth century. By encourag- 


ing the literati of every ſyſtem, or of no ſyſtem, ac- 


cording to their different degrees of literary merit, 
learning 1s fully patronized; and none have reaſon 
to arraign the ruling powers of tyranny, in dictating 
to the underſtandings of philoſophers; or of in- 
juſtice, in amercing other members of . 

order 
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order to reward thoſe, who believe and write ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed taſte. Sir Iſaac Newton 
was juſtly rewarded for his great learning and uſe- 
ful diſcoveries. But though he taſted the royal 
bounty, it was the hand of the patron, not of the 
prince which conferred the reward. 

3. Were incorporations aboliſhed, the civil 
powers, inſtead of having their authority and in- 
fluence abridged, would find themſelves more at 
liberty to ſerve effectually the intereſts of true reli- 
gion, than ever they have done, ſince the days of 
Conſtantine.” 

'The truth of this propoſition, from what has 
been already ſaid, is almoſt ſelf-evident. All the 
juſt authority, which the ruling powers ever had, 
would continue with them; and a great acceſſion of 
lawful power and influence would reward them for 
the loſs of a power only to injure and tyrannize over 
the heritage of the Lord. Yes; the only thing they 
would loſe is a legal right to injure chriſtians * other 
deſcriptions, by aiding, abetting and authorizing 
the incorporated fect to devour, like Egypt's lean 
kine, all the better fed and more ſightly of their 
kind in the paſtures of the church. A happy loſs, 
this! Good princes and patriotic legiſlatures would 
account it a chief bleſſing. Pious and conſcientious 
magiſtrates, now excuſed from the intolerable hard- 
{hip of abetting injuſtice, by puniſhing the beſt men 
and the moſt induſtrious citizens, and of patroniz- 
ing abſurdity and ſuperſtition, by heaping national 
wealth on the pampered clergy of the incorporated 
ſyſtem; would ever have it in their power to act 
ultroneouſly and conſcientiouſly in the diſcharge of 
their duty, by cheriſhing or diſcouraging religious 
profeſſions, according to their conformity or diſcon- 
tormity to the original idea of chriſtianity in the 
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inſpired oracles; and according to their benign or 
malign aſpect toward the intereſts of ſociety. 

Of what power would the abolition of incorpo- 
rations deprive the ruling powers?—ls it of a power 
to cheriſh uſeful learning? 'This cannot be alledged. 
Indeed, the reverſe is the caſe. In England, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, one half of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects are ſhut out from theſe ſources of learning, the 
univerſities. Incorporations have poiſoned them; 
and, at the ſame time, ſhut their doors againſt all 
of every liberal profeſſion, unleſs they firſt pollute 
their conſciences by ſwearing theſe abſurd oaths re- 
quired at matriculation, and declare themſelves 
members of the incorporated ſect. 

Is it of a power to patronize true piety?—Their 
power and influence would be greatly enlarged. 
Now, the executive powers are often, againſt their 
conſciences, legally obliged to cheriſh impiety and 
ſcandalous wickedneſs. For example; a profane 
wretch has friends. They procure him a living, 
levied out of the eſtates of thoſe who never employed 
him. He drinks to exceſs, w—res, gaines, &c. yet 
the ruling powers protect him officially in theſe edi- 


fying practices, and patronize him with the wages 


of unrighteouſneſs. But were incorporations abo- 
liſhed, they would protect the pious man, and make 
the impious wretch to feel the effects of their virtu- 
ous diſpleaſure. For example; a miniſter has the 
charge of a flock by their own choice and conſent, 
from whom he receives a legal ſecurity. for a com- 
petent maintenance, during his good behaviour. He 
is guilty of ſome groſs immorality, ſcandalous to 
his flock, and unworthy of his own charaQer. His 
flock refuſe to ſupport him. He ſues his bond. The 
cauſe 1s civil, and is tried in a court of law. The 
jury finds the fact proved and the bond forfeited. 
Thus, the guilty 1s ſummarily puniſhed; and ſociety 
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is delivered at once from a pecuniary burden and a 


poiſonous example. 

Is it of a power to propagate the knowledge and 
profeſſion of chriſtianity !—A great acceſſion alſo 
would be made to this power, were incorporations 
aboliſhed. In the preſent ſtate of things, the ruling 
powers have their hands bound up from propagating 
chriſtianity, or any profeſſion of it but that of the 
incorporated ſect. Perhaps, this is a defective exhi- 
bition of chriſtianity; and accounted ſuch by the 
ruling powers themſelves. Yet, in ſpite of their 
convictions, they are legally bound to propagate it, 
or. none at all. But more frequently it happens, 
that perſons of influence in a nation, who are piouſly 
diſpoſed to propagate chriſtianity, pure and unadul- 
terated, are greatly diſcouraged by incorporations. 
Subjects, themſelves, of a certain nation, they muſt 
propagate, under pain of being ſuſpected of hereſy 
and rebellion, the incorporated exhibition of chriſ- 
tianity in that nation, even while they are perſuaded, 
on the beſt grounds, of its falſehood and abſurdity. 
Suppole a ſubject of France, a gentleman of pro- 
perty, and ſeriouſly devoted to religion, to reſide 
in China. He wiſhes to do all he can to propagate 
the knowledge of the true God, and of the only 
Saviour among the idolatrous votaries of Confucius. 
But he wiſhes in vain! The incorporation of the 
popith ſyſtem in France precludes him. For, it he 
attempt to teach the popiſh exhibition of chriſtiani- 
ty, and talk of the pope being the univerſal father 
and head of all chriſtians, he riſks expulſion or 


death. If he preſume to tell them, agreeably to the 


proteſtant ſyſtem, that they may be good chriſtians, 
and may be ſaved, even though they never be within 
the pale of the Roman-catholic church, he is both a 
heretic and a rebel in the eyes of his own moon 
an 
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be judged for all their actions, public and official as 
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concerning the civil magiſtrate's power circa ſacra 
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and muſt never return to it, leſt he ſhould be treated 
as ſuch. 

In ſine, is it of a power to confer peculiar marks 
of royal favour on that profeſſion of chriſtianity, 
which they themſelves moſt approve; and which 
they feel themſelves obliged both to profeſs and to 
patronize?—Of this very power incorporations de- 
prive them! They make princes mere ſtate puppets, 
who muſt act a part in ſociety, reſpecting the moſt 
important of all things, religion, without conſi- 
dering themſelves to be moral agents, who act 
ultroneouſly; or to be accountable beings, who muſt 


well as private and perſonal. King William III. no 
doubt 2 the ſyſtem of preſbytery and of Calvin 
the preference in his own judgment. Vet, if at any 
time, he threw but one favourable glance at thoſe 
who approved that ſyſtem, all England was inſtantly 
alarmed; every pulpit reſounded—The church is in 
danger! King George III. it is probable, moſt ap- 
proves the ſyſtem of epiſcopacy. Yet the friends of 
that mode of eccleſiaſtical government, in his domi- 
nions, on the north ſide of the Tweed, are under a 
ban; and royalty itſelf cannot relieve them. — The 
truth is, were incorporations removed, good princes, 
who will always give the preference to the beſt profeſ- 
ſion of chriſtianity, would always have it in their 
power to give it all that patronage, which is competent 
even to royalty itſelf, without encroaching upon the 
rights of peaceable diſſenters from it: and bad 
princes, who naturally hate religion, would have 
their hands bound up from either greatly tempting, 
or forcibly obliging any to follow their example. 


V. After what has been ſaid, it is plain, That 
in ſo far as the doctrine of the reformed churches, 
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is conſiſtent with ſcripture, reaſon, and the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, the abolition of 
incorporations would be, in no reſpect hoſtile to it.” 

It has been ſhewn, that the meaſure propoſed 
would cancel no one right of any prince. It would 
deprive him of no power to do good;—of no power 
at all, but that of encroaching upon the religious 
* and liberties of his ſubjects. If therefore any 
of the proteſtant churches, in ages when the princi- 
ples of liberty were not duly ſtudied, nor fully un- 
derſtood by any, taught, in their articles, that chriſ- 
tian princes are inveſted with, and may lawfull 
exerciſe ſuch a power; who will ſtand forth in their 
defence? Who now of all the proteſtant churches 
themſelves will openly avow the conſiſtency of ſuch 
a power ? 

It cannot be diflembled indeed that sou of theſe 
churches, at the Reformation, aſcribed to their 
princes very extravagant powers—powers of ulti- 
mately judging in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes; powers 
as extenſive as thoſe of the typical ſceptre of Da- 
vid! But what can be inferred from hence? No- 
thing! But that incorporated churches very naturally 
aſſign to their ſovereigns all that power, which is 
neceſſary to maintain, defend and render effectual 
the worldly deſigns of their incorporations. To in- 
corporations alone it is owing that ſuch articles 
were at firſt inſerted in the creeds of ſome reformed 
churches; and to them alone we owe it, that they 
cannot be altered, even when proteſtants have been 
generally convinced of their futility. Yes: had it 
not been that they belong to the political conſtitu- 
tion, which political prudence forbids any raſhly to 
touch, the doctrine of liberty, as taught by a Locke 
and others, would have long ſince produced a change 
of ſuch articles, as it has already effected a total 

change 
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change of ſentiment concerning them, in all the na- 
tions of Europe. 

But when we ſaid sou of the proteſtant churches 
flattered their princes with extravagant powers circa 
ſacra; we meant to except others. The church 
of France aſcribes no undue powers to chriſtian 
princes. She only aſſerts that they are the guar- 
dians of the ri, as well as of the ſecond table of 
the divine law. The churches of Bohemia and 
Saxony, in their confeſſions preſented at the council 
of Trent, aſcribe to princes no Eraſtian powers. 
And the Helvetic and Auguſtan confeſſions aſſign, 
even to imperial dignity, no more than the patron- 
age of the church in the poſſeſſion of her own un- 
alienable rights. | 

Upon the whole, let incorporations be aboliſhed, 
which give national churches, and the European 
princes at their heads, a power of violating the 
rights of conſcience, and of rifling the treaſures 
of private property, in order to ſupport an incor- 
porated clergy, and no chriſtian prince can ever ex- 
ceed in his interference with religion and the public 
profeſſion of chriſtianity. 
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SECT. II. 


Tür ABOLITION OF INCORPORATIONS WOULD SUPERSEDE Tut 
USE OF ARTICLES, OR CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHURCHES, 
—ANSWERED. 


8 nature of the preſent diſquiſition, together 
with the noiſe which is ſtill made concerning 
ſubſcription, makes it neceſlary to return an anſwer 
to another objection which the friends of truth will 
readily make to the abolition of incorporations. 
As all obligation ariſing from public authority to 
ſabſcribe articles of faith would ceaſe, all ſuch ar- 
ticles would be rendered uſeleſs; all terms of mi- 
niſterial connections would be aboliſhed z every 
thing reſpecting chriſtian communion would be 
thrown looſe; and as teachers might diſſeminate the 
greateſt abſurdities, people would be at liberty, with- 
out any check, to make open profeſſion of them.” 

It 18 not doubted, that this objection will appear 
ſo formidable to many, that they would rather with 
incorporations to continue, notwithſtanding iheir 
inconveniences, than that the purity to which the 
reformed churches have attained in their reſpective 
confeſſions, ſhould run any riſk by their annihila- 
tion. But ſhould we even grant that theſe conle- 
quences might follow, may we not modeſtly aſk— 
Do not theſe evils already exiſt in national churches, - 
notwithitanding their incorporations. is not che 
Jeſuitical trick of ſubſcribing Calvinian articles in 
an Arminian ſenſe openly avowed? Are there no 
Socinians in the churches of Britain? In ſuch a 
caſe, what avail articles, as terms of either miniſte- 
rial or of chriſtian communion ? 
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But we hope to ſhew, that, though the abolition 
we plead for would ſuperſede all obligations to 
ſubſcription ariſing from penal disfranchiſements 
and diſqualifications, neither would the ufe nor 
even the neceſſity of confeſſions ceaſe; nor would 
the moral obligations to ſubſcription be diſſolved ; 
nor, in fine, would theſe conſequences, enumerated 
in the objection follow.—In order to this, a proof 
of the following propoſition ſhall be attempted. 


I. The true principle, on which the neceſſity and 
uſe of articles of faith are built, would ſtill remain, 
notwithſtanding the propoled abolition of incorpo- 
rations, 


II. That incorporations furniſh matter for all thoſe 
objections againſt confeſſions of faith, by which they 
have fallen into contempt. And, 


III. That all the valuable ends of articles, would 
be more effectually gained without the interpoſttion 
of penalties enforcing ſubſcriptions, than ever they 
have been, even by the moſt rigorous execution ot 
penal ſtatutes. 


I. The true principle on which the neceſſity and 
uſe of confeſſions are built would ſtill remain. That 
principle is no other beſide that ricHT which all 
the churches of Chriſt, as free ſocieties, have, to 
demand both from their public teachers, and from 
candidates for memberſhip, an explicit declaration 
of their faith, in order that the labours of the 
former, and the communion of the latter may an- 
ſwer their ſeveral deſigns.— Ihe evidence of this 
will appear from the following conſiderations. 

1. Liberty is the unqueſtionable birth-right of all 


mankind. Wherefore, anv number of perſons, pro- 
: vided 
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vided their deſign hurt not others, may unite them 
ſelves in ſociety, for ſuch purpoles, and under ſuch 
regulations as appear to themſelves to be moſt uſeful. 

No ſtranger can pretend a right to uſurp the ma- 
gement of its affairs; or to thruſt himſelf upon 
it, as a member. lo do fo, would violate the law ot 
equity, and overthrow the liberty of others, inde- 
pendent of him. 

2. It has been proved already, that the churches 
of Chriſt are ſuch ſocieties. They are founded on 
the free conſent of their members. Theſe, united 
in one faith, join in their reſpective aſſemblies, for 
the purpoſcs of worſhipping their one Lord, and 
maintaining communion with one another as his 

eople. hat ſuch ſocteties ſhould exiſt, even the 
fiche of nature gives its ſuffrage. It teſtifieth that 
religion i is the glory of human nature; that it is the 
moſt important buſineſs of every reaſonable creature; 
and that as men are accountable as well as ſocial 
creatures, it is equally inconſiſtent with the conſti—- 
tution of human nature to live without focial wor— 
ſhip, as it is to live alone. But it is revelation only, 
which inititutes theſe ſocieties; preſents their divine 
plan; and furniſhes that body of laws, by which 
they mult be governed. From it we are taught, to 
form exalted ideas of that union, which ſubſiſts 
among all chriſtians; and to have enlarged views of 
that communion, which ought to be cultivated 
among all chriſtian churches. Animated by one 
ſpirit, governed by the ſame laws, and conſpiring 
in the fame important purſuits, they, though diſ- 
perſed over the whole world, compoſe tut one > body, 
one cathohc church, viſibly united to Chriſt, their 
one common Lord. 

3. As every man hath a natural right of private 
judgment; fo any number of mau, united in church 
ſociety, mult be allowed to enjoy the lame privilege. 
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very church, as a free ſociety, hath a right to 
judge for herſelf, what articles of faith ſhe ought to 
proteſs, what rites of worſhip ſhe ſhould obſerve ; 
and what doctrines ſhe chuſes to be preached in her 
aſſemblies, in order to her advancing in the know- 
| ledge of Chriſt. None can lawtully aſſume an au- 
thority over her, to oblige her to hear doctrines 
which ſhe cannot believe, or to receive members, 
with whom ſhe can have no communion. 


4. As the moſt plain and momentous truths of 


revelation are too often denied by thoſe, who own 
the ſcriptures to be the word of God; any church, 
as a free ſociety, and bound to take care of her 
own intereſts, may demand from thoſe who aſk 
admiſſion, either in a public or a private character, 
an explicit declaration of their religious ſentiments, 
in ſuch words as have the greateſt poſſible tendency 
to ſatisfy her members of the ſameneſs of their faith 
with that of the church, in order that they may have 
communion together as brethren: or, which is the 
ſame thing, the may require a ſubſcription to her 
public articles, which are ſuppoſed to contain thoſe 
expreſſions, which are beſt adapted to give her 
members that ſatisfaction. 
Nor 1s this inconſiſtent with the leading principle 
of the Reformation, “that the ſcriptures are a fu 
and clear revelation of the will of God.” The 
are, indeed, made up of phraſes, well choſen for 
the purpoſe of a revelation; and without ambiguity 
in the mouth of the God of truth; but who knows 
not that they may have, yea, that they often have a 
very doubtful meaning in the mouths of ſome men? 
The queſtion is not,—Are ſuch phraſes a plain 
revelation of the mind of God to men?—But are 
ſuch phraſes a determinate fignification of mens 
minds concerning the matter of God's revelation? 
Is a repeating over and over again theſe phraſes, 
a ſufficient anſwer to the queſtion—What are your 
{ſentiments 
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ſentiments concerning the meaning of theſe phraſes? 
Articles of faith are not intended to give an account 
of what the Spirit of God /ays. He hath done this 
himſelf in the ſcriptures. But they are deſigned 
to aſcertain what a lociety believes to be the meaning 
of what God hath already ſaid, many ages ago. 
Hence they ought to be conceived in ſuch words 
and phraſes, as are belt calculated to anſwer that end 
in ſociety. | | 

Some may probably exclaim— is any church in- 
fallible? Is the creed of any tallible fociety to be 
reckoned a {tandard of truth? We anſwer, —No ! 
The Bible, the Bible alone is the religion of pro- 
teltants—of chriſtians! Yet, the public confeſſion of 
any church is the public ſtandard to her own mem- 
bers, of that /er/e in which ſhe underſtands the 
ſcriptures. Her articles declare, that ſhe believes 
the ſcriptures to be the infallible {ſtandard of revealed 
truth; at the fame time, that they aſcertain in what 
preciſe ſenſe, ſhe underſtands that infallible ſtandard. 
True, ſhe is fallible! what then? Muſt ſhe profeſs a 
moral certainty in nothing, becauſe infallibility in 
every thing, is the incommunicable excellency of 
God alone? Muſt proteſtants become ſceptics to 
avoid being papiſts? If a church err, ſhe errs for 
herſelf; and ſhe muſt follow her own light. It is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that her members, aſter having 
informed their own underſtandings from the word 


of God, concerning any article of the chriſtian faith, 


ſhould forſake their own judgment, becaule it is fal- 
lible, and follow that of others, which 1s at no 
greater remove from a poſſibility of erring than their 
OWN. 

5. As there is nothing in reaſon or in revelation 
that determines the numbers who may unite in ſa- 
cred ſociety; there ſeems to be as little in either to 
forbid any number of leſs ſocieties, to form them- 
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ſelves into a larger body, for their common advan- 
tage. Nay—every thing in both declares it to be a 
reaſonable ſervice to their common Lord and emi- 
nently conducive to their common intereſts. Chriſt 
commands them “ to ſpeak the ſame things, and 
that there be no diviſion among them.“ + The au- 
thority of God, their intimate union, and their joint 
intereſts conſpire to oblige them to cultivate com- 
munion. If, therefore, the greateſt part of profeſſed 
chriſtians” in a province, ip a nation, or a conti- 
nent, or even in the whole world, were ſo happy as 
to agree in the ſame articles of faith and mode of 
worſhip; would it not be highly reaſonable that 
ſuch a ſociety ſhould make public profeſſion of her 
faith; and ſhould rake care, in the admiſſion of 
candidates either for office or memberſhip, that her 
faith remain with herſelf unadulterated? 

In ſuch a cafe, no perſon, when denied admiſſion 
for refuſing to profeſs, by his ſubſcription, the fame 
faith with the ſociety, could, with reaſon complain 
of injury. It can be no injury to any to ſhut the 
gates of a city againſt a declared enemy. It is the 
unqueſtionable deſign of ſuch ſuppoſed candidates to 
overthrow the faith, or to corrupt the worſhip of 
the ſociety. Indeed, they have no right to aſk ad- 
miſſion. Their demand implies prevarication. It ſup- 
poſes a deſire to be built up in the faith of the 
fociety, while they refuſe their aſſent to it; and 
ſhews, that, being deceitful workers, they can have 
no fellowſhip with the children of ſincerity and 
truth. | 1 8 
Iheſe are a few of the plain and eaſy maxims of 
common ſenſe. They are principles, ſufficient ta 
bear the weight of a practice, to which all religious 
ſocieties in all ages, have uniformly given their ſuf= 
frage and their ſanction. They are principles, which 
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derive not their ſtrength from ſtatute or canon law. 
They have no dependence upon, or relation to, in- 
corporations. They are reaton! When, therefore, all 
that authority which articles of faith have received 
from the kingdoms of this world, and by which 
they have been cruelly crammed down the throats 
of conſcientious chriltians, ſhall be removed;—that 
foundation which God himſelf hath laid in Zion 
will remain unſhaken. As long as there is a church 
of Chriſt upon earth, ſhe will find herſelf under a 
neceliity of having recourle to articles of faith; and 
ſhe will never find herſelf at a loſs tor a firm ground 
to build her practice upon, while theſe principles 
remain. 


II. Incorporations have furniſhed matter for all 
thole prejudices againſt confeſſions of faith, in con- 
ſequence of which they have fallen into diſgrace with 
many, in all the proteſtant churches.”? 

It cannot be denied, that there are many ſpecious 
arguments againſt the uſe of public creeds; argu- 
ments which recommend themſelves to many, by 
that ſpirit of liberty which ſeems to glow in them. 
Yet, upon due examination, it will be tound, that 
they are not hoſtile to thole principles on which we 
have built the bu uſe of articles. Theſe are the 
firſt principles of liberty, which can never be incon- 
liſtent with themſelves. Theſe arguments, and the 
prejudices ariſing from them, are founded wholly 
on the ABUsE of confeſſions. Having been armed 
with force by incorporations, they have been con- 
verted into political engines, for overturning the 
liberties of mankind, for violating the rights of pri- 
vate judgment and conſcience, and for ſupplanting 
the authority of the holy ſcriptures. Thele objec- 
tions, therefore, are not ſo much againſt confeſſions 
of faith, as againſt engines of injuſtice and cruet- 
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ty; and thoſe who make them, inadvertently lay the 
churches of Chriſt open to every inconvenience, 
while, becauſe an ordinance of God for preſerving 
their purity is abuſed, they attempt to lay it aſide, 
not only as uſeleſs, but as hurtful to their liberty. 

The objection againſt articles of faith, which ap- 
pears to have the greateſt force, and which, indeed, 
is a ſummary of all that can be alledged againſt 
them, is, © that they are an arbitrary invaſion of 
the rights of mankind; while they ſuperſede the 
title which every chriſtian has to judge for himſelf, 
concerning religious objects: and that they are 
founded on the maxims of popery; maxims, direct! 
Oppoſite to the ſpirit of the goſpel, to chriſtian 
liberty, and to the leading principle of the Refor— 
mation, —“ 'That the ſcriptures are the only rule, by 
which we are to try opinions and to determine con- 
troverſies.“ | 

Upon a review. of the principles already laid 
down, it appears, that the objection, though too 
juſt when applied to the tyrannic abuſe of articles, 
is wholly inadequate to overturn the due ule of 
them. 

Creeds are not © an invaſion on the rights of 
mankind.” No! They are themſelves the necc//ary 
exertions of theſe very rights. Every free ſociety hath 
a right to uſe their own underſtandings, in chuſing 
what they ſhall believe and profeſs for themſelves. 
They impoſe not upon others, independent of the 
ſociety; no, nor even on their own members. Every 
member retains his natural right to leave it, when- 
ever he cannot conſcientiouſly concur with the 
ſociety, either in its faith, its worſhip, or its prac- 
tice, without incurring the loſs of any thing to which 
he hath a title independent of the ſociety. Were 
tree ſocieties precluded the right of declaring what 
they reckon worthy of all acceptation; and of taking 
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care that their public teachers and members be of 
one and the fame taith, in order to anſwer the pur- 

poſes of communion, they would ceaſe to be free. 
They themſelves, without invading the rights of 
any, would become the prey of the worſt kind of 
invaſion, Every heretic, every novice, every en- 
thuſiaſt might demand acceſs to their communion; 
and uſurp upon their unqueſtionable right to chuſe 
by whom, and in what they ſhall be inſtructed, 

Nor is the due uſe of creeds “ contrary to the 
leading principle of the Reformation!” They are 
not /tandards of truth. But they contain thoſe 
articles by which free ſocieties expreſs their /enſe of 
the only ſtandard of truth. Inſtead of being engines 
to thruſt the ſcriptures down from the honour of 
being the ſupreme judge in all religious controverſies, 
they are formal appeals to the tribunal of truth in the 
ſacred oracles; and are explicit declarations of that 


ſenſe in which every church, for herſelf underſtands 
them. 


III. “ That all the valuable ends of articles would 
be more effectually gained without the interpoſition 
of civil authority enforcing ſubſcriptions, than ever 
they have been, even by the moſt rigorous execu- 
tions of penal laws.” 

We cannot proceed to a proof of this aſſertion, 
without enumerating the chief defigns, which 
churches have lawtully had in their view, in publiſh- 
ing their ſeveral creeds, or confeſſions of faith. 
I. One of the firſt occaſions of creeds has been 
the neceſſity, which churches are ever under, of 
giving a fair and candid account of the doctrines 
they maintain. They reckon themſelves debtors to 
the world, to ſiſter churches, and to themſelves, to 
give a juſt 3 idea of their tenets. This was one of the 
principal deſigns of the firſt creeds, and of all the 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral confeſſions publiſhed at the time of the Re- 
formation. None can queſtion the lawfulneſs of 
this deſign. Every religious ſociety is under obliga- 
tions to religion, to truth, and to honour, to put 
defamation to the bluſh, by a plain declaration of 
its faith, when its ſoundneſs is ſuſpected or ar- 
raigned. 

And may not all this be done, without employing 
penal laws againſt, and violating the conſciences af 
others? Beſides, incorporated creeds are not fair 
and true declarations to the world of the faith of 
the incorporated church. Compoſed under the in- 
fluence of ſecular authority, they may ſerve to aſ- 
certain the faith of the court, or of the convocation 
who compoſed them: but they are not the faith of 
thoſe who were never conſulted about the buſineſs. 
They, poſſibly, may contain the faith of theſe ſocic- 
ties; but they do not aſcertain the fact. Being im- 
poſed under the laſh of certain penalties, they aſcer- 
tain only one fact, that theſe churches are treated 
as it they were literally folds of ſheep. It 1s, there- 
tore, plain, that incorporations overthrow the pri- 
mary deſign of creeds, The enemies of churches, 
notwithſtanding ſuch creeds, may ſtill alledge, and 


even prove, that the faith of ſuch ſocieties is diame-» 


trically oppoſed to the articles of their confeſſions. 
Some churches might be named, whole incorporated 
articles are ſtrictly Calvinian: yet, the man who 


would fav, that either the body of the laity, or even 


the majority of the public teachers are Calviniſts, 
would expoſe himſelf to general laughter. Had the 
apologies and creeds of the ancient churches, or ot 
the retormed churches at the æra of the Reforma- 
tion, been as far from expreſſing their real religious 
principles, they would have been deſervedly treated 
as neſts of prevarication and hypocriſy. 
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2. A church: ſtate is an inſtitution of God, for 
the expreſs purpoſe of exhibiting chriſtianity, in all 
its branches, both to its friends and its enemies. 
Every particular church is a © pillar and ground 
(buttreſs) of truth.” A confeſſion of faith there- 
fore, is eſſential to the idea of a chriſtian church. 
Churches have ever underitood it ſo; and, accord- 
ingly, have always, in proportion to their zeal for 
the truth, avowed with a firm tone, their attach- 
ment to it. By their confeſſions, they have ſhewed, 
that inſtead of being aſhamed of the goſpel, op- 
poled by many, and deſpiſed by the moſt of man- 
kind, they gloried in it, as the deareſt of heaven's 
gifts to them, and their richeſt poſſeſſion on earth. 
And why may not chriſtians {till glory in a reli— 
gion, hated and deſpiſed, without being hired to it 
by thoſe rich emoluments, ariſing from incorpora- 
tions, which are often, in their uſe, not leſs ican- 
dalous to that holy religion, than they are burden- 
ſome and injurious to ſociety ? Beſides, the glory 
and credit of their teſtimony are much abated. 
Courted by riches and honours; or frightened by 
diſqualifications and distranchilements; are they not 
expoled to ſuſpicion in their proteſlion of attachment 
to the incorporated ſyſtem? It may be ſincere before 
God, who knoweth the heart; but it can eicher 
edify the friends, nor convince the encmics of chriſ- 
tianity. 

3. Articles of faith ſerve to ſhow to other churches 
how tar, and in how many momentous things the 
members of that ſociety, which publicly and volnn- 
tarily homologates them, are agreed both with one 
another, and with other churches in the common 
faith of chriſtians. Upon this ground, chriſtian 
churches maintain a profitable corretpondence with 
other churches, cultivate mutual love, and ſeverally 

con- 
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contribute to build up one another in their moſt 
holy faith. 

But it is plain, that this end may be gained much 
more effectually without, than with incorporations. 
Creeds, allied to the political conſtitution of a nation, 
and enforced by civil pains, are incapable of aſcer- 
taining what is the faith of the national church. 
Should a chriſtian of Geneva read the doctrinal 
articles of the church of England, and compare 
them with the modern ſermons of the biſhops, and 
the greater part of eccleſiaſtics in that church, would 
he not be tempted to form ſentiments very diſad- 
vantageous to their honeſty and uprightneſs?—We 
{hall only add, 

4. Another deſign of confeſſions. It is their ſub- 
ſerviency to the maintenance of the purity of chriſ- 
tianity, They ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are in- 
fected with hereſy from thoſe who perſevere in the 
uncorrupted faith of the goſpel. They diſcover who 
ought to be admitted to communion with the 
churches; and who, with ſafety may be ordained 
unto, or continued in the office of the holy miniſtry. 
That articles of faith may be, yea, ought to be uſed 
for this important end, we have already ſnewn; nor 
do churches need the aid of penal laws in order to 
obtain it. 

While churches are protected by authority, in 
the exerciſe of their own proper rights, in common 
with any other voluntary aſſociation, it is impoſſible 
that they can ſuffer any injury from the admiſſion of 
either infected members or heretical teachers; un- 
leſs they be wanting to themſelves, in the exerciſe 
of thoſe rights, which are competent to every free 
ſociety. But churches loſe their freedom, when they 


are incorporated; and their confeſſions ceaſe to be 


any longer diſcriminating teſts. Though they ſhould 


be unexceptionably ſound, theſe churches . 
ule 
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uſe them any farther than government permits ther. 
It is therefore natural to ſuppoſe, what indeed has 
always taken place, that every member of the body 
political, Arians, Socinians, Arminians, Calvinians; 
profane ſwearers, ſabbath contemners, &c. will be 
legally authorized to claim the communion of ſaints; 
and that whoever hath intereſt enough to obtain a 
conge d'elire, or a preſentation, will be conſecrated 
a biſhop or a public teacher in theſe churches. 

Beſides, though a church ſhould be convinced of 
the falſehood of any doctrine, or of the ſuperſtition 
of any rite, in the incorporated ſyſtem, ſhe cannot 
reform either, without the conſent of the legiſlature. 
This cannot be granted, without unſettling the 
mixed, political conſtitution. Hence, ſhe muſt con- 
tinue in the practice of the vileſt prevarication in 
her ſubſcriptions, and in the daily uſe of modes and 
forms of worſhip, which the conſciences of her mi- 
niſters and members loudly condemn. 

From the whole, it 1s plain, that incorporated 
creeds fall infinitely ſhort of the laudable ends for 
which they are intended and ought to be uſed. 'They 
are inſufficient to keep the Heathen and the Chriſtian, 
the Socinian and the Calviniſt, the openly profane 
and the devoutly pious from jointly profaning the 
molt ſacred inſtitutions of the chriſtian religion. 
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SECT. III. 


THE ABOLITION OF INCORPORATIONS WOULD OVER- 
THROW UNIFORMITY—ANSWERED. 


MONGST all, who, in order to gain and 
proſecute their own deſigns, affect a flaming 
zeal for public decorum, the objection againſt the 
abolition 
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abolition of incorporations will be of great weight, 
* That as good order in ſociety is of the laſt im- 
portance to its happineſs; no government can main- 
tain it, unleſs uniformity of religious ſentiment and 
practices be enforced by an incorporation of one 
creed and liturgy, as the fixed ſtandards of thinking 
and of worſhipping for all in the nation.“ 

As this objection appears plauſible to ſome, we 
ſhall attempt a particular anſwer to it. 

Though uniformity in religious ſentiment and 
worſhip hath been much defired, and vigorouſly 
attempted, in almoſt every age; yet even its greateſt 
advocates have not been uniform in their ideas of 
it, Few of them have taken that uniformity, which 
is deſcribed and enjoined, in the inſpired books, 
for their model. Should any fear that the meaſure 
propoſed would prevent primitive uniformity from 

reſuming her throne in chriſtian churches; we hope, 
in the ſubſequent ſection, to prove that the reverſe 
would be the caſe. Meanwhile, that ſpecies of 
uniformity, after which partiſans in all ages, have 
ſo vehemently thirſted, is very different from that 
voluntary, unconſtrained agreement of churches, 
* to walk by the ſame rule, and to mind the ſame 
things,” which was their primitive glory. © It is a 
forced concurrence of a whole nation or empire, in 
the profeſſed belief of that creed, which the legiſla- 
ture pronounces orthodox and national; and in the 
uſe of thoſe religious rites, which government lays, 
as a yoke, on the necks of all to whom it extends 
the ſanction of its authority.” Concerning this 
ſpecies of uniformity, which we ſhall diſtinguiſh by 
the epithet political, as oppoſed to that which is ap- 
ſtolical, we beg leave to make the following obſer- 
vations. | 


1. Unleſs 
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J. Unleſs violence be offered to human nature; 
political uniformity is impoſſible. As men are fo 
different from one another in the complexion of their 
imaginations, in the clearneſs or cloudineſs of their 
underſtandings, in the modes of their education, in 
the ſtrength and kinds of their prejudices, and in a 
thouſand other circumſtances; it is abſurd to expect 
that a whole nation, or a whole great empire, con- 
ſiſting of many millions of rational creatures, can 
ever be brought to this ſpecies of uniformity, as 
long as they are allowed the uſe of their own un- 
derſtandings and the liberty of a rational choice. 
As long as human nature and human 4 4x IWR 
are ſo cloſely united, it never can obtain in any na 
tion whatever. Violence muſt be uſed. Political 
uniformity always eſtabliſhes her throne on blood, 
or on the ſuperſedure of all that is human in man. 
Her votaries have always treated human nature, as 
the cruel Philiſtines handled the Herculean Iſraelite. 
They have put out her eyes. They have found it 
neceſſary to take away the key of knowledge from 
mankind; and to throw them into a ſtate of pro- 
found ignorance of God, of themſelves, and of all 
their moral relations. 'they have not only denied 
them the uſe of revelation; but have made ſtrange 
efforts (in many inſtances, too ſucceſsful!) to un- 
teach them all that even natural relivion teacheth 
the ſavage of the wilderneſs. Theſe are the onl 
meaſures by which political uniformity hath eſta- 
bliſhed her throne, and maintained her dommion 
in all ages; —mealures, equally rational and humane 
as thoſe of the celebrated prince, who uſed the ax 
and the rack to reduce all his good ſubjects to an 
uniformity of ſtature. No doubt, that mercifi! and 
wiſe prince intended this ſtroke of policy, as a great 
bleſſing to ſociety, without which he could neither 
maintain order in the ſtate, nor preſerve peace 
among 


* 
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among its members! At any rate, he prevented them 
from diſturbing public tranquillity, by writing ſa- 
tires againſt one another, on account of any crimi- 
nal diverſity in their ſize! . 


II. Harmony and peace are never promoted by 
political uniformity. Can violence, cruelty and 
injuſtice ever produce harmony? Is it among free- 
men, or among ſlaves that this ſpecies of uniformity 
obtains? When did it moſt prevail in Europe? Was 
it not in thoſe barbarous ages, when human nature 
was molt ingloriouſly debaſed by blood thirſty popes, 
and by royal bigots? It is indeed, the ſhorteſt road 
to one kind of tranquillity, —that which is effected 
among galley-ſlaves, who, condemned to the oar, 
exert the remains of a miſerable life, in profound 
filence, under the laſh of their brutiſh maſter! 


III. Harmony, peace and ſocial happineſs are 
deſtroyed by political uniformity. Can harmony, 
with her amiable attendants, reſide in that ſociety, 
which denies equal ſecurity to the rights and liber- 
ties of all its deſerving members? No; when men 
are put in a ſtate, wherein they hourly ly at. the 


mercy of their fellow- creatures, intereſted in their 


ruin, only becauſe they claim to ſee with their own 
eyes; human nature will rouſe itſelf in them to 
a vindication of their moral dignity, and will irre- 
ſiſtibly prompt them to appeal from the tribunal of 
the tyrant to the throne of the Lord of hoſts. Mu- 
tual confidence, which is the foundation of harmony 
in ſociety, is deſtroyed by political uniformity. It 
converts the moſt populous nation into a wildernels, 
fruitful in nothing but the entangling briar, and the 
injurious thorn. 


. It 
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IV. It is no prefumption to affirm, that public 
tranquillity, inſtead of depending on political uni- 
formity, can never be enjoyed in its perfection, but 
in confequence of its utter abolition. Yes; it is 
wiſhed for in vain, as long as every member of ſo- 
ciety, approving himſelf ſtrictly obedient to the laws 
of ſociety, enjoys not the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of 
his life, liberty and property. Facts are unanſwer— 
able proofs. In nations where civil merit is the 
ſtandard of civil adminiſtration, public peace, and 
mutual confidence reign; and theſe nations thereby 
become objects of terror and of envy to their leſs 
happy neighbours. But as ſoon as any nation hath 
departed from that maxim, and hath ſuſpended the 
lives or property of peaceful ſubjects, on conditions 
foreign to the genius and ends of civil ſociety, her 
peace and proſperity have been inſtantly eclipſed, 


and have given place to diſcord, deſolation and pu- 
blic woe. 


V. The very means by which political uniformity 
muſt be effected are infinitely repugnant to the idea 
of religion. Their very names grate the car and 
ſhock the imagination. Priſons and chains, racks 
and ſtakes, gibbets and gallies make a ſtrange ap- 
paratus for promoting uniformity in the profeſſion 
of a religion, whoſe Author came not to deſtroy 
mens lives but to fave them! | 

The ideas of coercion and violence are incon— 
ſiſtent with religious ſentiment and devotion. 

Sentiment, in general, muſt be the reſult of a 
man's own conviction and choice. Religious ſen— 
timent is the effect of faith, apprehending the ſenſe 
of revelation, and captivating the underſtanding to 
a perfect acquieſcence in the infallible teſtimony of 
God in it. It is therefore plain, that political 
| + 5 compulſion 
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compulſion and religious ſentiment are incompa- 
tible. | 

Nor is coercion more conſiſtent with devotion. 
Religious worſhip is that homage, which the rational 
creature performs to God, and which ariſes from a 
full perſuaſion of, and a willing compliance with, 
his authority, at once aſcertaining its matter, and 
preſcribing its manner to the conſcience. If this be 
a juſt account of religious devotion, the means 
neceſlary to eſfect political uniformity deſtroy its 
very eflence. Beſides, that worſhip which is 
prompted by theſe means, though it be externally 
addreſſed to God, is really offered up to that autho- 
rity, which the enſlaved devotee formally acknow- 
ledgeth to be ſupreme in his caſe; and thus, it be- 
comes, a ſpecies of idolatry, not leſs diſhonouring to 
God than that of Jeroboam's too ſupple and com- 
plaiſant ſubjeQs. | 

Upon the whole, it is plain, that uniformity, 
founded on penal laws, tends to baniſh religious 
ſentiment, and acceptable worſhip out of the chriſ- 
tian world; and introduces, in their place, three of 
the greateſt plagues with which it can be curſed! 
Yes; it introduces hypocriſy, rebellion and perſe- 
cution. CowarDs, whole ſervile meanneſs unfits 
them for attempting any enterprize, worthy of 
their ere& figure, will always wear the maſk of the 
vile hypocrite: the BRAVE, whoſe ſouls are always 
ſuperior to baſe ſubmiſſions, will bid defiance to 
oppreſſion, and nobly rebel againſt the arrogant pre- 
tenſions of its authors: and the ſons of violence, 
whoſe lecular intereſts or tyrannical diſpoſitions en- 
gage them on the ſide of political uniformity, will 
be, as they have always been, like ſo many tigers, 
let looſe by authority, on conſcientious diſſenters, 
to fill whole nations with murder, maſſacre, and 
every deſolating calamity. 


SECT 
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THE ABOLITION OF INCORPORATIONS WOULD INTRODUCE 
ANARCHY.,—ANSWERED., 


HOSE, who are acquainted with the ſources 

of thoſe prejudices, which govern the greateſt 
part of mankind, can ſee, that the influence of cus— 
TOM is univerſal and almoſt irreſiſtible. While it 
reconciles many to the molt palpable abſurdities; it 
prepoſſeſſes them, at the ſame time, againſt the plain- 
eſt maxims of common ſenſe. If the objects of 
human policy have run for ſome ages in even the 
moſt abſurd channel; mankind contract an habit of 
thinking, that they could glide along in no other. 
This is true, in the caſe of incorporations. Many are 
at a loſs to conceive how order ſhould be maintained 
in chriſtian nations, were theſe aboliſhed; and 
many, who are ſincerely attached to the intereſts of 
true religion, will, perhaps, find themſelves under 
the powerful influence of this prejudice, in regard to 
national churches. 

We may conceive their objection ſtated in the 
following manner.“ Were incorporations aboliſh- 
ed, churches would be thrown into a {tate of anar- 
chy: every religious party would then perk up, and 
aſſume airs of importance: there would be no end 
of ſectaries and ſubdiviſions among chriſtians : and, 
amidſt all theſe religious differences, there would 
be no umpire, to whom they could be reterred, and 
who ſhould have authority to bind the wra: gling 
parties to an acquieſence in his deciſion.” We beg 
leave to make the following obſervations on the ſe- 


veral articles of the objection. 
| S 2 I. That 
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I. That the abolition of incorporations would 
throw churches into anarchy is a ſurmiſe, without 
any foundation; is contrary to facts; and implies 
a raſh impeachment of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God in the inſtitution of the chriſtian church. 

1. It is without any foundation, — Rather, were 
incorporations annihilated, religious fury would ſub- 
fide; and religious controverſies would be both 
fewer in number, and would be conducted with 
more moderation. Ever ſince that fatal age, which 
connected ſecular intereſt with creeds and liturgies, 
the zeal of religious partiſans hath been often no- 
thing but a complicated paſſion, made up of hatred, 
malice and envy, inflamed by ambition, pride and 
covetouſneſs. Deſigning men, finding, or hoping 
to find their account in the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, have 
ſworn and drunk, or have prayed and faſted, ac- 
cording. to the prevailing humour of the incorpo- 
rated ſect; and, in the end, have plunged whole 
nations, as well as churches into a ſtate of anarchy 
indeed! Why is the chriſtian zeal of the eighteenth 
century ſo different in its character from that of 
the firſt century? Alas, good ſouls! The primitive 
chriſtians had nothing to prompt their zeal, but 
what ſerved equally to inflame their love to God 
and their neighbour. There were no modern 
biſhoprics, no eccleſiaſtical revenues of a thouſand 
per annum, no tithes, and even no titles to blow 
the flames of ambition, pride and emulation. Let 
theſe be removed by the abolition of incorporations; 
and the tide of zeal will ſubſide, and flow in its firſt 
channel, purged from all thoſe muddy impurities, 
which have kept that celeſtial ſtream in ſuch a tur- 
bid ſtate, during a ſpace of more than a thouſand 
years, . 8 

Theſe paſſions are the true ſprings of dreaded 
anarchy; and theſe would ſoon languiſh and expire, 

were 
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were incorporations, which inflame them, aboliſhed 
in the nations of Europe. Were worldly advan- 
tages, theſe inflammatory cauſes of the baſeſt paſ- 
ſions, removed in common from all chriſtian ſeas; 
or were they indiſcriminatively, moderately and 
judiciouſly beſtowed upon all who deſerve them; it 
would quickly appear, that di/ention, that infamous 
brand, which precluding eſtabliſhments have fixed 
on the forehead of chriſtianity, would ſoon ceaſe ; 
that the religion of Jeſus, ever ſupremely benevo- 
lent and peaceable, would retrieve its honour and 
ſhine out in all its native beauties; and that it would 
become ſuperlatively amiable in the eyes of even 
thoſe, whom the barbarous conſequences of incor- 
porations have tempted to deſpiſe and blaſpheme it. 
2. Notorious facts prove that the objection 1s 
groundleſs. How could the meaſure propoſed in- 
troduce anarchy, when it has been proved that 
incorporations have been the cauſe, or guilty occa- 
ſion of the moſt dangerous and hurtful controverſies 
by which chriſtianity has been diſgraced ? The at- 
tention which government, in conſequence of in- 
corporations, muſt pay to religious opinions gives 
them all their importance and all their malignity. 
Beſides, many controverſies, of the moſt rueful 
conſequences, would never have been heard of, had 
not precluding eitabliſhments found a place in Eu- 
ropean policy.—Examples are the belt illuſtrations. 
A controverſy hath long ſubſiſted between the 
church on the ſouth and that on the north of Tweed. 
The ſuperiority of a biſhop above a preaching preſ- 
byter hath been fiercely aſſerted by the former; and 
hath been as firmly denied by the latter. In vain 
hath political authority attempted to end it. The, 
queſtion is {till undecided, and will rem EE 
incorporations are aboliſhed. They atone give 
occaſion for it. Take away from the) dioceſan 
S 3 biſhop 
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biſhop all that incorporations give him,—his title, 
his extravagant revenue, his ſecular authority, and 
his conſequence as a peer of the realm, none of all 
which the chriſtian religion gives him; and he will 
be left ſo naked, ſo like one of his own preſpyters, 
that even the moſt ſnarling advocate for parity will 
not bark at him. It is civil authority only which 
beſtows upon him all. that raiſes him above the 
apoltolical biſhop, whom Paul alſo calls by the leſs 
dienified title of preſbyter. + 
Another queſtion hath been long agitated among 
even the advocates for equality of order and office 
among the teachers of chriſtianity. It is“ Whe- 
ther courts of appeal in the church poſſeſs a juriſ- 
ditional, or only a conſultative power of deciſion?” 
—A queſtion this, which hath fixed party names 
on men who have been always great ornaments to - 
the chriſtian profeſſion in Britain; hath divided them 
into diſtinct communions; and hath made too many, 
on both ſides, unattentive to the laws of chriſtian 
charity towards one another.—But were incorpora- 
tions aboliſhed, together with that ſecular authority 
which ſynods derive from them, the controverſy 
would be inſtantly decided. As that authority, by 
which incorporated courts of appeal enforce their 
diviſions, 1s purely civil; as the exerciſe of that au- 
thority has given many of their decrees the appear- 
ance of ſecular juriſdiction; and as ſome imprudent 
men have gloried in that authority as the chief ex- 
cellency of preſbytery;—it has become a ſtumbling- 
block to Independents; it has converted the regular 
gradation of eccleſiaſtical courts into an engine of 
tyranny; and hath often tempted chriſtians of every 
deſcription to contemn that ſpiritual authority, with 
which Chriſt has inveſted thoſe 10. which are re- 
gularly conveened 1 in his name. 
1 Such 
+ Aẽts xx. 19—28, 1 Tim. iii. Philip. i. t. . 
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Such ſynods poſſeſs authority indeed ;—but it is 
wholly ſpiritual. It ſeems to conſiſt in their dili- 
gently ſearching into the nature and circumſtances 
of thoſe cauſes, which are referred or appeated for 
deciſion; in their harmonious agreement concerning 
the quality of theſe cauſes; and in their declaring, 
in the name and by the authority of the ſupreme 
Lawgiver and Judge, the final reſult of their delibe- 
rations. Synods are certainly authorized to act, in 
this manner, in virtue of their inſtitution; they are 
qualified to act thus, in conſequence of the gifts 
beſtowed on their members, and the office- power 
with which they are inveſted; and they are encou- 
raged to att in this way by the promile of the divine 
preſence with them, in all their deliberations and 
judicial deciſions, 

From this ſhort account of ſynodical authority, 
it is plain, that, in ſo far as it is the authority of 
Chriſt himſelf, exerciſed in the way of his own in- 
ſtitution, it is ſtrictly yuridical; but when it is 
viewed as office- power, committed to creatures, in- 
veſted with ſacred offices, it is wholly mini/terial. 
Were due attention paid to this obvious diſtinction, 
the controverſy would be at an end. Preſbyterians 
cannot reaſonably claim any other authority beſides 
a power of deliberating concerning what judgment 
Chriſt himſelf, in his oracles, hath already paſſed 
upon the cauſe, under judicial diſcuſſion; and a 
right of announcing that ſentence, with all the ſo— 
lemnity, which the nature of the thing makes neceſ- 
ſary. They will not pretend to an authority to oblige 
perſons to acquieſce in their deciſions, whether they 
apprehend them to be agreeable to the ſentence of 
Chriſt in the ſcriptures or not. On the other hand, 
Independents cannot modeſtly put the queſtion,—ls 
Chriſt's authority, in his own ſpiritual kingdom, a 
juridical power? * power in heaven and 

4 in 
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in earth is given to him; and ſince the Father judges 
no man, but hath committed all judgment to the 
Son. And no man, who has deliberately conſidered 
the nature of the preſent ceconomy of Chriſt's king- 
dom, will doubt, that he exerciſes that juridical 
authority, in the preſent ſtate of that kingdom, by 
the inſtituted miniſtrations of his ſervants, as a pre- 
lude to the more ſplendid exerciſe of that authority, 
in the future and final judgment. 

3. The objection implics a raſh impeachment of 
the wiſdom and goodnels of God in his drawing the 
plan of the chriſtian church. Had her incorporation 
with the kingdoms of this world been ſo effentially 
neceſſary to prevent anarchy, the wiſdom and good- 
nels of an infinitely leſs prudent and kind Lawgiver 
would not have been ſo far wanting to her, as to 
have neglected its poſitive and expreſs inſtitution. 
Let, he, who is all wiſdom and goodneſs, hath not 
once mentioned it, in the roll of divine inſtitutions. 
Was this an overſight? Is it true, that, were it not 
for the exertions of human policy, rectifying divine 
plans, the church, whoſe model divine wiſdom con- 
trived, would fall into anarchy! Let arrogance 
ſpeak and not bluſh—Canſt thou mend what God 
hath made? Canſt thou perfect his plans? Canſt thou 
add to the number of Chriſt's inſtitutions, and not 
ſin? Was not Uzzah's raſh attempt ſeverely puniſhed 
as an aflront to the power, wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, who ever challenges the undivided honour of 
protecting the ſymbols of his own preſence? ; 


II. The want of an umpire can alarm none but 
thoſe who know no other means of terminating reli- 
gious controverſies but the halter or the ſtake. All 
who think like proteſtants will aſſign to TRUTH that 
honour. Yes; great 1s truth; and, when permitted 
to ſight her own battles fairly, ſhe will always 
FTC 


merit the palm. She is the effulgence of the Father 
of lights. Who, on the queſtion, does the ſun ſhine? 
aſks an umpire? Does not the father of day him- 
ſelf decide the controverſy by his own natural ra- 
diance? Yet, ſhould the diſputants be ſhut up in a 
dark cell, they might fit an age over the queſtion, 
and at laſt leave it undecided. In like manner, as 
long as incorporations guard the ebon throne of in- 
tellectual night, men may diſpute away all the ages 
of old time about truth, without becoming one 
whit wiſer men, or better chriſtians. The truth of 
this obſervation appears from the preſent ſtate of 
. theological controverſies, even after the deciſions 
and counterdeciſions of more than a thouſand years. 
Is the world one whit wiſer or better for them? All 
men *know, that the tenet which was condemned 
and curfed with every requiſite ſolemnity, eight, ten 
or twelve centuries ago, is as impudent and as or- 
thodox as ever it was, as ſoon as it gets footing at 
court, and obtains an incorporation. 

In fine, truth muſt always decide for herſelf, in 
the human underſtanding. No human deciſion can 
beget conviction in the minds of others. Councils 
may deliberate, and may decree; but it is the evi- 
dence alone, which they hold up, as the foundation 
of their decrees, that can determine the mind to an 
acquieſence. Were incorporations therefore aboliſh- 
ed; were none authorized to impoſe their deciſions 
upon whole nations; truth would not only retrieve 
the honour of being her own evidence; but would 
be acknowledged by all parties, as the univerſal 
umpire in all controverſies. No longer ſhould we 
behold ignorance, error and ſuperſtition, ſtanding 
behind the ramparts of an incorporation, and ſe- 
curely laughing at the ſhaking of truth's victorious 
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SECT. V. 


THAT THE ANNIHILATION OF EXCLUSIVE INCORPORATIONS 


WOULD DEPRPIVE THE PUBIC TEACHERS or 4 
LEGAL MAINTENANCE—ANSWERED 


n reaſons might be aſſigned why ſome 
gentlemen of the moſt revered character will 
object to the meaſure, © That, was legiſlature to exe- 
cute ſuch a ſcheme, the public teachers of chriſtianity 
would be deprived of a legal maintenance: that men 
of learning, diſcouraged by the proſpe& of indi- 
gence and dependence, would refuſe to enter upon 
the work of the holy miniſtry; and that theretore 
the people would be in danger of being again plung- 
ed into 1gnorance and barbariſm.”” 

To the ſeveral branches of this objeQion, we ſhall 
attempt as conciſe, and as fatisfaQtory an anſwer as 
the nature of the thing may admit. 


I. Though the preſent ſtate of incorporations 
ſecure the public teachers of a particular ſect in a 
legal, and often in an affluent living, yet it deprives 
many of the public teachers of chriſtianity, and ſome- 
times even thoſe who are molt deſerving, of a legal 
proviſion adequate to their literary and official de- 
ſert. How many thouſands of proteſtant diſſenting 
miniſters are thus deprived in the dominions of the 
Britiſh monarch! Theſe, though the tried and ap- 
proved friends of the proteſtant cauſe, and of the illu- 
ſtrious prince who ſways the Britiſh ſceptre, are 
gondemned to live on the yoluntary contributions 
of their reſpeQtive congregations. Were excluſive 
eſtabliſhments aboliſhed; and were the objection 


admitted 


IF. 


admitted in its utmoſt extent ;—the teachers of chriſ. 
tianity in general, and as ſuch, would not be in a 
worſe condition than that in which many are fixed by 

the abſurd policy of Europe. Though cuſtom, joined 
to the ſplendour of enormous reyenues, has fixed the 
eyes of the undiſcerning multitude on the eſtabliſhed 
clergy; they are not the ozly teachers of chriſtianity. 
They are only the demagogues of the eſtabliſhed 
ſect, viewed as the national clergy. Theſe livings, 

therefore, if they be a debt due to the public mini- 
ſters of chriſtianity, belong not to them alone, but 
are due, on the foundations of eternal right, to others, 
who merit equally of the chriſtian religion, and of 
their fellow. ſubjects, by a diligent diſcharge of their 
duty, under all the diſcouragements ariſing from 
the want of civil patronage. 


II. There is no connection between the abolition 
of civil eſtabliſhments of certain religious ſects, and 
the removal of a legal proviſion for the,miniſters of 
the catholic church of Chriſt in every nation. Where 
is the inconſiſtence between renouncing all partiality 
to one ſect of chriſtians, and appointing a compe- 
tent ſalary, not below the acceptance of men of 
learning, to the public teachers of chriſtianity in 
every . regular religious ſociety? Though go- 
vernment pays not the wages of ſervants belongin 
to one denomination of ſubjects, and much leſs le- 
vies their hire on other maſters, yet it follows not, 
that it hath made no proviſion for ſervants. It gives 
them a right to their wages, and to ſue for them, 
by an action againſt their employers, when they are 
injuriouſly withheld. The caſe is ſimilar with reſpect 
to a goſpel miniſtry. That * the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,“ is a maxim in the law of nature, which 
is the foundation of all civil policy, as well as a 
firſt principle which the writers of the New Teſta- 
N | ment 
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ment have laid down reſpecting thoſe who have ſe- 
queſtered themſelves to the ſervice of the church. 
All miniſters, therefore, have a right to a compe- 
tent proviſion; a right founded in the law of na- 
ture, + and recognized by the authority of the chril- 
tian Lawgiver himſelf. Government, founded in 
the law of nature and bound to execute its ſovereign 
dictates, by applying it to particular caſes, is under 
the ſtricteſt obligation to make their maintenance 
legal, by recognizing their natural right to it, in 
the laws of their country. | 

Nor ought legiſlature to leave the modification of 
their competency either to their own diſcretion, or 
to the juſtice of their employers. As the dignity of 
religion will always depend, in ſome meaſure, on the 
eaſy circumſtances of its miniſters ;—as religion is 
the principal bond of ſociety, for the dignity of 
which equity, as well as political freedom, requires 
that government ſhould uſe every lawful mean ;— 
and as the public teachers of chriſtianity have a- 
bandoned every worldly employ, that they may at- 
tend to the duties of their ſacred function only: juſtice 
and all the maxims of ſound juriſprudence require, 
that every legiſlature ſhould ſtate a proper mopus 
for the reſpectable maintenance of ſuch uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety, in order that religion, ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary to the being as well as the well-being of 
nations, may not become an objectof contempt to the 

multitude, always too ready to form their ſentiments 
of worth from external appearances; — that gentle- 
men of learning, of reputation, and even of ſupe- 
rior birth, may not be diſcouraged from undertak- 
ing the honourable work of preaching peace to their 
fellow- men; —and that the capricious humour of 
mankind, who, curſed with itching ears, are ever 

too 


+ Blackſtone's Commentaries, Vol. II. p. 25. Dub. Edit. 
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too ready to © heap to themſelves teachers, accord- 
ing to their own luſts,” may receive a more effectual 
check than penal laws, torture and death were ever 
able to give it. | 

Should theſe obſervations be accounted of any 
weight in the ſcales of thoſe who manage the poli- 
tical helm, the wiſdom of legiſlature is fully able to 
perfect the following ſcheme, the outlines of which, 
are only ſketched, and which, notwithſtanding, 
promiſes to anſwer the moſt important purpoſes. 


(J.) Let the parochial diviſions continue in their 
preſent ſtate, except in caſes where they are either 
too ſmall, too large, or the place of public worſhip 


at too great a diſtance from the centre of the paro- 
chial diſtrict. 


(IL) Let every pariſh, freed from tithes and every 
other iniquitous and oppreſſive mode of ſupporting 
a national clergy, be obliged, by an expreſs ſtatute, 
to ſupport a place of public bly Fug and to provide 
for the reſpectable maintenance of a miniſter, who 
gives a requiſite pledge of his loyalty and of his 
peaceful demeanour in fociety. And let the modus 
of the proviſion be ſtated by legiſlature, not below 
the acceptance of a man of birth and literature. 


(III.) Let every ſuch parochial diſtrict have full 
liberty to chuſe their own paſtor, from whatever de- 
nomination is molt approved by the majority; and 
let the majority always determine the election. 


(IV.) Let the majority chooſing, be obliged by ex- 
preſs ſtatute to bear the whole aſſeſſment for keeping 
in due repair the parochial place of worſhip, and 
for paying the ſtatute modus for the maintenance of 
the miniſter whom they have choſen; without bur- 

: . dening 


1 
dening any of the minority, chooſing to become, 


and actually commencing regular members of other 
congregations. 


(V.) Let thoſe of the minority who commence 
regular members of other congregations be, by an 
expreſs ſtatute, appointed to be aſſeſſed proportion- 
ably as thoſe of the majority, in the ſame or ſimilar 
walks of life; and let their aſſeſſments be collected 
by the pariſh collectors, and accounted for by them 
to the colleQors of thoſe congregations to which 
thoſe of the minority may belong, as regular 
members. | | 


(VI.) Let thoſe of the minority, who commence 
not regular members of other congregations, be pro- 
portionably aſſeſſed as thoſe of equal ſtation in the 
majority; and let their aſſeſſments be collected by 
the parochial collectors, and accounted for by them 
to the parochial majority. This is no act of injuſtice 
to ſuch individuals of the minority; for as contri- 
buting to the maintenance of the worſhip of God 
is a duty incumbent on all men by the law of na- 
ture, —and as theſe men neglect to join themſelves 
to any congregation ;—what other ſociety can have 
a ſuperior claim to that quota they owe to religion, 
and muſt pay ſome where, and to ſome religious 
denomination? | 

Theſe regulations, were they carried into execu- 
tion in a prudent manner, would be attended with 

many important advantages to ſociety, beſides ſe- 
curing to the miniſters of religion a competent 
maintenance. 

1. As every religious ſociety behoved to aſcertain 

| government of its loyalty and regularity, before it 
1 could obtain permiſſion to have a public teacher, 


* and before he could enjoy a legal recognizance of 
4 | | his 
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his right to a proviſion from that ſociety ;—an effec- 
tual check would be given to the increaſe of po- 
pery, and of diſaffection to the illuſtrious race of 
George I. in every part of the Britiſh dominions. 

2. Nor would theſe regulations be leſs effectual 
to check the multiplication of ſectaries. One rea- 
ſon why theſe have ſprung up in every age of liberty, 
like luxuriant and noxious weeds, 1s, the criminal 
inattention of legiſlatures to the dignity of the 
chriſtian religion among all, excepting the eſta- 
bliſhed ſet. The capricious multitude will ever be 
ſplitting into diviſions and ſubdivifions, when they 
may do it at a {mall expence; and men of low 
birth, of low ambition, and of contemptible e- 
ducation will never be wanting to gratify their 
abſurd humour, and to expoſe chriſtianity to the 
ſcorn of infidels at the loweſt rates. But were 
legiſlature to oblige every ſociety that would ſtep 
out of the ordinary road of profeſſion, and have a 
public teacher to their taſte, to provide their idol 
with a maintenance not below the acceptance of a 
man of reſpectability and learning, the meaſure 
would more effectually ſupport the dignity of the 

chriſtian religion, promote the peace of civil and 
religious ſociety, and forward the cure of enthuſiaſm 
and of a ſchiſmatical ſpirit, than ever perſecution 
and the rigorous execution of penal laws were able 
to accompliſh. 

3. As religious ſocieties would maintain their 
own miniſters, —thoſe extravagant revenues, which 
are heaped on ſome degrees of clergy, being the 
mere gift of government, might be reſumed at the 
deceaſe of the preſent incumbents, and would be 
much better employed in relieving the neceſſities of 


the ſtate, and in anſwering the emergent occaſions 
of the body politic. 


4. The 
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4. The meaſure would greatly tend to leſſen the 
number of the poor, and conſequently to eaſe pa- 
rochial diſtricts of a molt intolerable burden. Every 
pariſh would find itſelf deeply intereſted in watching 
over the morals, and the religious profeſſion of the 
inhabitants. Sobriety and induſtry would, in con- 
ſequence, be promoted. The 1dle, and the profli- 
gate would be ſtigmatized. And the poor indeed 
would be known, pitied, relieved, or charitably 
enabled to relieve themſelves. 

5. The legal proviſion for miniſters would be 
levied out of the ſubject's property in a manner 
more agreeable to the law of equity, which ought 
to be always the unvariable Zandard in all acts of 
government. At preſent, the livings of the clergy 
are raiſed out of the property of many, whom the 
law of righteouſneſs obliges not to contribute one 
ſhilling. Having never employed them, it is ini- 
quitous to exact a proviſion. Beſides, the landed 
intereſt, in every part of Great Britain, is loaded 
with tithes, church-rents, church-dues, &c. while 
gentlemen, who have an equal eſtate in money, 
or in trade, are almoſt wholly exempted. But were 
theſe regulations to obtain, not only would men of 
property be freed from theſe unequal burdens, but 
all chriſtians would have an opportunity of approv- 
ing their zea/ and their attachment to chriſtianity, 
by their own voluntary engagements for its ſupport 
and reputation. | 

6. We ſhall only therefore add, that, by theſe 
regulations, an ordinance of divine inſtitution, 
which, during many centuries hath gone into deſ- 
ſuetude, would be revived in the chriſtian world. 


To cHusk and to MAINTAIN ſuch eccleſiaſtical 
officers as Chriſt hath appointed and approved, 


ſeems to be as much an ordinance of the chriſtian 
church as baptiſm or the Lord's ſupper. There is 
an 
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an expreſs, unequivocal inſtitution of it. Who 
goeth a warfare at any time on his own charges, 
&c? Do ye not know, that they who miniſter about 
holy things, live of the things of the temple? And 
they who wait at the altar are partakers with the 
altar? Even so hath the Lord oRDAIN RD, that th 
who preach the goſpel! ſhould live of the goſpel.““ 
This laſt expreſhon evidently implies, that miniſters 
have a right, founded both on natural equity, and 
upon chriſtian inſtitution, to be reſpectably main- 
tained, as a fruit of love to the GREAT SHEPHERD, 
and of gratitude for his paſtoral care. But how 
abſurd is it to pretend a right to eat the milk of 
thoſe whom they never fed! This is not to live of 
the goſpel as the Lord hath ordained; but to live, 
like the vulture, on the vitals of common ſenſe and 
eternal equity, as the civil magiſtrate hath or- 
And here we cannot help animadverting on the 
inconſiſtency of many profeſſed zealots for chriſtian 
liberty. They are loud in their clamours for, and 
poſitive aſſerters of, a divine right to chu/e their 
own paſtors, while there 1s not a whiſper heard from 
them of their divine right to maintain them. In 
both caſes, the right is indeed divine, and in both 
equal. 'To ſuffer either to be violated is baſe puſil- 
lanimity; and to permit either to be done by proxy 
is a flagrant violation of the divine law. The duty 
is the ſame in both. © It is a demonſtration of love 
to the Divine Author of the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
exerting itſelf in active care about the intereſts of 
his ſpiritual kingdom; eſpecially, about HAVING 
and honourably MAINTAINING a goſpel miniſtry in 
the church, in order to gain the important deſigns 
of her erection in the world.” 
+ T III. From 
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III. From what hath been ſaid, it appears, that 
the /a/t part of the objection is entirely groundleſs. 
Though gentlemen ſhould not have the proſpect of 
biſhoprics, and of ten, fifteen or twenty thouſand 
pounds per annum to quicken their zeal for the holy 
miniſtry; no man of true piety, probity and learn- 
ing, could meet with any diſcouragement from the 
abolition of an excluſive incorporation of a particu- 
lar ſet. The reverſe would inſtantly obtain. Gen- 
tlemen of character would meet with encourage- 
ment, proportioned to their worth. A bleſſing 
this, rarely ſeen in eſtabliſhed churches! How often 
may the man of learning and of acknowledged me- 
rit be found ſtarving in a curacy on twenty or 
thirty pounds per annum, while the diſſipated fop 
or the half. learned pedant has had the addreſs to 
obtain a plurality or a deanery perhaps, a biſhop- 
ric! Compariſons are ever odious; yet, it can give 
no juſt offence to obſerve, that if ſome incorporated 
churches can juſtly glory in the name of a Tillotſon, 
a Sherlock, or a Secker, diſſenters are at no loſs to 
mention others of their communion, who have not 
been leſs learned, and leſs uſeful to the intereſts of 
real religion and chriſtian morality. 

Should any be charitably afraid that the abolition 
of an excluſive incorporation of one ſect would in- 
troduce a cloud of ignorance among the common 
people, we would only beg ſuch to inform them- 
ſelves :from thoſe to whom they are diſpoſed to give 
the greateſt credit. Whether the lower claſſes of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, in the communions of the 
Britiſh eſtabliſhed churches,—or thoſe in the com- 
munions of proteſtant diſſenters, are generally beſt 
inſtruQed in the principles of the chriſtian religion, 
and are moſt capable of defending them againſt the 
cavils of heretics and infidels ? FA 
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Thus, an anſwer has been attempted to the prin- 


cipal objections againſt the annihilation of excluſive 
eſtabliſhments.— 


May Go, in whoſe hands are the hearts of all 
men, ſpeedily remove their prejudices in favour of 
that baneful ſource of ſocial woe; and effectually 
incline them, in their different ſpheres, to concur 

in its final extermination. Amen. 


FINIS. 


„This Work was firſt propoſed to have been 
printed on a more open page, and calculated to reach 
about 500 pages ; but it is now preſented to the Public 
upon one equally elegant, though more full, by which 
means the price is reduced One Shilling, each copy, 10 
the Purchaſer. 
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aſter Why, read are. 
for reputation, read refutation. 
after prohibits, read it. 
for ſtills, read ſtill. 
for propable, read probable. 
for it, read in. ) 
dele in. 
for eſſential, read eſſentially. 
for ſection, read ſections. 
for conſtitution, read inſtitution, 
for, domination, read denomination. 
after two, read hundred. | 
after of, read the. 
for on, read at. 
dele as. 


for diviſions, read deciſions. 
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